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PEEFACE. 



It seems strange that in this country, wtere Latin is taught 
in all the public and even in most of the middle-clasa schools, 
there does not exist, aa for as I know, a concise general his- 
tory of Latin Literature that might he-put into the Lands 
of young students, and give them a succinct history of its 
treasures, of its gradual development, and ultimate decay. 
I have endeavoured to supply this want in a manner which, 
I hope, may be acceptable not only to the student of Latin, 
but to educated readers in general, who canaot fail to take 
an interest in the literature of a people that has exercised, 
and is still exercising, so great an influence upon the civilised 
world. 

I might have confined myself to tlioso pai-ta of Latin 
Literature which are still extant, or even to those wiitera 
whose works really deserve the name of classical, and are 
■commonly read in schools and universities ; but in eithei 
case I should have conveyed a most inadequate and partial 
idea of what Latin Literature really was, or rather has 
been. I have, therefore, thought it preferable to give a 
complete, though veiy brief, survey of the whole domain of 
literature, from its rudest beginnings down to the time 
when the Latin language in Italy and the Latinised provinces 
of Gaul, Spain, and Africa was losing its original character, 
and, under the influence of the conquerors, entered upon an 
entirely new development, which in the end produced the 
modem languages of Italy, Prance, Spain, and Portugal. 
The languages thus gradually formed out of Latin were at 
first scarcely suited to he employed for literary purposes, and 
hence ancient Latin still continued for centuries to be used 
by both the conquered and the conquerors as the language 
of literature. In many cases the men who wrote Latin had 
learned it, as a new or foreign language, in addition to 
their own mother tongue; and until that time, about the 
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beginning of tLe seventh centuiy, the Latin language and 
litei-ature cannot be said to have really died out, and down 
to that time, accoi'dingly, I have carried its history. No 
kind of literary production has been excluded ; even gram- 
mara and school-books and other technical works have 
received their shai'e of attention. The specific Christian. 
or theological writers of the third, fourth, and following 
centuries have been left nmioticed in some continental works 
on Latin Literature ; but, aa they spoke and wi'ote in Latin, 
and aa, during the later centuries, it was more especially the 
great Christian writers who, in their apologetical and polemi- 
cal works, kept up a vigorous literary life in Italy and other 
parta of the empire, their principal writings, and especially 
those that are of interest to scholars, have been briefly 
noticed. Their theological views could not, of course, he 
discussed in a work like the present, 

The study of Latin Literature has for many a year been 
one of my ^vourite pursuits, and I have gone through nearly 
all that remains of it; but in composing the present manual 
I have also availed myself of the labours of those who have 
preceded me in this department of learning. The works to 
which I am chiefly indebted are — J. A, Fabricius, Bibliotkeca 
LatiiM, edited by Eraesti : Leipzig, 1823, in 3 vols. ; Eahr's 
Geschidite der Somisclien. LitercUur: Carlsruhe, 1844, in 2 
vols. ; Eemhardy, Gnmdriss der I'dmiscJten Literatur, BrilU 
SearieiiuMg : Braunschweig, 1857; and more especially to 
W. S. Teutfel's Geschichte der EomiscJien, Literativr : I«ipzig, 
1870. This last work, of which an English translation by 
Dr. W. Wagner has recently been published, is of the highest 
value to scholars by its ample quotations of authorities, which 
enable the student to form his own opinion on eveiy ques- 
tion. I have, on the whole, adopted Teuffel's arrangement 
of the subject, giving an account of all the writers who 
flourished during the same period, so aa to present to the 
reader a brief synoptical view of each period. 

It ia hoped that the mention of one or two good editions 
of every author, in footnotes, will he a useful addition, espe- 
cially to younger students, 

L. SCHMITZ. 

LoxDON, Jmt 1S77. 
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HISTORY 'OF LATIN LITERATURE.* 



INTRODTJCTIOIf. 

The literature of a nation, in the widest sense of the teim, 
comprises everything that has been written or published at 
any period of its history. In this sense it includes not only 
the poetical, historical, and philosphical productions, but also 
its laws, statutes, decrees, set forms of prayers, proclama,tions, 
etc., so far as these latter are preserved in inscriptions on stone 
or brass or otherwise. Now, inasmuch as the progress and 
development of the language is indissolubly connected with 
the progress and development of literature, such documents 
are of no smaJl importance and interest. The growth of 
literature always goes hand in hand with that of the lan- 
guage, and the character of the former is greatly dependent on 
that of the latter; for an uncouth and imcultivated language 
can scarcely produce a literature of any pretensions to beauty 
or elegance, for language is far more than the mere garment 
of literature. 

But in a narrower sense such documents can scarcely ba 
regarded as constituting a part of a nation's literature, 
which is generally and properly limited to the poetical, his- 
torical, oratorical, philosophical, and scientific productions ; 
all of which are more or less subject to certain artistic rules of 
composition, and are designed to amuse, delight, instruct, and 
guide the minds of readers. It is to literature in this sense 

* We prefer the name Latin to Soman in coimection with litera- 
ture, partly because the Komona themsBlves alwaya employed that 
term [tiUerte Laliiue; they never spoke of littSTm Romanie)., and partly 
because we have to deal with a literature written in the Latm tui- 
guage, which was not eonflned to the city of Home. 
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10 HISTORy OP LATIS LITERATt'EE. 

tiat -we propose, in the present mamial, mainly to direct our 
attention ; but as in the most ancient times of the Roman 
State we possess very little beyond a few fragmentary docu- 
ments, prayers, laws, etc., they cannot he entirely overlooked, 
foi'ming, aa they do, the germs of literature in its proper 
sense. 

Literature, more than, anything else, clearly refiecta the 
intellectual, social, political, and religious condition of a 
nation; and, if the complete literature of any ancient people 
■were preserved, we should be enabled to form as clear and 
distinct an idea of its whole life, and its mode of acting 
and thinking, as of any modem nation with which we 
are in constant intercourse. But aa Utei-atm-e is the reflex 
and the natural outcome of a nation's life, a knowledge of 
its political and social history is of the iitmost importance 
if we wish fully to understand and appreciate its literature. 
We may indeed form some idea of a man from the manner 
in which he speaks or writes, but our judgment and estimate 
of him by this means alone cannot be as coiTect and just as 
it will be if we are acquainted with the history and circum- 
stances of his Ufa In like manner the history of a ndtion 
aflbrds the best help to understand and appreciate its litera- 
ture. If ay, even the geographical position and the climate 
of a country exercises aa undeniable influence on ite lan- 
guage and literature. 

Litei'atui-e is above al! dependent upon tlie art ^^riting ; 
and before the invention of that art literature is 1^^ 
bility. Some kind of poetry, it is true, is found a 
rudest tribes wholly unacquainted with the art of v 
but such poetry does not become part of literature untilJ 
time when it is fixed in a written form. On the other J^ 
we know that in Greece and in Italy the art of v 
known long before it was employed for literary purposes; 
for much depends upon the facility for obtaining writing 
materials. So long as people had no other materials to write 
upon than stone, brass, the hides of animals, or linen, litera- 
ture had little chance of being developed. 

The Romans, we may say at the veiy outset, were not a 
people given to the cidtivation of litei'ature or the arts ; they 
did not iKissess that flexibility and versatility of mind, nor 
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INTBODUCTION. 11 

that imaginative power which distinguished the Greeks; their 
virtues consisted more in manly sobriety, practical energy, and 
perseverance — qualities which enabled them to become great 
as etatesmen, legislators, and warriors. Art and literature 
possessed no charms for them, until a closer acquaintance 
■with the Greeks awakened in them a spirit of emulation and 
quickened their zeal. Their religion was of a simple and 
primitive nature, little calculated to fill the imagination 
with the beautiful myths and legends which constitute the 
life and soul of Greek poetry : the Eomans, in fact, had no 
mythology until they adopted that of the Greeks. The only 
branches of knowledge that had any value iu the eyes of the 
early Eomans were the knowledge of law, the traditions of 
their own legendary history, and the power of speaking in 
public. Hence the first Latin authors were for the most part 
foreigners and freedmen struggling with poverty, and the 
forms of their productions were such as might be expected 
to satisfy the untutored tastes of their heai-ers or readers. 
Whatever was produced during the first 500 years after the 
building of the city was thoroughly of a national character, 
and imafiected by any foreign influence. 

In what condition the language of the Eomans was at the 
time usually assigned to the foundation of the city (b.c. 753), 
we have no means of judging. We possess, indeed, a few 
prayers or litanies of a very early date, and in a form of Jau- 
guage^Ajch it is difficult to understand, but it is impossible 
■^Tat changes may have been introduced in them by 
ranscribers. 
only about 513 years after the building of the city 
;. 240) tiat we meet with the i-eal beginnings of a steadily 
slve literature in the proper sense of the term, aud 
,s the time when Greek literature had already passed 
its best period, and had almost lost the power of original 
production. 
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FmST PERIOD. 



:. 240). 



1. There are very few remains of this period, and even 
what there is can scarcely be regarded as belonging to litera- 
ture in its proper sense. They are partly in verse and partly 
in prose, and are interesting chiefly in a phitological point of 

A. Metrical Eemains. 
These are all composed in what is called the Saturnian, 
that is, the ancient Italian metre, a species of verse which 
remained in popular ase among the Romans, even long after 
they had become familiar with the metres of the Greeks. A 
Saturnian line is divided into two halves, each with a different 
rhythm. Scholars are not yet agreed as to the laws regulat- 
ing the Saturnian verse, of which the following line is gene- 
rally quoted as a specimen : — 

Dabiint malum MdilU \ Naivio poHci^- 

2. The most ancient remains are a kind of religious poetry, 
prayers, or litanies, addressed to some divinity. THS follow- 
ing are those known to us : — 

a. The song of the Salii (carmen Saliomni), who foi-med a 
college of priests of the god Mars, and in the beginning of 
spring used to chant a song or hymn invoking the god to 
bless the fields: for Mars was the sun-god as well as the g^ 
of war. That the chanting of the hymns was accompanied 
by dancing is clear from the name Salii, i.e., the dancers. 
In the days of Cicero the language of those songs had become 
unintelligible to the Romans. A few fragments are still 
extant. 

• All the literjiry remains of this period have been collected by 
Egger, LtUini Sermonis vrl. Reti^Ue: Paris, 1843; and the poetioiu 
remains by W. Corasen, Origines Poesk Romanm : Berlin, 1M6. 
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b. The song of the Pratres ArvaleB. These Arvales formed 
a brotherhood or college, and every year, shortly before the 
harvest time, at the festival of the Ambarvalia, went in pro- 
ceasio'j round the fields, chanting a hymn in honour of the 
goddess Ceres. One of these hymns, which continued to be 
Bung at the Ambai-valia down to a late period of the empire, 
was discovered in 1777 at Rome, and has been repeatedly 
published and commented upon. Its language is such that 
the later Eomans can scarcely have understood it. Its be- 
ginning runs as follows ; — 

Ennos, Loses, iuvatf ! Neve luerfm, Mars, sins 
Inctirrere in pUons I Solar furere, Mannar 
Limen mlii ala berber! i.e.. 
En, nos. Lares, juvate! New luem. Mars, shiaa 
IiKurrere inpluree! Satur fivrere, Mara! 
Limen aali, eta verbere. 
There caxx he no doubt that other priestly colleges likewise 
had_ their ancient songs or hymns, which were sung at their 
festivals, but no traces of them have come down to us. 
3. Other productions not of a religious character were : 

a. The Carmioa vatum, songs of sootLaayera or prophets, 
in the Saturnian metre. Carmina of this kind existed in 
gi'eat numbers, and were thought to contain the utterances 
of ancient prophets, such as Cn. Marcius was believed to have 
been. Popular belief assigned some of thom to the goddess 
Carmentis, or the rustic Fauns. 

b. Nenin, lamentations or dirges, sung or chanted at 
funerals, to the accompaniment of a flute, in piaise of the 
deceased. This custom was observed to a late period, though 
it degenerated, inasmuch as latterly they were sung by women 
hired for the purpose (prcEfica), in consequence of which it 
fell into contempt. 

c. SongB Bung at banquets, celebrating the exploits of the 
gi-eat men of the past, to the accompaniment of the flute. 
Cato, who lii-ed towards the end of the sixth century after 
the building of the city, is reported by Cicero to have stated 
in his work entitled Origiiies, that long before his time thia 
custom had existed, but that it had died out. No remnanta 
of these poems, or of the Nmice, have come down to us, 
unless, as some have supposed, the moat ancient inaoriptions 
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nil tlie tombs of tlie ScijiiM are regaitled as Kcniw. But the 
absence of all poetical turns or expressions in these sepulchral 
inscriptions render such a supposition higUy improbable.* 

Rules about tho weather, incantations, and the like, were 
also handed down in Satumian metre. 

4. The remaining poetical efforts of the early Romans par- 
took of the nature of scenic or dramatic representationa. 

a. Pesoenuini reisus, so called from the town of Fescen- 
nium, in Southern Etraria, were sung originally, by the 
country people after the harvest, and on other festive occa- 
sions, ^vith dances, but were in later times confined to 
marrif^e festivities. They appear to have been extemporised 
productions in which the country people, disguised and 
masked, assailed one anothei- in somewhat rude and coarse 
jokes and railleries. So far as they wei-e metrical they were 
Saturnian verses. After the end of the republic the Fescen- 
nines became part of the poetical literature, and several poets 
of the imperial period, in their nuptial poems, imitated the 
cliai-acter of the ancient Fescennines. 

b. AtellansB, or Atellanse Pabulie, so called after the little 
Oscan town of Atella, in Campania, were comical represen- 
tations of the odd doiags in small country towns. They 
were improvised plays, and became very popular at Rome, 
Avhere freebom youths with masks amused themselves with 
such extempore plays. They were an artless and natural 
kind of drama, of which only tho general plan seems to 
have been previously arranged among the players. The 
whole consisted simply of di^ogues with songs interspersed; 
the jokes were coai'se, and often of an obscene kind. The 
Atellanse are sometimes called Osoi ludi, Oscan plays, from 
the district where' they had originated, and the langm^ em- 
ployed in them was provincial or common rustic. 

In the time of Sulla the atellanse became regulaa' burlesques 
or fai-ces, wiitten out and performed ty regular actors as 
after-playa {exodio) to more serious performances, and this 

• Niehuhr'a theory, which is ddw gonerally abandoned, was that 
the songs Eung at banquets ware a. kind of ballad or epic poetry, and 
formed one of tho principal sources of the early traditional history 
of Rome. Lord Rlacaulay's beautiful LayK of Anci^/ut Home are some- 
thing like what Hiebuhr supposed those ancient songs to have been. 
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practice continued under the empire ; Ijut their extreme 
licentiousness had. somctimea to be restrained by legiil eu- 
actmente. 

c. SaturSB somewhat resembled the Atellanse, and consisted 
at first of merry performances of the rustic youths of Latium, 
in which they recited songs or comic tales, with much ges- 
ticulation and dancing, to the accompaniment of a flute. 
"When, in B.C. 364, regular scenic representations wore intro- 
duced into Rome, the Saturte were performed in temporary 
■wooden theatres by strolling players. When subsequently 
the artistic drama, in imitation of that of the Greeks, became 
fashionable in Eome, the Saturte, like the Atellante and 
Mimes (mimi), became after-plays [exodia). The Mimes, 
originally dumb shows, became in tie days of Cicero a dis- 
tinct branch of dramatic literature. 

Such were the beginnings of a national poetical literature 
among the Romans. All, or most of them, whether they 
were wi-itten or only spoken extempore, were composed in 
the Saturoian metre. The fragments which have come down 
to us can scarcely be supposed to have reached us in their 
original form, as they were handed down by oral tradition. 

B. Reuains in Prose, 

5. Prose was developed among the Romans, as among 
other nations, later than poetry, and we hear of no published 
work in prose till towards the end of this period. All that 
we are told of during the previous centuries consisted of the 
bai'est chronicles, lista of magistrdtes and priests, treaties 
with neighbouring states, and laws. All these, with the 
exception of the laws, which were in i-eality nothing but 
ancient customs, must have been written down at the time, 
and the question naturally presents itself, from whom did the 
Romans learn the art of writing, and at what time was it 
introduced among them ! It is universtdly admitted that the 
Romans learned the art of writing from the Greeks settled in 
southern Italy and Sicily ; the alphabets of the Latins and 
Greeks are almost identical, but about the time of the intro- 
duction of writing among the Romans opinions are divided. 
Some relate that it was brought into Italy by the mythical 
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Evander from Arcadia, and written documents are mentioned 
&s old as the time of Bomulus. But such statements are aa 
mythical as the stories of Evander and Romulus themselves ; 
they can prove nothing. Oae thing is certain, that the 
census in the reiga of Servius could not possibly have been 
carried out ■without the art of writing, and it may therefore 
he fairly assumed that writing was known and practised at 
Eome long hcfoiy) the establishment of the republia It is 
equally certain that at first, and for a long time afterwards, 
it was not employed for literary purposes, but only in the 
affairs of ordinary life, to keep brief records of important 
events, to draw up treaties with neighbouring states, and the 
like, Sucli things can scarcely be regarded as literary pro- 
ductions, yet they cannot be i>assed over in a history of 
literature, of which, in fact, they form the flret rude begin- 
nings. The first published literaiy composition in prose we 
hear of was a speech of Appius Claudius the Blind, which, 
in B.C. 280, he delivered in the senate against Pyrrhus. Eut 
let us see what was done before that time to preserve the 
memory of the past. We hear, 

6. u. Of Annales Maximi, so called because they were 
kept by the pontifex maximus, whence they aie also 
termed simply annales pontificum. The pontife\ mdiimua 
recorded every year, on a white tablet publicly exhibited 
in his own house, the moat memorable events of the year, 
together with any prodigies that had occurred. These evonta 
were drawn up in the briefest possible manner, and any 
one who wished might read or copy them. The custom of 
making' such records was very ancient, and was continued 
until about B.C. 115, when they were found to bo no longer 
necessary, as the writing of regular historical works super- 
seded the drawing up of such simple and meagre records. A 
collection of them was then made in eighty books, com- 
mencing with the origin of the Koman state. But, even if 
we could grant that such aunais had been kept ever since 
the days of Romulus, those portions referring to the time 
previous to the Gallic conSagration could not be relied upon, 
since during that calamity, and sevei-al times afterwards, the 
house of the pontifex had been destroyed by fire, and the 
annals had to be restoi-ed and made np from memory. Wo 
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rnay evea assert that the annals relating to the very earliest 
times were in all probability pure inventions, or njacle iip 
out of tte mytMcal legends. 

Like the pontiffs, other priestly colleges also kept records 
of the persons who had been inveated with the priestly 
office, and of their doings. Hence we hear of lifm auguToks, 
Ubn Saliorwn, commeatarii gnindecim idrorum, and the liko. 
Such chronological lists are sometimes called jEusf!. 

h. Commentarli Magistratuum were lists of the magis- 
trates of ea«h year, which had probably been kept ever since 
the establishment of the republic. The earliest of them — 
some of which had been saved during the biirnicg of the city 
by the Gauls^were written on linen,, whence they are called 
libri lintd. They were kept on the CapitoHue hill, ia the 
temple of Moneta, the goddess of memory, and are often 
mentioned by Livy as his authorities. 

These, like other similar records, were kept by the priests, 
who made very extensive \ise of the art of writing, for they 
seem to have drawn np treatises partly referring to the 
forma of worship (the ritual), partly to what may be tei-med 
ecclesiastical law, and partly to occurrences in the ch\irch 
and state. The pontiffs in particular had under their control 
the calendar, the fixing of the diea fasti and iiefasii, and 
everything connected with the arrangements of time. They 
also kept lists of the annual chief magistrates (fasti con- 
sulares) and of the triumphs that were celebrated {faati 
triump/iales). Important remnants of such fasti have come 
down to lis, and the most celebrated among them ai'e frag- 
ments of the ^asti Capitolini, which were dug out in the 
Homan Forum, and contain lists of the consuls, censors, and 
dictators, with their masters of the horse, from the earliest 
times of the repubiic. 

c. Private Monumenta were chronicles kept by private 
families, recording events which had occurred witlun the 
family, and also occurrences in the city. They appear to have 
been kept more especially by the great patrician families, such 
as that of the Fabii, whose pride and vanity often led them to 
misrepresent and falsify the events in which they were con- 
cerned. Such families also kept pedigrees and lists of their 
whose images adorned the atrium of their houses. 
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XJiidoriioatli Uioao images tlici-e wn-e gciiorally iiiscripfciona 
{''Jiiijia, iiuVcci) i-ecordiu" tlie deeds of the persons repre- 
fjRQtKiI. Hci-e, alsn, tnitli -was not iinfrequently saerifloed to 
fiuiiily A;uiity. Of u siiiiilar tlim'itcter were ttti lautlaUmies, 
or oralionpn fnnuhres, wliich were delivered by celatives or 
friends at tlie burial of a deceased person. 

<1. As regards treaties {fmdera) said to bave been concluded 
Avitli other commiinitieB or states dui-ing the kingly period, we 
may dismiss as fabulous the treaty which Romulus is reported 
to liiivi; coiioUided with Teii for 100 years; but a treaty 
cosu'ludfi.] liy Tulliis Hostilius with the Sabine, which was 
ciii^iavud on a. bi;iss pillar,- a second, concluded by Servius 
'i'lilliuH with the Latins, likewise engraved on a br-^as i)Ular; 
and a third, a treaty of peace between king Tarquin and the 
town of Gabii, which was written on the hide of the ox 
saci'iticed on the occasion — all these may have been historical. 

In the very first year of the republic {b.c. 509) the Eomans 
concbided a commercial ti-eaty with Carthage, of which 
Polybius gives a translation, and observes that the language 
was so different from that spoken in his time that even the 
most learned wei^e puzzled to explain some of the expressions 
occAirring in the original. 

Other treaties are mentioned as having been concluded 
with the Etruscan king Porsena, with the Latins, and with 
the town of Ardea, but their texts have not come down 
tons. 

e. Leges.' — ^Tlie most ancient laiva were not written, but 
ivero handed down as ancient customs or usages from genera- 
tion to generation. There existed, indeed, in later times a 
collection of laws, called hgea regice, professing to be ordinances 
and decisions of the Eoman kings ; but the compilation was 
made at a late jieiiod by one Sextua Papirius, about whom 
nothing is known, but from whom the eollection was called 
ju^ Pttinrianuvi. 

We also hear of coimnentaHi regum, said to have been 
drawn up by the Soman kings ; their substance may have 
lieen ancient, but their collection likewise belongs to a late 

Livy tells ns that in the year B.C. 181 certain books of 
Kiu^ Numa Pompilius were dug out of the gi-ound, but that 
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they were destroyed by oiviec of the senate, probalily Ijecause 
the eenate was convinced that they were merely a. priestly 
fabrication or myBtification. 

The laws of the twelve tables arc really historical, and 
of the highest importaiice in the history of Borne. They 
were drawn up by the legislative commission of the deccm- 
vira, and published in the year B.C. 450. They are really 
the first written laws we know of in Roman history. They 
not only established for ever the principles of the civil law, 
together with the rules of proceeding in civil cases, bnt also 
embraced the criminal and ecclesiastical law, together with 
what we may term police regulations. The laws of the 
twelve tables remained ever aftei- the basis of all Roman 
legislation, and down to the time of Cicero boys at school 
Hsed to ieam them by heart 

The publication of these laws, which were engraved on 
brazen tables accessible to all citizens, were a great benefit 
to the plebeians, who in all legal matters had until then been 
entirely at the mercy of the patricians. But the latter even 
now claimed the exclusive right of interpreting and adminis- 
tering the law, as well as the exclusive knowledge of the 
modes of proceeding (legis actionem), and of the days on which 
it was lawful to ti'ansaet le^-al business [dies fasti). These 
pretensdoas of the liaughty patricians were silenced, la B.C. 
304, by the scribe Cn. Flavius, who, with the sanction and 
support of his master, Appius Claudius, published the Ugis 
acti&nes, together with a Jist of the dies fasti. After this 
time we heai' of several eminent jurists, who wrote and pub- 
lished their comments on the laws of the twelve tables. 
Many fragments are still extant.* 

f Oratory. — Eloquence must have been cultivated to a 
certain extent from the very beginning of the republic, for 
in a free state, with its popular assemblies, it is a most 
powerful instrument in the hands of ambitious men aspiring 
to honours and distinction in the state. We have ah-eady 
mentioned the funeral orations, and there can he no douht 
that, after the establiahment of the i-epuhlic, the voice of 
many a mde orator was heard in the comitia, in the senate, 
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and in tbe courts of law. Eat none of tliese oratorical 
attempts were ever pnblislied, for the speeches we read in. 
the eLuly books of Livy ai-e entirely hia own compositions. 
In the year B.C. 380, Appius Claudius the Blind deJivered 
iu the senate a speech f^ainat king Pyrrhua, which he 
afterwards published, and which was still extant in the 
time of Cicero. Appius CJiiudius must therefore be regarded 
lis the first Latin writer of prose. He also composed poems 
(carmina) which seem to have been rich in moral precepta, 
and to have exhibited symptoms of an imitation of Greek 
models. 
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(From b-c. 240 to about b.c. 150 ) 

7. We are now entering upon the period when the Eotniina 
began to have a real literature, but it was from the begin' 
ing and continued always to be under the influence of 
tha,t of Greece, which prevented tJie development of a truly 
national literature. 

The Romans had been acquainted with the language and 
institutions of Greece at a very early period, as ia evident 
from a variety of circumstances. They learned the art 
of writing from the Greeks; the constitution ascribed to 
Servins TulUus bears unmistakable signs of having been 
influenced to some extent by the constitution of Solon; the 
innovations introduced by the Tarquins in matters of religion, 
and the story about the Sibylline books show that consider- 
able attention was paid to Greek customa. That in the 
drawing up of the laws of the twelve tables the Romans 
were assisted by the study of the laws of Athens and other 
Greek states, is well attested ; and it ia well known that 
soon after a special place was set apart in the Roman Forum 
for the Greeks who happened to be staying at Rome (groico- 
staaia). Many Roman families, further, adopted Greek names, 
such as Sophus, Philo, Philippus, etc., and Roman ambassa- 
doi-8 sent to cities in southern Italy were able to address their 
audiences in Gi-eek, Merchants and sailors were lio doubt 
equally familiar with Greek, and the numbers of Greek 
slaves Lad diffused a knowledge of their language even 
among the lower classes of Roman citizens. This familiarity 
with the language and customs of the Greeks must have 
immensely increased during the first Punic war (b,c. 2G4- 
241), when Roman armies, during their prolonged stay in 
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SicLly, liiid opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
sta,te of Greek civilization. 

"What was thus begun, was afterwuKls continued and 
increased by the wai'a with Macedonia, Antiochus, and the 
Greeks, to such an extent that men, cherishing the old 
national spirit, and seeing it gradually give way to foreign 
influence, felt and expressed alarm at the growing taste for 
eveiything foreign. Howerer, the current which had once 
set in went on irresistibly ; the old Eoman simplicity and 
frugality disappeared more and more, and foreign vices were 
introduced with the foreign civilization, which after all did 
not penetrate to the heart and souls of the Eomans, but 
remained in most cases a mere outward Tamial». After the 
subjugation of the Greeks in Italy, and etill more after the 
conquest of Greece itself, the old and simple religion of 
the Romans was supplanted by the more attractive mythology 
of the Greeks, and fell into oblivion. The Greek divinities 
were identified with those of the Romans, aJid the myths of 
tho foiiner were transferred to the latter. It may have been 
about the same time that the niimbeis of Greeks who flocked 
to Rome from all parts flattered their conquerors by im- 
pi-essing iipon them the belief that they were sprung from 
one of the heroes of the Iliad, and thus invented the atoiy 
about ^neas and his colony in Italy, a story which ever after 
remained an article of the national creed among the Romans. 

All educated Romans of this period wrote and spoke 
Greek ; tho earliest Roman historians wrote the history of 
their country in Greek, either because they found their own 
langTiage too rude and uncouth, or because they were ambi- 
tious to exhibit the greatness of tieir own nation to the Greeks. 

If we beai" these things in mind we cannot be surprised to 
find that, in the very fii«t yeai- after the termination of the 
first Punie war, translations or adaptations of Greek dramas 
were exhibited on the Roman stage, and were received with 
great applause. The influence of Greek literature thus 
commenced continued down to the latest times, and the 
Romans were never ub!e entii'ely to emancipate themselves 
from it. 

The Liitiii Umguago and its orthography, ho*evor, were 
Used once for aU dui'ing this jperiod, after various attempts 
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to introduce system and uniformity. Every writer at first * 
followed his own method of bringing the written language 
into harmony with the spoken one. Thus, Enniua ia said to 
have been the first to use double consonants, and L. Attiua 
indicated the length of vowels by doubling them, a practice 
which is still found in some ancient inscriptions. The most 
important monument of this period, from a philological point 
of view, is the Senatus conaultutti de BacanaliJms of the year 
B.C. 186, which was discovered in 1640 in the territory of 
Naples, and is now preserved in the library at Vienna; some 
of the inscriptions on the tombs of the Scipios, which wei'e 
discovered in the vicinity of Eome in 1616 and 1780, like- 
wise belong to this period. 

A. Poets of the Second Period. 

8. Whether the soothsayer or prophet (vales), On. Mar- 
CiuS, of whom prcecepta and camtina are mentioned, and 
of whom Livy quotes a prophecy predicting the defeat of 
Canute, B.C. 216, belongs to this period, is not quite certain ; 
but as he appears to have possessed a good knowledge of 
Greek myths, it seems more probable that he belonged to 
this than to the preceding period. 

9, Liviua Andronicus is certainly the first important poet 
of this period. He was by birth a Greek who, when quite a 
young man, was taken prisoner at tlie capture of Tarentuni, 
in B.C. 272. He seems to have been carried to Eome as a 
slave of Livius Salinator, who, on discovering his talent, 
entrusted to him the education of his children, and gave him 
his freedom. He then supported himself by teaching Greek 
and Latin, and for the use of Ijis pupils he translated the 
OdyMey into Latin in the Satumian metre. This transla- 
tion remained for a long timeone of the common school hooks, 
though, so far as we can judge irom the few fragments which 
have come down to us, the translation was awkward, clumsy, 
and inaccurate. Among his Satumian lines there also occurred 
a few hexameters, showing that he tried occasionally to imitate 
the original. He also translated plays from the Greek, and 
piiblished them, and he himself appeai-ed as an actor on the 
stage. His plays, fourteen of which are known to us hy 
their titles, seem to have been chiefly taken from Euripides ; 
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he retained the lighter metres of the originals, but seems 
f-o Ijave be«n fond of allitemtion. The first performance of 
sucli a play belongs to the year B.C. 240; and more than 
thirty years after this, in e.c, 207, he was commissioned 
to write a poem on the victory over Hasdrubal, which was 
chanted by maidens. In recognition of his merits as a 
poet and a«tor, a special place was assigned to jjoets (scribce) 
and actoi-H in the temple of Minerva on the Aventine. The 
ancients, Cicero, Horace, and others, judge very dispar^ngly 
of the productions of Livins Andi-onicus ; biit the few frag- 
ments we possess do not enable us to form an independent 
judgment.* 

10. Cn. NasvinB was a native of Campania, but pi-obably a 
Latin, though not a Roman citiaen, aa in this case he could 
hai-dly have been treated by his enemies with the severity 
he had to submit to. He produced his first plays on the 
Roman stage in B.C. 235. He had served as a soldier in the 
first Punic war. As a poet he followed, on the whole, 
the example of Livius Andronieus, but preferred comedy to 
tragedy ; and as a Campanian he seems to have been of a 
somewhat fiery and independent disposition, and nnconcemed 
as to whom he might offend by the sallies of his wit He 
thus di-ew iipon himself the enmity of the proud Roman 
aristoci-ats, especially of the Metelli, whom he offended by 
the line — 

"Fv/o Mi'hJli Himuilliii}!' eonmh-H." 
In conseqiience of this he was thrown into prison and after- 
wards sent into exile. He died at TJtica, in Africa, about 
B.C. 199, or, according to Cicero, somewhat eai-Iier. 

NreviuB was a man animated by a truly national spirit, i, 
and introduced into dramatic literature the kind of comedy 
known by the name pwtedato or togatte, that is, comedies 
in which the chief chai'acters were Romans, in short national 
characters, as opposed to paUialaf, i.e., comedies of which the 
characters were Gi-eek, and which were either translations or 
adaptations from the Greek. This national spirit of the poet 
gained for his works a popularity which lasted several cen- 
turies, and which, if we may judge from the few fragments 
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that have reached our time, waa well desei'ved. We know 
the titles of about seven tragedies and of about thiity-six 
comedies that are ascribed to him, 

In hia later years, Nievius wrote an epic poem on the first 
Punic war, in the old Satumian metre, which was subse- 
quently divided by grammarians into seven books; the first 
two contained the early history of Rome, and the remaining 
five gave an account of the Punic war. The style of tlie 
work was plain and simple, somewhat i^esembling that of our 
rhyming chronicles,* 

11. T. Maocins Plantns was bom at Sassina, a small town 
in Umbria, about B.C. 254, of free parents, but in humble 
circumstances. He afterwards went to Pome where he 
became connected with the stage, but embarking in commer- 
cial speculation he Jost all he bad saved, and worked for a 
time in a fiour miU. Even during this period he is said to 
have written several comedies, an occupation to which he 
subsequently devoted himself exclusively, and with the 
greatest success. He chieSy adapted Greek plays {palliatce) 
to the Roman stage, especially those of what is called the 
new comedy, including such productions as those of Diphilos, 
Philemon, and Menander. He died at Rome in B.C. 184, 
Plautus was exclusively a writer of comedies, and is said by 
some to have composed no less tlian 1 30 plays, of which twenty 
are still preserved, though some aa-e not quite complete. We 
know the titles of a great many more, but even in antiquity 
many of them were regarded as spurious. Owing to Plautus' 
popularity some of them may have been written by imitators 
of the style of Plautus, or he may have revised and corrected 
the plays of others who lived at tlie time, for we tiiow that 
comedy was then very populai', and that many tried to win 
laurels in this department of literature. 

The twenty comedies of Plautus still extant are : — 

1. Amphiiruo, the only one of his comedies which treats 
of a mythological subject, 

2. Asvnm-ia, a farcical play, full of excellent comic effect 
and lively characterization. 

3. Atdidaria represents tbe character of a miser in the 

Jt, Tragi 
Jena, 1843. 
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iiiosfc varied eu'cumstanocs and in tlie roost effective manner. 
Tte last part of the play is unfortunately lost. 

4. Capfivi, rather a sentimental play, with beautiful 
soenM, and enlivened by the character of a parasite. 

5, Cureulio, so called from the name of the parasite who 
is the chief figure of the play. 

G. Ca^na, a somewhat coarse comedy, of which the con- 
clusion is wanting. An old amorowa man is excellently 



7. Cistdlaria, one half of which is lost; its character is 
very like that of the 

8. Spidicus, which, however, is richer in humour and 
more complicate in its plot. 

9. Bacchides, one of Plautus' beat plays, both in its plot 
and in the delineation of character ; the first scenes of it are 
lost^ 

10. Mostellaria, a ghost story abounding in well-drawn 
ch.iractera. 

11. MeiuxeJuni, perhaps the most suocessful among all hia 
plays, shows the aaiusing mistakes arising from the close 
resemblance of twin brothers. 

12. Mike Glorioaus, a somewhat caricatured pictui'e of a 
bragging soldier. 

13. Mercator represents scenes similar to those of the 
CaalmL 

14. PseudMus, an amusing play, tolerably cOrWcfc in tone 
and form. 

15. Poetmdus, not without great defects, but ceiebi-ated on 
account of the introduction of a Carthaginian who speaks 
his own, that is, the Phoenician language. 

16. Persa, an interesting play, in which the chief charac^ 
ters are slaves. 

17. Hudens is more attractive by merry and witty scenes 
than by its design as a whole. 

18. Slickm, a very close imitation of a play of Menander. 

19. Trinummue describes fiimily scenes, but without female 
character; it is veiy tenipenite in its plan and coloiiring. 

20. TiiKvienltis is full of extravagant humour; a cour- 
tesan plays the principal part. 

Bo far as we know these plays were first ] 
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Eome between the yeaxs b.c. 200 and 189, but of some tlie 
time is unknown, and they may have been performed either 
before or after that period.* 

13. Plautus has all the excellencies and faults that may be 
ra^pected from a popular poet of his time and country. He 
took, indeed, his subjects from the new comedy of the Greeks, 
but he makes his characters speak and act as true Eomans. 
Thus Alcumena in the Amphitruo is a beautiful picture of a 
Eoman matron, drawn simply and from nature, and Amphi- 
truo himself is a true Roman warrior. He further introduced 
his own wit and humour wherever he could, independently 
of his originals, because he knew well that everything 
reflecting Roman nationality would have a more powerful 
effect than anything foreign. His wit is often coaree, but in 
keeping with the prevailing taste of his age ; the characters, 
it must be remembered, belong for the most part to the 
lower orders, and the poet had to make them use the lan- 
guage of their class. Plautus himself is said to have prefen-ed 
the Epidicus, the PseudSlus, and the Truculentus. But 
there is scarcely one of his plays which, compared with the 
others, does not present novel and stnki]:^ features. His 
main strength lies in the liveliness and animation of his 
dialogues ; he makea no aliusiona to the personal affairs of 
any individual among his contemporaries, but often criticises | 
very sharply the prevailing tastes aad tendencies of his age. ! 

In wgEwd to his style and language, we can still discern 
the influence of the old Satumian verse, for he is fond of 
alUteratton, neglects the length of syllables by position, and 
is careless about the hiatus. But with all this, his language 
had the greatest charms for the ancients themselves, who 
likened it to the language of the Muses, though in the time 
of Augustus its old-fashioned character ceased to be relished 
by men of more refined culture. In ready wit and play- 
ftilness Plautus has never been surpassed, and his plays 
maintained their place on the Koman stage long after his 
death; most of the prologues we now have were composed 
for performances dui'ing the last century of the Eepublic. 
Ancient grammarians and critics vied with each other in ex- 

* Tlie best editions of the comedies o£ Plautus ate those by F. 
Bltachl aad Fleckeiaen, both published at Leipzig, 
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jikining and commenting on tlie plays of Pkuttis no less tlian 
lias been the case in modem times, for hia comedies ave of 
the highest impoi-tance in the history of the Latin language, 

13. Q. Ennius was bora in rc. 239, one year after Livius 
Andronicus had brought ont hia first play, at Rudife, in the 
countiy of the Peucetii, in Calabria, where both Greek and 
Osean were spoken. Dnring the second Punic war, when 
M. Poreins Cato was prsetor in Sardinia, Ennius served 
under him as a soldier ; when Oato returned to Rome, 
in B.C. 20i, he took Ennius with him', who thenceforth 
api>eai-s to have lived in a small house on the Aventine, 
attended by a single maid-servant, and supporting himself 
by teaching Greek and translating Greek plays for the 
Roman stage. By this means he gained the friendship of 
some of the Roman nobility, and especially of the elder 
Scipio Africanns. In B.C. 189 he accompanied the consul, 
M. Fulvius Nobilior, on his campaign against the ^toliaas, . 
and afterwards celebrated his victoiy over them in a jioem. 
A few years later the son of Fuhius Nobilior, having been 
appointed triumvir colonics dedttcendce, procured for Ennius 
the rights of a Roman citizen, and assigned to him a piece of 
land at Poteutia, in Picennm. Ennius suffered much from 
gout, and died in B.C. 169. He was buried in the tomb of 
the Scipios, where he was represented in a marble statue. 

Ennius spoke three languages, Greek, Oscan, and Latin, 
whence he used to say that he had (i-w corda {three minds), 
and notwithstanding his suffering from gout, bo used to 
drink a good deal of wine to help his poetical inspiration. 

He was, more than any of his predecessors, the real founder 
of Latin literature, and may in more than one respect be com- 
pared with Dante : both displayed the same vigour and energy 
of language and had the same power of imagination. Ennius 
stirred up the spirit of the Romans in many ways by intro- 
ducing among ijiem whatever of Greek art and taste he had 
himself acquired. The introduction of the hexameter into 
Latin poetiy is his work, and no ancient poet has displayed 
hia powers in such a variety of ways as linius, and in moat 
cases with perfect success. He enjoyed the admiration of 
his countrymen during his lifetime, and down to the latest 
times of tlie empii-e all recognised his extraordinaiy powers, 
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and looked upon him as the Roman Homei'. The i-efined 
gentlemen of the age of Augustus, it is true, did not quite 
relish his poetry, but such defects as they censured occur 
even more in the subsequent writers of comedy and ti-agedy, 
and ttey after all refer rather to mere matters of form than 
to the siibatanoe and spirit of his works. Even Horace 
admits his great merits ; and, at a later period, when people 
had become tired of the polished but empty productions of 
the time, as in the days of Hadrian, they gladly returned to 
the invigorating and genuine intellectual food provided by 
Ennius, through whom Latin Utemture had entered upon an 
entirely new life. 

14. All his works were either onginal compositions or 
imitations and tranaiations of Greek authors ; but bis great 
mind shone more in the former than in the latter. His 
works were ;— 

1. Annaks, his greatest and probably his latest produc- 
' tion, an epic poem in eighteen books, in which he re- 
lated, in hexameter verse, the traditional history of Rome 
in chronological order, from the arrival of jEneas in Italy 
down to his own time. Ennius himself meant this work 
to be for the Romans what Homer was for the Greeks, and 
the Romans really did look upon it in that light Even 
the fragments we have of it (about 600 verses or parts of 
verees) contain passages of the highest poetical merit. These 
Annales were read, both in private and in public, down to 
a very late period of the empire. 

2. Tragedies, chiefly free translations of the tragedies 
of Euripides, whose philosophical reasoning and rhetorical 
manner seem to have had greater attraction for him than 
jEschjIus or Sophocles. We know the titles of about 
twenty-six ; they were still read and admired in the time 
of Cicero, but we now possess only a few fragments. He 
also wrote one or two pi-setextatie; but in comedy he seems 
to have been less successful, and we have only a very few 
fragments of two or three. 

3. Saturee, a collection of various poems in different 
metres, apparently divided into six books. One of these 
poems was entitled Seipio. The saturte of Ennius must have 
been very different from those which we have mentioned 
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bffoi-e, and wliieli were of ii scenic cliaractor. li^utiiits is 
alluded to by Horace as the iiiventoi' of satiiiie or satires, so 
that they must Iiave been something like those of Luciliua 
and Hoi-ace himself. 

Besides these ■works, epigi'ams also are mentioned, and n 
translation of the prose work of Euemeros, the precursor of 
modem rationalists, who attempted to explain tlie myths of 
the Greet gods as misimderstood natural occnrrences.* 

15. M. Paouvius, a son of Ennina' sister, was boi-n in B.r, 
220 at Tarentum, but afterwards accompanied his uncle to 
Eome, where he acquii-ed gresit reputation as a painter, and 
still more as a writer of tragedies. One of his paintings in 
the temple of Hercules, in the Fonua Boarium, was highly 
esteemed as late as the time of Pliny. In Home he became 
the friend of Laelins and Seipio, and occupied himself chiefly, 
like his predecessors, with translating Gi'eek plaj^, an occu- 
pation which he continued up to a very advanced period 
of life, for at the age of eighty he competed with Attius, 
who was fifty years younger than himself. After this his 
declining health induced him to return to liis native city, 
where he died at the age of nearly ninety. 

Paouvius, both in his lifetime and for centuries after- 
wMxls, enjoyed the reputation of one of the greatest ti-agic 
writei-s. He translated Greek tragedies, chiefly tJiose of 
Sophocles, with more or less freedom. Only one of them, 
the Antiopa, was an adaptation of a play of Eui-ipides. 
We know iiie titles of twelve cf his tragedies, a few of 
uliich seem to have been original compositions, and only 
one, entitled Pavlus, dealt with a Eoraan subject. It 
was formerly believed that Pacuvius also wrote comedies, 
Irat thei'e is no evidence to support this opinion. As 
regards his style, the ancients praise his uhertas, probably 
alluding to his lich and well roiindod sentences, for Cicero 
cidls bis verses omati and elaborati. Fi-om the fragments 
which have been presei-ved we can still perceive that he 
had to contend with the harshness and inflexibility of the 
language, and had recoui'se to bold compounds and archaic 
ibniis to give tragic pathos to bis verses. This, of course, 

* The best collection and arrangement of the fri^ionta nf Ennuis 
is that by J. Vahlen, Eaninnie PteaU itdiijuia: Leipzig, 1834, 
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displeased not only tlie critics of tlio Angiistaii ngo, but is 
blamed even by Cicero and Quintilian,* 

16- CEECilius Statius, a contemporary of Paciivius, -was 
bom about B.C. 219, in the country of the Inaiibres, a Keltic 
tribe in the north of Italy. He caiae to Rome, probably aa 
a prisoner of war and a slave, about b.c. 200. After his 
eniancipation he became the friend of Enniua, whom he 
survivwi only by a few years, for he died in B.C. 166. 
How he got his education and his knowledge of Greek is un- 
known, but he miist have been well acquainted with Greek 
literature, as he translated many pieces of the new Attic 
comedy, especially of Menander, adopting at fii-st the style 
and manner of Plautus ; but later on he followed the hel- 
eniaing tendency, and became more regular, withoot, how- 
ever, sacrificing bis own innate force and vigour. His 
productions met with great applause, and Cicero, who often 
quotes his veraea, says that he was perhaps the greatest 
of all comic poets. Unfortunately, no complete play of his 
has come down to us; but from the fragments we have it 
is clear that bis language, though still haesh, was less archaic 
than that of Paouvius. Cicero, who otherwise valued him 
veiy highly, calls him malus auetor Latinitatit; and his 
language may indeed not have been quite correct, as by his 
birth he was neither a Greek nor a Roman. His fragments 
are rather numerous, and we know the titles of at least forty 
of his comedies, most of which were jxdliaUB. They have 
been collected in O. Ribbeck's ComAconi/ni Latinorwin Re- 
Uquim, p. 29, foil. 

17. There are a few other writers of paUiatm belonging to 
this period, bat very little is known about them. One of 
them is called Trabea.. of whom we have only two small 
fragments quoted by Cicero; another is Atilius, who acqiiii'ed 
the nickname of, Misogynos, and whose language is allied 
hard ; a third, LJcinlus Imbrex, of whom a comedy entitled 
A'easra is mentioned ; and lastly, Luscius Lavinius, who is 
vehemently attacked in nearly all the prologues to the 
comedies of Terence, His comedies are described as such 
faithful translations of the Greek that he retained even such 
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passages as were litely to give ofl'eiicc to tlie Eomaiis (see 
0. Ribbeck, as above, p, 71). 

18. P. Terentins was bom at Cai-thage (wljence lie is 
calletl Afer, i.e., an African), and was brought to Rome at 
an eai-ly a^ as a slave, having either been bought or cap- 
tured. His mafiter, a senator Terentius LucaJiua, had him 
educated as a free-bom youth, and afterwards gave liim his 
freedom. It was perhaps owing to his African origin tliat 
he became acquainted with the younger Seipio Africanus, 
Lielius, and o^er illustrious Bomans. This connection and 
friendship gave rise to the gossiping report, got up by 
jealous rivals, that Seipio or Leelius was tlie real author of 
the comedies bearing the name of Terence, After having 
brought out six plays, the last of which was the Aildplii, he 
went to Greece, apparently for the purpose of study, and on 
his way back he died, B.C. 159, having scai-cely completed 
his twenty-fifth year. The place of his death is iincei-faiin, 
for according to some he perished at sea, where bis ship was 
wrecked; while, according to others, he died on land in 
Arcadia, of a disease aggravated by vexation at the loss by 
shipwreck of a large number of ti-anslations of Greek comedies. 

19. The six comedies which Terence composed and brought 
out upon the Roman stage are still extant, as well as their 
most important ancient commentators, Donatus and Eiigra- 
phius. We also possess the didasoalia of the six plays, that 
is, the official accounts of the time and the circumstances 
under which they were performed at Rome. The six plays 

1. Andria, first performed, at the ludi Megalenses in B.C. 
166 ; it is an adaptetion of a comedy of Menander, with ad- 
ditions from another of the same auljior. The ledile who had 
the sui>erintendence of the games, when Terence offered his 
Andria, desired him to read it to Cwcilius Statins and obtain 
his opinion upon it, Ciecilius expressed great admiration of 
the work, and it was performed. The conclusion of the play 
exists in two different redactions. 

2, Eunuchus, likewise made up of two plays of Menan- 
der, was fii-st performed at the Megalensian games in B.C. 
161 ; it is one of Terence's best plays, and met with great 
applause. 
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3. Hautoniimorwmmoa, i.e., the seif-torturer, is an imi- 
tation of a play of Menandei- of the same name. It i-epresents 
an intrigue of a somewhat eccentric kind, and h rather tame ; 
it was first performed at the ludi Jlontmii in B.C. 161. 

4. Pliormio, an imitation of a Greek play by Apollodorus 
of Karystoa. Its title is the name of the parasite who acts a 
chief part in it. The action is exciting, the characters varied 
and well drawn, and the wholo is very lively and amusing. 
It was performed in the same year as the Eimuchua at the 
ludi Romani. 

5. Heeyra, i.e., the mother-in-law, an imitation of a comedy 
of Apollodorus, was performed in b.c. 165. This play con- 
tains scarcely any action, but consists entirely of clever 
delineations of character. It was the most unsuccessful of 
Terence's comedies, for its performance was twice interrupted, 
and it was only during a third attempt that the audience 
allowed it to be gone through. 

6. Adelphi, or the Brothers, was an imitation of a play of 
the same name by Menander, but in it he introduced a scene 
from Diphiloa. It was performed in B.C. 160 for the second 
time, and ia no doubt the most successful of all Terence's 
comedies ; its plot is simple but well devised, the characters 
are finely sustained, and lie whole is spirited and animated.* 

20, All the comedies of Terence are palliafae, and the fact 
that he often combined two plays into one, or introduced in 
the one scenes from another, seems to show that he was 
wanting in inventive power : if he had possessed more genius 
ho would have made additions, where wanted, from hia own 
resources. Still, he combined the parts of his originals so 
skilfully that, without the aid of Donatus, we should be 
iinable to discover them. Terence makes use of his prologues 
chiefly to defend himself against the attacks of others. The 
manner in which he used his originals shows that he pos- 
sessed but small independence of mind, and that he followed 
them almost slavishly. This is probably the reason why, in 
the canon of the authors of palliatse, only the sixth place was 

• The beat editions of Terence are those of R. Bentley; Cambridge 
and London, 1726; and of Westerhovius, Hag. Comit., 1726, con- 
taining the coininentaries of Donatna and Eugraphius. The best text 
is that of A. Fleckeiisen : Leipzig, 1S57. 
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assigned to him. What distinguishes his works is thoir 
correctuess and elegance; his characters have neither the 
freshness nor the stroagth and animation of those of Flaiitns, 
but at thfi same time have none of the coareeness of 
Plaufcits. In short, Terence composed his comedies in a state 
of perfect dependeuce on his originals, and according to the 
strict rules of art which he found to be observed in them ; 
and his object appears to have been to please the higher class 
of Eonuan society, rather than the great body of the people. 
His language is everywhei-e smooth and elegant, and such as 
■\ve may suppose to have been employed in ordinary life by 
the better class of Romans. His versification is more correct 
and regular tlian that of Plautus, but less varied and spirited. 

SI. Titinins is the first who confined himself to the com- 
position oT togatte. He belonged to a respectable plebeian 
family, and was a contemporaiy of Terence, whom he seems to 
have survived. We tnow the titles of fifteen of his comedies, 
and from the fragments, collected by 0. Eibbeck (p. 115, 
foil.), we see that their character was somewhat coai-se, such 
as would please a popular audience of the time. His fresh- 
ness and animation i-emiud us of Plautus, but his delinea- 
tion of character is more i^gular and methodical, r^^mhliug 
tiiat of Terence. 

22. Turpilius was likewise a contemporaiy of Terence, 
but long survived him. He wrote only palliatse, and pre- 
pared Greek comedies of the middle and new schools for the 
Eoman stage. So far iia we can judge from the fragments 
of his plays, his tone was more animated than that of either 
Csecilius or Terence, whom he resembles in his versification; 
but his language is richer in the popular element. We 
know the titles of thirteen of his comedies, the majority of 
which seem to have been imitations of Menander. It is 
not improbable that Turpiiius ceased writing comedies at 
an early period, as in his time palliatse appear to have 
lost their popularity with Eoman audiences, {See Eibbeck, 
as above, p. 73, foil.) 

33. LuciOB Attius, also wiitten Accius, was born in b.c. 
170 at Pisauruni, where, in B.C. 184, a Roman colony had 
been established; his jiarents were freedmen (libertini). 
Theie ia a story that when Pacuvius had withdrawn to 
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Tarentum, Attius, who waa a little younger, undertook a 
journey to Asia. On passing through Tarentum he ■waa 
invited by the older poet, ami while staying with him for 
several days read to him his tragedy of Atreus. Pacuvius, 
on having heard it, remarked that what he had written was 
indeed sonorous and grand, but that it nevertheless appeared 
to him a little too hard and severe. " You are right," 
replied Attiua, " and 1 do not regret it ; for I hope that my 
future productions will be better." He lived on intimate 
terms with D. Junius Brutus (consid in B.C. 138), who 
adorned the entrances to temples and monuments with verses 
of his Attius. We still know the titles of at least thirty-seven 
tragedies, most of which were modifications of Greek originals, 
but two of them seem to have been original and indepen- 
dent works, based upon scenes from the Iliad. Hth selection 
of subjects shows that he well understood the nature of 
tragedy, and he may withoiit hesitation be regarded as the 
most talented among the Eoman tragic writers. He took 
for his models especially ^schylus and Sophocles. The tone 
perceptible in the remains of his works shows that the high 
estimation of the ancients was well deserved, for they con- 
tain evidence of great animation and pathos. He did not 
confine himself to imitating Greek originals, but also wrote 
original dramas on Eoman subjects (prcttextm), such as the 
self-sacrifice of the younger P. Decius Mus and the story 
of Brutus the tyrannicide. 

Attiua also composed other works in verse — 

1. SidoBcaiiea, a sort of history of Greek and Eoman 
poetry, especially of the drama, in trochaic tetrameters. 

2. Pragmalican, libri, in the same metre, referred to the 
history of art. 

3. Fwrerga, treating probably of agricultural subjects, 
and, 

4. Annates, in at least three books and in the tragic metre. 
Of their nature we know nothing, except that some mytho- 
logical subjects were treated of in them. 

He appears to have bestowed great attention upon the 
forms of the language, for he used frequent alliteration, 
spelt aggehia instead of angdus, rejected the use of y 
apd z, indicated the length of vowels by doubling them, 
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and prefen-ed Gfreek inflectional terisiinations to Latin 

24. There are a few other writers of palliatse belonging 
to this period, such as Juventius, Valerius, A, Fulvius 
Labeo, and FopilliUB Ljenas, but very little is known of 
them. The few fragments of their works which have come 
down to lis are collected in 0. Ribheck's Comicorum Zatiii- 
orum liellqui(e. 

B. Prose Writers op the Second Period, 
It lias already been remarked that the earliest Boraan 
historians composed their works in Greek. The most im- 
portant among them are G. Fabius Pictor and L. Cincius 
Alimentus. 

35. G. Pabiua Pictor flourished about the time of the 
second Punic war. Dui-ing the inroad of the Gauls into 
Italy, in B.C. 235, lie is said to have taken part in the 
wai- against them. After the battle of Cannse, in B.C. 21 6, 
he was seat as ambassador to Delphi, to consult the 
oi-acle. This is almost all we know of the circumstances 
of his life. His great work was a history of P^ome from 
the time of jEneas down to bis own day; as it contained 
tlie history of thp whole of the second Punic war, tlie 
work must have been written after its termination in b.c. 
201. It is frequently referred to as an authority by 
Poiybius, Dionysius, Livy, and otters ; his veracity is not 
doubted, except that he is censured for having allowed 
himself occasionally to be led astray by his patriotism. 
As passages of the work ai-e frequently quoted in Latin, it 
is probable that a Latin translation of it was made at a later 
time ; but it is doubtful whether this translation was made 
by the author himself, or by some other member of the Fabia 
gens; perhaps by Fahius Maximus Servilianus, who was 
consul in B.C. 142.t 
■ 36. Cincius AlimeiitUB, a younger eontemponurv of Fabius 

' Tho fragments of Attius are collected in 0. Eibbeck'a Tnujira- 
riaa Latmoriim EeUium, p, 114, foil. 

fThefragmenta, both Greek and Ijatin, are collaotecl in A, Krause's 
i'ite H Fragmenta Veterum Historkorum Sojitanorum, p. 38, toll.: 
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Pictor, waa praetor in B.C. 310, ■when he restored peace in 
Sicily after the withdrawal of the Carthaginians. He him- 
self stated in his work that he had been taken prisoner by 
Hannibal, perhaps in b-c. 208. He, lite Fabiiia, wrote the 
annals of Rome in Greek, which are often referred to by 
later writers, and of which a second book ia mentioned. He 
treated the early period very briefly, but in dealing witli the 
history of his own time be was more minute. 

Much confusion and uncertainty have been caused by the 
fact that there was another person of the same name, who 
lived at a much later time ; for under the name of Cincius 
Alimentus are mentioned works De Fastis, I>e Comiliis, Ds 
Congulum Potestate, De Officio Jurisconsulli, Mystagogica, 
De Re Militari, and De V&rbis Priseia ; but all these works 
are manifestly the productions of a learned jurist who lived 
at a much later period, perhaps acontemporary of Cicero, who 
bore the same name as the annalist. (Sec Krause, as above, 
p. 63, foil.) 

27. Besides these two there are a few othera who wrote 
' historical works in Greek, such as— 

1. P. Cornelius Scipio, a son of the elder Afiicanus, whom 
Cicero mentions as the author of some Greek history, most 
agreeably written. 

2. C. Aoiliua Glabrio, a Eoman senator of high rank, 
■wrotfl in Greek tlie annals of Home, from its foundation 
down to his own time, i.e., about B.C. 194. These annals 
were afterwards translated into Latin by one Claudius. Of 
both the Greek and the Latin only a few fragments are 
preserved. (See Krause, p. 84, foil.) 

28. M. Poreius Cato.— Amid the hellenising t«ndencics 
which threatened to stifle all attempts to create a national 
literature, there arose M. Poreius Cato, the most determined 
champion of all that was national in the life and literature 
of the Romans. He is generally called Cato the Censor or 
Cato CensoriuB, to distinguish him from Cato TJticensis, the ' 
contemporary of Ctesar. He belonged to the plebeian gens 
Porcia, and was bom at Tuaculum in B.C. 234; he obtained the 
quffistorship in B.C. 204, the fedOeahip in B.C. 199, the prte- 
torship in the following year, the constdship in b.c. 195, and 
the censorship, for which he is most celebrated, in B.C. 184. 
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He lived to a great old age. and died in his ninetietii yeai', 
Rc. 149. 

Cato' was a most able and uncompromisiag adversary of 
the pi-oud aristocracy; he clearly saw what he wanted, :md 
pursued his objects sometimea with resolute straightforward- 
ness ajwl sometimes with cunning ; he was of a combative 
nature aiid full of natural wit : in short, he was the true 
type of an ancient Eoman. With all this he was exceed- 
ingly vaia, liking to jmt his own acts in the most favourable 
light, and not free irom mean selfishness. In politics lie 
was less far-sighted than his patrician opponents, but no one 
possessed more genuine patriotism than he. Although in 
his earlier years he professed little respect for writeiB of 
any kind, yet he became himself in the end a more volumin- 
ous writer than any of his contemporaries, and the real 
creator of Latin prose. He was, as Quintiliaa says, at oace 
a great general, a philo.sopber, an orator, a historian, a 
lawyer, and well versed in husbandly. He was the first 
Roman -who composed and published works in prose, and 
those not a few. It is singulai' that he, the ardent upholder 
of all that was national, bi-ought to Eome Ennius, the very 
man who established the taste for Greek literature amon^ 
the Romans. 

39. Cato took a lively interest in all public affairs down 
to the latest period of his life ; and being indefatigable in 
his opposition to the hellenising tendencies of the time, he 
had ample opportunities of displaying hia talent as an orator. 
The following is a list of his literary productions ; — 

1. Orations.— li we except the one famous speech of 
Appius Claudius against Pyrrhus, and a few funeral lauda- 
tions, Cato's were the first speeches that were written out 
and published. Cicero knew upwards of 150 of his speeches, 
and we still know of about eighty, partly front fragments 
etill extant and partly from the mention of the occasions on 
which they were delivered. These eighty were jiartly judi- 
cial speeches and partly political, being delivered eitiier in 
the senate or before the assembled people. They were read 
and studied down to the fourth century of the Christian era. 
"What remains of them shows a great natural eloqiience, 
always suited to the occasion and abounding in playful 
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mirth, mingled with profound earnestness, self-laudation, and 
biting sarcasm,* 

2. Origines.—Tim ia the title of Cato's most important 
wort, in seyen books ; the first contained the history of the 
Itoman kings, the second and third an account of the origin 
of the towns and cities of Italy, the fourth the first Punic 
war, the fifth the second Punic war, and the remaining 
books wei-o devoted to the subsequent wars down to the 
year B.C. 149. In his account of the wars (probably those 
described in the later books) he did not name the generals 
engaged in them, but only related the occurrences. The 
title Origines probably applied only to the first three books, 
which may have been published first, and the title was re- 
tained when the other books were added at a lat«r time. 
The work, which is sometimes referred to under the title 
Historice or Annales, also contained some of the author's 
speeches. The fragments have been collected by Krauae in 
tlie work already referred to, p. 98, foil 

3. PrcEcepta ad Filium was the title of a work which Cato 
wrote for the instruction of his son. His rich and varied 
experiences enabled him to advise and instruct his son in 
such matters as agriculture, the laws of health (in which he 
was opposed to the doctrines of Greet physicians), oratoiy, 
military and legal affairs. The work was intended to be a 
guide to a young Roman in the various relations of life. It 
is, however, not quite certain whether all the subjects men- 
tioned were treated of in the Prmcepla, or whether some of 
them were not disonssed in separate treatises. With a 
similar object he addressed to his son various letters and a. 
work in verse (carmen). 

4. Facete Dicta was a collection of witty and pointed say- 
ings of otheS^ Soon after his death a similar collection of 
bis own wittyUnd wise sayings was made, partly from his 
writings and partly from the recollection of contemporaries. 
This collection retained its popularity for many centuries. 

5. Da He Huslica, i.e., on agriculture, but mainly on the 
cultivation of the vine and the olive. This is the only 
one of Cato's works that has come down to ns in a com- 

n H. Meyer's Oralo- 
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]>lete form. It is pi-operly a manual of instruction about 
tlie management of an estate near Casinum aad Venafrum, 
belonging to one L. Manlius, The first part contains sys- 
tematic instruction on vines and oli\e plantations, but this 
is followed by an iiregular mass of ralea ibout the manage- 
ment of domestic affaii-s, some of whicli aie ^ery amusing, 
about making purchases, about leuta, saonbces, and the cure 
of diseases. The style of the book is biief %nd aphoristic, 
but the language has scarcely the archiic i.haracter which 
we should expect in a work of Cato s, whi-nce it is generally 
believed that its present form is a more recent or modernised 
edition of the oiiginal.* 

30. As the example of publishing speeches had been set 
by Cato, it was followed by others. The most distinguished 
orators among his contemporaries, some of whom published 
their speeches, ai-e — Farina Maxlmus Cunctator, whose fune- 
ral oration on his son was gi-eatly admired by Cicero ; Q. 
CmeUius MeteUus, who published a funeral oration on his 
father; M. Cornelius Cethegue; P. Iiicinitts Crassus; the 
elder SHpio Jfricanus; the father of the celebrated Gi-acchi; 
L. Papirius, L. Pauhs, C Svlpicius GaUvs, and C. Tibius; 
but no specimens of their oratory are now extant. 

Along with oratory the study of the law also began to be 
zealously cultivated duriug this period. Among the eminent 
jurists we may mention — 1. Aelius Sextus, the first author of 
a book on law, entitled Tripertila, which, among other 
matters, contained a commentaiy on the laws of the Twelve 
Tables, 2. M. Porciua Cato, a son of Cato Censorius, who 
•wrote a work, De Jwi-is Disciplina, in at least fifteen books. 
3. M. FulmtLs Nobilior, the aristocratic opponent of the elder 
Cato, published Fast/i which were set up in the temple of 
Hercules. 

31. History continued to bo written in Creek by some 
down to the time of Sulla, who himself is said to have written 
memoira of his life in Greek. Among the historians of this 
class we have to mention : — 

I. C. Aoilius, who wi-ote a history of Kome in Greek, 
apparently from the foundation of the city, do^vn at least 
to the year B.C. 194. The work was afterwai-ds translated 

• The work is printed in M. Gema'a Sa-iptores Set RvMkm, VoL I. 
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into Latin and continued by Claudius Quadrigarius down to 
the time of the ciril wars. 

2. A. Postumiua Albinua likewise wrote a history of 
Home, beginning apparently with the earliest times. 

3. P. Scipio Hasiea appears to have written in Greek 
some work l^^tiriaToKtiov) about the war with King Perseus of 
MaceJouia. 

It maybe nientionel heie that the freedman, Sp. Cai^ 
vilius, was one of the firrt who established a public school 
at Rome, about b c 230 He is said to have intro- 
dnced the letter g and to have rejected the letter s. The 
alphabet he thus arranged contained twenty-one letters. 
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32. During this period Latin, literature reached its full 
development ; what the sixth century had prepared the 
seventh matured and completed. Carthage was destroyed 
and Greece subdued ; crowds of Greeks flocked to Rome and 
helped to bring about the final victory of Greek mariners and 
modes of thinking over the ancient national life of the 
Romans: Grisda captafenim victorem cepit, as Hoi'ace says. 
Unfortnnately, the Romans were not in a condition to judge 
what was i-eally deserving to be imitated in Greek life and 
literature, and oftener preferred the bad to the good. The 
family of the Scipios, where men like Panaetius and Polybius 
were always welcome guests, gathered ixjund it the noblest 
spirits of the time, who were uncontaminated hy the avarice 
and the other vices which were then beginning to draw all 
classes into their vortex. But this very separation of intellec- 
tual and cultivated society from the rest of the people gave it 
the character of aristocratic exclusiveness, aoti 'prevented its 
exercising any great influence on the great body of contem- 
poraries. Demoralization accordingly went on increasing, 
and showed its baneful results in the wars against Numantia 
and Jugurtha. The rude Mari«s could make it a boast that 
he did not understand Greek, which in his time was so gene- 
rally known that Greek plays were frequently performed at 
Rome. Roman writers, adaiowledging the superiority of 
Greek literature, endeavoured to imitate its correctness and 
elegance, and only very few, such as Liicilius, disdained to 
compote with the Greeks in the smoothness and elegance of 
their compositions. 

Ever since the year b.c. 145 complete Greek thealires were 
annually erected at Rome of wood, which, when the season 
iv-as over, could be taken down. The first permanent stone 
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theatre was built by Pompey in E C 5 '' In poetical liten 
ture the composition of dramas &till predominated , but as 
the palliatie were rapidly supplanted by togatec, attellanEP 
and mimes, it isclear that popular amusements la&umed moie 
and more the character of low and Tulgar farces All other 
branches of poetry nearly died out but probe litemture, m 
the form of histoiy, oratorv and jiinsprudence, made e"vtta 
ordinary progress. The Latin language, on the ■whole, 
retained the character impressed upon it by Emiiua, at leist 
so far as literatui-e and the speech of the e'luc ited classes 
■were concerned : for the language of common hie continued 
its own ancient ways, and the Satumian "veise kept its 
ground in the popular amusements intended for the nubheb 
of the people. 

A, Poets of the Thiud Period 
33. The few poets of this period are ; — 

1. T. Quinetius Atta, of whose life nothing is known, 
except that he died in B.C. 78, and was biiried on the road to 
Prseneste, near the second milestone. Atta and Afranius are 
the moat important writers of togatte ; and the subjects of 
Atta's plays, of which we know the titles of eleven, were 
all distinctly Eoman. The few remaining fragments are 
marked by a strong national colouring. The ancients praise 
him for the consistency with which he drew his characters, 
especially those of females. His plays continued to be pcr- 
foraied as late as the time of Augustus. Atta is also men- 
tioned as the author of epigrams in dactylic metre.* 

2. L. AfraniuB, a more important writer of togatse even 
than Atta, was bom about B.C. 144, so that the most 
active period of his life must have been ibout bc 100 
H 13 m k hi t nly unt f th mb f h 
idtnsbt! ac tftl tt t 
"ttk 1 dfftyttl fh d tly 
m intTi d tl il th E m t c It tl 
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Afi-aniira ^Tas rleeply imbued with Greek culture, but 
apparently also with its depraved morality. He did indeed 
take Menander for his model and wrote in his spirit, but 
confined himself to Roman subjects, chiefly representing the 
life of the middle classes : hia comedies were, in fact, pictures 
of the family life of the Roman middle classes His language, 
as we see from his numerous fragments, combined the vigour 
and freshness of Plautus with the correctness and elegmce 
of Terence.* ^^ 

3. C. Lneilius was bom, in B.C. 14S, at Stiessa Amtmca 
in Campania, and belonged to a family of equestrian rank ; 
a sister of his was grandmother of Pompej While yet very 
young he accompanied the younger Soipio Afncanus in the 
war against Numantia, and afterwards lived with him and 
Lfelius on terms of intimacy. Such society must have had 
great influence upon the intellectual development of Luciliua. 
He lived at Eome in the house built for the son of King 
Antiochus, who was kept there as a. hostage. He was well 
versed in the literatures of both Rome and Greece, and took 
a lively interest in everything that was going on around 
him. That he had many enemies as well as fiiends is clear 
from the fragments of his poems which have come down 
to us; but he maintained his independent spirit amid the 
busy turmoil and selfishness of his time. Ho died at Naples 
in B.C. 103, at the age of forty-six, and was honoured with a 
funeral at tlie public expense. 

The only work which Lucilius appears to liave written 
was a collection of iS'aftovB or Satirm, in thirty books, most of 
which were composed in hexameters, but some also in iambic 
and trochaic metres. In these satires he expressed with 
gi'sat freedom his tlioughts upon everything he saw, heard, 
or i-ead, exercising his criticism upon politics, manners, and 
Jitcrature. He did this with a boldness which neither before 
nor after him any satii'ist ha^ ventured to imitate, for he 
assailed many of his contemporaries by name, and did not 
scmple to attack the whole city. We know that Ennina 
had written satur^ before him, but as Lucilius is called the 
inventor of satire, there can be no doubt that his satires 

' For the fragments of his plays, see 0. Eibbeck'a Comic. Lai. 
Ediqidw, p, 140, foil. 
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were of an entirely different character from those of Ennius. 
The fragments we have of the satires of Lucilius show a 
highly cultivated mind, a keen intellect, moral eamestaess, 
a cheerful disposition, and ready wit ; but great indifference 
as to style and versification, defects which are more than 
once referred to by Horace, who otherwise recognises in him 
a great master. Lucilius seems to have composed his satires 
very hurriedly and in an offhand manner; but notwithstand- 
ing their formal defects they were read and enjoyed by many 
even in the time of Augustus ; and at a later period some 
preferred him to Horace, whom he cei'tainly surpassed in 
force and originality.* 

34. The remaining poets of this period are few, and chiefly 
authors of erotic epigi'ams of little value, in imitation of the 
Alexandrian Greeks. The most noteworthy are PompiliUB, 
Valerius .^dituua (of whom two epigrams are still extant), 
Porcias Licinius (some of whose epigrams have been pre- 
served by A. Geliius and Suetonius), and Q. LutatiuB 
Catulus (who was consul in b.c. 102). Their remains are 
collected in Weicbert's Foetarum Lat. Eeliquim, p. 348, foil. 

The poets, 0. Valerius, of Sora, hence caUed SoranUB, and 
C. Julius Cffisar Strabo, who died in b.c. 87, wrote tragedies. 
Towards the end of this period two poets acquired reputation 
by transforming the ancient atellanse into a regular branch 
of comic literature. These wei'e L. Pomponius of Eononia 
and NoTius. The former, who seems to have been the more 
original and certainly the more productive, lived about B.C. 
90; we have fragments of sixty-five of his atellanfe, while 
of those of Novius we have only forty-three. The remains 
of both show that they often indulged in coarse and even 
obscene language to gratify the popular taste of the times.t 

B. Prose Writers of the Third Period. 

35. During the first twenty years of this period there was 
no lack of good orators, the most distinguished among whom 
were the younger Seipio AfricanUB and his brother Pabius 

* His numerous fragments have been collected by 0. D. Gerlaeli ; 
Zurich, 1345. 

t Their remains are collected in 0. Eibbeok's Coviic. Lai. Ediquia, 
p. 191, folL 
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^milianus, Sulpicius Galba, M. Lepidus, Furins Philua, 
mid Q. Metellus Macedonioua, Orations of some of them 
■wn-e i-eail and jidmired by Cicero, and one by Q. Metellna 
was recited by Augustus in the senate. 

Duiing the period of the Gracchi, from B.C. 133 to b.c, 
119, oratory had the most splendid opportunities of display- 
ing its powers in the violent i)arty straggles, but no ono 
distinguished himself more than the younger Gracchiis, the 
few specimens of whose eloquence still extant fully justify the 
adraii-a,tion they excited at the time. But he was not the 
onlyonvtor; both among hia friends and among his foes there 
wpra men of unusual powers who made their voices heanl* 

36. The historians of the fii-st twenty yeare of this period 
still followed the example of the earlier annalists, hut they 
wrote in Latin, as Cato had dona It is astonishing to find 
that at the very time when a Polybius wrote, Rome had only 
her annalista or dry dironiclera. The earliest among them 

1.- Casaius Hemina, who wrote a work in at least Jivo 
books, sometimes called ffistorice and sometimes Annales. He 
seems to have given a minute a-xiount of the early history of 
Borne. The fourth book treated of the second Punic war. 
The fi'agments of this, as well as of the other historians, are 
collected in the work of Krause, ah-eady referred to. 

2. It Calpurnius Piso Frugi was a more important writer 
than Hemina, but, like him, he began with the earliest times 
and continued the history in seven books down to his own 
day. He was censor in B.C. 120, and one of the opponents 
of the Gracchi His wotk is praised for its trustworthiness, 
and the frequent quotations from it by Livy and Dionyaiua 
show ite author to have been a simple-minded and honest 
character. His style, however, is not favourably judged of 
by Cicero. Ho also appears to Iiave published orations. 

3. Q. Fahius MazimuB Servilianus, an eminent jurist, and 
consul in B.C. 142, is also mentioned as a writer of annals, of 
which the first hook is qiioted. 

4. Cn. Qeliius wrote annales, of which a fifteenth book 

* Wliatever fragmonta of the oratoiis of those times remain have 
Tiecu collected by Meyer, Oratomm Mom. Fragmeata, : Zuricli, 
1S42. 
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is mentioned, and which seems to have been a rather yoIu- 
minous work, 

37. While the writing of history was thus still in its 
infancy, the study of the law and its exposition were making 
vast progress, no douht the result of the many legal questions 
which arose at the time. The most eminent jurists of the 
time were M'. Maniliua, M. Junius Brutus, and especially 
P. Uucias Scffivola, who is supposed to have done away with 
the ancieat custom, according to which the pontifex maxiraus 
kept the public annals, because the practice of private per- 
sons writing history had rendered that part of the ponUfl's 
duty superfluous. But in order to preserve those ancient 
records, he is said to have collected them in the form of a 
book. It may be noticed that Scasvola and P. Licinius 
CraBSus, who ia praised as the gi'eatest lawyer of his day, 
sided with the Gracchi, 

38. The rapid progress which every branch of practical 
knowledge made at the time could not fail to have its effects 
also on the writing of history, and there now appear several 
men of learning who composed works on the history of their 
own times. Such men were — 

1. Caju8 Pannius, a disciple of the Gi'eek philosopher 
Panffitiua. He accompanied Tib. Gracch\is in the third 
Punie war, and was quteator in B.C. 139. He composed an 
historical work, which, as Cicero says, was not written 
without elegance, and which is praised for its truthfulness. 
It consisted of at least eight books, and seems to have treated 
only of contemporary events, for which reason its loss ia to 
be regretted all the more. On the advice of Cicero, M. 
Eriitus made an abridgement of it. 

3. L. Cieliaa Antipater, a contemporary of the Gracchi, 
was no doubt the ablest historian of his time. His woric 
consisted of at least seven books, and must have been pub- 
lished after the death of the younger Gracchus, Ita main 
subject seems to have been the second Punic war, and he 
appears to have touched upon many constitutional questions. 
He is said to have paid more attention to rhetoric than to 
law, a charge which is borne out by the remnants of the 
work we still possess. Livy seems to have made great use 
of it in his account of the second Panic war. 
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SrP. Semproaius Asellio served as a tribune of tlje sol- 
diers luider Bcipio in the war againat Numantia, He wi-ote 
a work on the liistory of his own time which consisted of at 
least fourteen books, tlie fifth of which contained an account 
of the death of Tib. Gracchus. From an opinion of Ids quoted 
by A. Gellius it appears that he had a far more correct view 
of wliat history ought to he than any of his predecessors. 

i. C. Semproniua Taditauus, consul in b.c. 129, was a 
man of a highly cultivated mind, and an elegant writer. His 
historical work seems to have embraced the early history aa 
well aa that of his own time. He is also mentioned as the 
author of Lilri Magistratuum and other works. 

5. Junius Gracchanus, an intimate friend of C. Gracchus, 
■whence he obtained the name of Gracchanus. He was an 
antiquarian rather than an historian, inasmuch as he directed 
his attention chiefly to constitutional questions. He wrote 
a work, De Magistratihis, addressed to his friend Pomponius, 
the father of Cicero's friend Atticus. The fragments of this 
work show that he endeavoured to combine historical in- 
vestigations with the explanation of words. 

OUier inquirers about the same time devoted themselves 
to the elu<adation of the early literature of their country. 
Thus Lampadio wrote a commentary on Nfevius' poem on 
the Punic war, and Q. Varguriieius one on the annals of 
Ennius. Grammatical studies had a representative in L. 
Acting. Greek philosophy, especially that of the Stoics, 
found warm supporters among men of the highest rank, 
such as Q. Tubero, the augur Q. ScEevola, and 0. Blossius 
of Cumffi, the faithful friend of Tib. Gracchus, 

39. The period from the violent suppression of the Gracchi 
and their party till about b.c. 100, is the time during which 
C. Lucilius and L. Afranius displayed their gi-eatest literary 
activity. Other contemporary writers were P. Eutilius 
RuiilS, consul in c.c. 105, and Q, LutatiUB Catulus, consul 
in B.C. 102. The former, besides works on law, wrote an 
account of his own life while he was Jiving in exile at 
Smyrna. A fifth book is mentioned; and it would seem 
that the work, originally composed in Latin, was afterwards 
also published in Greek. Lutatius Catnlus, besides the 
erotic epigrams already mentioned, likewise wrote hia auto- 
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biogt-apliy, and a work entitled Communis Historia, in at least 
four books, which, to judge from the fragments we still 
possess, seems to have had a Euhemeristic tendency. 

Grammatical studies had a most able representative in L. 
.JlliuB PifflCOaimiS StilO, of Lauuvium, a man of equestrian 
rank, who may be regarded as the first Roman philologist. 
He ia often called simply JE\ias, and lived on intimate terms 
with somo of the moat influential optimates. He was a fol- 
lower of the Stoic philosophy, and the first who lectured to 
a circle of friends on Latin literature and oratory, and laid the 
foundation of a regular stndy of the Iiatin language by com- 
menting on its moat ancient monnments. Varro, who was 
one of his pupils, afterwards followed in his footsteps. Auiong 
the works ho wrote we may notice commentaries on the 
Carmina Saliorum and on the laws of the Twelve Tables. He 
was an ardent admii-er of Plautus, 

40. The twenty years from B.C. 100 to B.C. 80, a period 
full of political excitement, produced men of the greatest 
eminence both in oratory and jurisprudence, two branches 
which always went hand in hand among the Komans. His- 
torical composition inclined towards a rhetorical character, 
and was sometimes employed for party purposes. 

As regards poetry, it has been already remarked that the 
old atellauffi were raised to the rank of dramatic compositions 
for the amusement of the people. On. MatiuB translated tlie 
Hiad into Latin and composed mimiambi, that is, farces in 
iambics. Hostius and Q. Puriua are mentioned as epic poets, 
and Lieviua made a collection of erotic poems called Eroto- 
paignimi lAhri, written apparently in a somewhat lascivious 
tone, and in the melic metres of the Greeks. The higher 
kind of poetry was not cultivated, and the only one who is 
reported to have written ti'agedies is L. Juliiie CcBsar. 

Oiatory and jurisprudence continued to be cultivated by 
men of the highest ability, and are represented by M. 
Antoniwa and L. Licinius Crasnts, the former of whom 
charmed his hearers by his natural vivacity, lively imagina- 
tion, and brilliant delivery; while Crassus, though a man of 
fine intellect, extensive knowledge of the law, ready wit, and 
elegant language, did not affect his audiences as powerfully 
as M. Antonius. But besides these two, a host of distin- 
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giiiated oraiora and jurists arc mentioned whom we need not 
emmierate, as no complete jn'odnction of a.iiy one of them 
has come down to ns. 

41. Among historians the following claim our attention: — 

1. On. Aufldius, who flourished at a period coincident with 

the boyhood of Cicero. He wrote an historiciil work in 

Gi'ceb, of which only two fragments sire extant, hiit which 

seems to havo been a history of Eome down to his own 

■^~^. Q. Clandins Qnadrigaiius, who must have been horn 
iiboutB.c. 150, and seems to have survived the death of Sulla 
in E.c. 78. Of his life nothing is known, but his history, re- 
ferred to aa An7iales, Iliatorice, or Menmn Momancmi.iti Libri, 
consisted of at leaat twenty-three books, beginning with-tllfe 
capture of Home by the Gauls and coming down to bis own 
time. In the earlier portion he seems to have been veiy 
brief, but he gave more detailed accounts as he approached 
his own time. He is frequently quoted by Livy, and it ap- 
pears that he often exaggerated the number of enemies slain 
in battle. His style and language must in many respects 
have been old fasSiioned (Fragments in Kvauae, p. 243, folL). 
— 8. Valerius Antias, the most voluminous predecessor of 
Tji^y, for his history consisted of at least seventy-five books, 
beginning with the earliest times, of which he treated -very 
Tiiijiutely, and carrying the history down to the age of Sulla. 
We know his work chiefly fi-om the numerous references 
made to it by Li\y, who seems, in his earliest books, to have 
adopted his statements without any misgivings ; but in hia 
later books Livy is evidently conscious of hia defects, and 
a.lmost calls him a liar. Valerius was anything but a con- 
scientious or critical historian; his numbers are monstrously 
exaggerated, aoid are probably nothing but his own foolish 
inventions. 

4 L. Cornelius Sisenna, bom about i!,c. 119, was 
prjetor in b.c. 78, and died in Crete, in B.C. G7, as legate of 
Pompey during tlie war against the pirates. He was both a 
philosopher and an orator, but distinguished himself most as 
an historian, and in that capacity he was thought to have 
surpassed all his predecessors, though hia stylo of writing 
did not satisfy Cicero, His work, in twelve books, bearing 
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tlie title IlUtoruc, gave an acooimt of tlie Marsic or Social 
■war, and of the civil war lietween Sulla and Marina ; the 
latter he is said to have added when ah-eady advanced in 
years, lint not to have used sufficient freedom in the expres- 
sion of his opinions. S])eeches and letters wei-e introduced 
in the work. As to his style, he nsed many archaic and 
tinusual expressions, for which he is frequently quoted by 
the later grammarians. He also wrote a commentary on 
Plautns, explaining difficult woids and etpreaaions, but what 
remains of it does not give ns a high opinion of him as 
a grammarian. Lastly, he transliteil the lascivious tales 
(MUesiaca) of Aristides, which he seems to have divided into 
fifteen books. 

■"—5. C. Lioinius Macer, the father of the poet and orator, 
Licinius Calvus, was a contemporary and friend of Sisenna. 
He was qutestor in B.C. 89 and afterwards prfetor. He was 
accused by Cicero of extortion during the administration of 
Ilia province, and being found guilty, he put an end to hie own 
life. His historical work, called Annaleg, JieruTn Romanarum 
Lihri, or Sistmice, is blamed by Cicero for verbosity and 
quibbling, while others thought that he had not been suffi- 
ciently careful in his inquiries; but it is quite evident, from 
the manner in which he is referred to by Livy, that he con- 
sulted at least the historical documents of Home, sucli as the 
Zibri lAaiteL His work began with the earliest times, but 
we do not know of how many books it consisted, nor how 
far it carried the history. Livy's last mention of him re- 
fers to tlie year B.C. 299, but from this it does not follow 
that Macer stopped there. 

6. L. Cornelius Snlla, the dictator, wrote in, Latm (some 
say in Greek) an account of his own life in twenty-two 
books, dedicated to Lucullus, but shortly after he had com- 
menced the last book he died. The work was, however, 
completed by hia freedman, Epicadus. We now possess only 
a few fragments of it, but Plutarch, in his life of Sulht, 
seems to have made extensive use of it. 

7. L. Licinius Lucullus, who was consul in b.c. 74, and a 
man famous for his wealth and his inteliectuai tastes, wrote 
a history of the Marsic war in Greek, of which no fragments 
are extwt' 
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S. C. Piso is mentioned as tlie authov of a Greek work 
on the civil war between Sulla and Marins, but no frag- 
ments of it are extant, nor do we know whicb of the Piao 
family is meant. 

9, L. Voltacilius Pilutns is said to have been a slave, 
and to have been set free on account o^his talent and his 
fondness of literature. He afterwards established himself at 
Itome as a teacher of rhetoric, and became the instructor of 
Cn. Pompeiua Strabo, the father of Pompey. He is men- 
tioned as the author of a history of Poutliey and his father, 
and, if so, he was the first freednian who undertook to write 
on a subject of Eoraan histoiy. No fragments of his work 
are known. 

i2. It is about the beginning of the first century B.C. that 
we hear of several schools, both at Eome and in other parts 
of Italy, being established for the purpose of teaching giuui- 
mav, rhetoric, and philosophy. Most of the men who estab- 
lished such schools, and whose names are preserved in 
Suetonius' work. Be Grammalicis et RheUrriinis, were fi-eetl- 
men and foreigners. Some of them also published books, as, 
for example, AureUus Opilius, who wrote grammatical works 
that were much used by Varro in his Se Lingiia Laliiut, 
and by Festus. 

The same period produced works on agi-iculture, on the 
management of domestic affeirs, and even on cookery, which 
are spoken of by later writers on the same subjects, such as 
Vaifo and Columella. 

Philosophy does not appear to have been much cultivated, 
though it woidd seem that orators generally adopted tlie 
views of the new Academy and the Peripatetics, while 
the great lawyers generally professed the doctrines of the 
Stoa. Men who did not take part in public affaira found 
more satisfiietion in the teaching of the Epicureans. 

43. There is a work on rhetoric which, fi-om some allu- 
sions occuning in it, must have been ^vritten during the 
dictatoi-ship of Sulla or shortly after his death. It bears the 
title of Rftet&rioa ad C. Herenniutn, and consists of four books. 
It used to be printed together with the rhetorical works of 
Oieero, but a jiassage in QuintUiaa leaves very little doubt 
of its being the work of GornificiHs, though it is uncertain 
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which of the Cornificii mentioned ahout thid tiiae is meant. 
The work contains a complete system of rhetoric, based upon 
Greek authorities, but its author, as a practical Koman, dis- 
cards all the useless technicalities abounding in Greek works. 
The subject ia treated with great clearness and independence 
of judgment. Cicero, in his work De Inventione, Las almost 
literally copied several passages, and altogether adopted the 
system and method of Comificius. During the middle ages 
the work was much read and often copied.* 

* Tlie heat modem edition ia that of C, L. Kayser; Leipzig, 1854. 
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Tin: AcK OF Ctcei:u asd Augustus (feoji about E.f;. SO to 

ABOUT ,V.D. 14). 

44. This may be called the golden age of Latin literatiii'o, 
in I'egai-d to its form as well as to its substance. During the 
firatliiilf of the period, that ia, the age of Cicero, prose reached 
its highest perfection, while iwetry produced its noblest blos- 
soms in the time of Augiistna. The time fix>m the dictator- 
ship of Sulla down to the battle of Actium, was as full of 
political excitement as any that preceded it. Consequently, 
oratory and political literature continued to predominate, but 
oratoiy in particular assumed a more artistic form under the 
influence of Greek culture. The number of men who, like 
TaiTO, still tried to preseiTe the national chai'acter in life 
and literature, was reduced to a very small minoiity ; tho 
current of Greek influence was irresistible. Greeks wei-e 
found in all the houses of the great and wealthy as teachei's, 
reaJors, secretaries, or companions, and many of these were 
mean flattei-ei-s, bent upon gratifying their masters and 
securing to themselves on easy and luxurious life, whence 
the veiy name Greek (Gnsctdtis) was used as a terra 
of contempt. It became more and more the custom with 
young Romans of rank and means to spend some time at 
Athens, Rhodes, or Mytiiene, for the purpose of studying 
rhetoric and philosophy. Great masses of Gi-eek literature 
and works of Greek art had been brought into Italy since 
the subjugation of Greece ; and when Athens was taken by 
Sulla, in B.C. 86, the valuable library of Apellico, containing 
a complete set of Aiistotle's works, was carried to Rome. 
But the Romans now, as before, did not clioose the great 
classical authors of Hellas for their models, but were more 
fascinated by the demoridising productions of more recent 
timps. Thus the orators did not take Demosthenes for their 
guide, but the florid I'lictoricians of Asia Minor ; and tlie 
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poets followed the Alexandrian poetasters rather than the 
grand old masters, simply because they 'were charmed by 
their polished language and style. 

45- But notwithBtanding aU this, the better spirits of tho 
Romans soon discovered ■wherein tho great excellence of the 
Greeks lay, and were thus enabled to produce works that 
may be compared witt the master works of Greek genius. 
Such works cannot indeed conceal their Roman origin, which, 
is visible partly in their practical t^indency and partly in the 
absence of refinement in style and diction. But still the 
form of literature, which until then had been regarded as of 
little or no importance, provided its matter was practically 
useful, now began to display a richness and variety which 
could not fail to make it popular and valued for its own 
Bake, and indeed so much so, that at one time refined foi-ms 
and elegance of language were thought more valuable even 
than the thoughts expressed. 

46, The branch of literature which flourished most through- 
out the time of Cicero was oratory, in which the practical and 
enei^etic spirit of the Romans was tempered by artistic 
principles developed by Greek rhetoricians. Hortensius was 
a striking example of what Roman talent alone could do, but 
what talent combined with careful training and the study of 
principles could effect, no one has slioivn more clearty than 
Cicero, and he it was who established once for all the highest 
standard and most perfect form of Latin pilose. This change in 
the form of oratory was brought about hy the careful study 
of the principles laid down by Greek rhetoricians, and by 
applying them to the wants and necessities of the Romans. 

Political discussions and historical and antiquarian re- 
Bearchea, of which Varro furnished the most splendid 
examples, also engaged the pens of niLiny men of eminence. 
Education was now felt to he a luiitter of necessity in every 
part of Italy, but the teachers, the pioneers of civilization, 
still were for the most part freedmen of Greek origin. The 
same men also difftised a taste for philosophical discussion; 
but speculation was at no time a favourite pursuit among 
the Romans, and very few entered deeply into philosophical 
questions. The only philosophical works produced during 
this period ai-e those of the poet Lucretius and of Cicero. 
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47. Poetiy for a long time played a very subordinate part 
duiiiig this period, but only to reappear afterwards with all 
the greater bnlliancy and in the moat va,ried forms. The 
ikama alone was not cultivated; the poets trained in the 
schools of the Greeks seem to have disdained to contribute 
to the popular amusements, and to have preferred to imitate 
the Alexandrians, who, wanting in poetical genius, attached 
the greatest importance to correctness and elegance of style. 
The Roman stage, therefore, had to he content with repro- 
ducing the tragedies and comedies of the older poets. The 
only scenic poetry which i-eceived a new development was the 
■mimuB, which, through Laherius and Publilius Syrus, became 
a regular branch of dramatic literature. 

It must be borne in mind that, after the Maraic war, 
when the Soman franchise was conferred upon the Italians, 
and still more when Cisalpine Gaul obtained the same privi- 
leges, what originally had been Eoman or Latin literature 
became the literature of Italy. Men of talent from every 
jiart of the country now went to the head and centre of 
civilization, and, coming from parts that were yet imconta- 
niinated by the vices and follies of the capital, they no doubt 
exercised a salutary influence. 

During the first i>art of the fourth period of Latin literal 
turc, Cicero is the central figure, around which his contem- 
poraries may be grouped. The time is so rich in men of 
eminence that it wilt be convenient to subdivide the Cicero- 
nian era into two parts, the year of Cicero's consulship, b.c. 
63, fonning a kind of turning point ; the first part extends 
from B.C. S3 to E.c. 63, and the second from b.c. 63 to B.C. 43. 



48. By far tJie moat important and most productive writer 
of this period, both in prose and verso, next to Cicero, is 

M. Terentius Varro. He was born inB.c. 116at Eeate, in 
the country of the Sabines, and was accordingly ten years 
older than Cicero. He belonged to an ancient senatorial family, 
and was brought up in the simple and hardy manner which 
distinguished the Sabines from the luxurious Romans, and i-e- 
ccived instraction from Philo, He belonged to the party of the 
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optimatea, and became an intimate friend of Pompey, Atticus, 
and Cicero. In due course he obtained the tribuneship of the 
pleba, the curule sedileship, and prfetorahip. He served as 
legate under Pompey in the wars against the pirates and 
against Mithradates. In the former he distinguished himself 
so much that Pompey hoaonred him with a corona navtdis. In 
B.C. 49 he served in Spain with Afraniua and Petreius, the 
lieutenants of Pompey ; but as one of his legions revolted be 
surrendered to Ciesar, and on account of his great learning 
was appointed by him librarian of the public library which 
was about to be established at Rome. Henceforth he took 
no active part in public affairs. M. Antony, who had con- 
fiscated one of his estates, was compelled by Ctesar to restore 
it ; but he afterwards seized it again, and, in B.C. 43, caused 
hia name to be entered in the list of proscribed persons. His 
life was indeed saved by a friend, but a portion of his rich 
library and hia extensive landed property were lost. Thence- 
forth he lived in retirement, devoting himself entirely to 
literary pursuits, until the year B.C. 28, when he died, having 
i-eached his ninetieth year. 

49. Notwithstanding the active part he had taken in public 
affau-s during hia earlier years, he had from the first turned 
his attention chiefly to literary and historical studies. Varro 
was a genuine patriot, a man of anblemished character, who 
enjoyed the confidence of all parties and did all he could to 
keep up the ancient national spirit. As an author he showed 
the most marvellous fertility, and wrote upon the most 
varied subjects, both in pi-ose and in verse. Although i 
strong upholder of everything that was national, h d d not 
neglect Greek cuitnre, but he seems to have been 1 ttl n 
cerned about beauty or elegance in his own wo k The 
number of books he wrote is computed, perhaps by b m If 
at 620, which belonged to 74 distinct works ; b f 

tunately, those works which would give us the clea st i a 
of the man and his time are lost, and of very many we only 
know the titles. Only two of them have come down to 
our time, and even (Jicse not without many defects and 
mutilations. 

50- The poetical works of Varro were, for the most part, 
produced during his earlier years. Among them are m^- 
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tioned Pseudotragcs'licB iu six books, aaid especially Salune 
Menippem in 150 books, written partly iu prose and pai-tly 
ill verse. They were caUed Menippese, because Varro imitated 
the Gi-eek Cynic Menippus, whose wi-itings seem to have 
been of a humorous character, intended to produce laughter 
and merriment. The fragments of "Van'o's bear out this 
character, for they show sometimes a playful humour, while 
at other times ho strongly censures his contemporaries 
for abandoning the simplicity and honesty of their fore- 
fathers. Hence they must, in many i-espects, Lave re- 
sembled the satires of Lucilius and Horace. Their metres 
also appear to hare been of various kinds, though iambic 
senani predominated,* He also composed lyric poems in 
ten books. 

SI. His prose works were of the most varied kind, em- 
bracing nearly every department of human knowledge, 
orations, political and literary history, antiquities, juiispru- 
dence, philosophy, grammar, geography, agricultui-e, etc. In 
all this variety of subjects his attention was mainly dii'ected 
towards the afffdrs of Rome and Italy, that is, all bore a 
truly national character. This peculiarity secured to his 
works a great influence, not only among his contemporaries, 
hut also among succeeding generations, as is clear from the 
fact that sevei-al of the Christian fathers, especially St Au- 
gustin, frequently i-efer to hia works. Eiit afterwards they 
seem to have fallen into utter oblivion, if we except the two 
works still extant. They may be classified as follows :— 

53. 1. Works on History and Antiquities. — The most 
important among these were— 

«. Aniiquitates Eeruvi Mitrmmarum el Divinarum, in forty- 
one books, twenty-five of which wei-e devoted to human 
affairs. They were addressed to Juhus Caasar as pontifex, 
and seem to have been intended to check the general decay 
of the national religion.! 

h. Armales in three books, probably a short smmuary of 
Eoman history. 

* The remams of Varro'a Salurm Menippim have been collected 
by A. Riese: Leipaig, 186.5. 

+ The fragments of this work are coUecteil by 11. Murkel iu his 
introduction to Ovid's Fasti. 
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c. De vita Populi Somani, in four books, adi^ressed to 
Atticus, seems to have been a. kind of history of Eoman 
civilization.* 

(?. Be gmU Populi Momani, in four hooks, was an attempt 
to harmonise Eoman chronology with that of general history, 
and thus to establish the historical pedigree of the Eoman 
people, 

e. Be fwmiliis Trojanis, in several hooks, contained the 
genealogies of Eoman patrician families claiming to be 
descended from j^neas. 

f. Aelia (A'lria), contained explanations of customs in the 
pi-ivate life of the Romans. 

g. Rerwm, UThanarum libri tres, perhaps a history of/ the 
city of Rome and its topography. / 

All these works seem to have heen more or less detailed 
discussions of points tonched upon in his Ardiquitates llmiim 
Ilumanarum et Bivinarum. 

53. 2. Works on Literature and Literary History. — 
Among the numerous works on literary subjects, the most 
important were probably those on dramatic literature, and 
especially on Plautus. A work entitled Imagimim Ubt-i 
XV. (also called Hebdomades), was a biographical picture- 
book, containing 700 portraits of Greek and Roman cele- 
brities, each portrait being accompanied by a brief practical 
eulogy of the person represented. Varro himself seems after- 
wards to have published an abridged edition, probably with- 
out the portraits. 

A work called Bisciplinamimt libri IX., was the first 
encyclopiedic pi-odnction among the Romans. It was a 
manual of what Were called the nine liberal arts among the 
ancients, viz., grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, geometry, arith- 
metic, astrology, m.usic, medicine, and architecture. As 
each of these subjects was treated of briefly, it seems that 
afterwards Varro wrote special and more detailed treatises 
on some of them. 

All these works, those in verso as well as those in prosej 
as we have already remarked, seem to have fallen into 
a work have been collected by Kettner; 
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oblivion after tlie sixth centiuy of tlie Christian era. There 
still exists a collection of maxims and wise sayings, entitled 
^'entenfke Varroiiis, about 160 in number. They may indeed 
csntain some sayings extracted ft'om the works of Van-o; 
but most of them are of nnoertain origin, and seem to he a 
compilation made by some obscure grammarian of the eighth 
century after Christ. 

54. Of all the works of Van-o the only two that have 
come down to our time are: — 

1. Da Lingua Latiiia, which ori^nally consisted of twenty- 
five books, but is now in a very incomplete and mutilated 
condition. We possess only books 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10; but 
even of these 6, S, and 10 are defective at the end, and 7 and 
9 at the beginning. The text of what we have is further 
much coiTupted and interpolated. From the fifth hook 
onward the work was dedicated to Cicero, whence this part 
cannot have been written later than b.c. 43. The first 
jjart of the whole work treated of etymology, the second of 
declension and conjugation, and the third of syntax. All 
the extant parts are to us of very great im()ortance; they 
contain not only the results of Virro's own studies in inti 
quarian and linguistic matters 1 t al o those of othe s and 
give us information on subjects wli ch only a Roman o Id 
know. On etymological quest o la 1 ke the est of the 
Romans, Varro's opinions fae of 1 ttle al e a d son e 
times very arbitrary. But we o ^ht not to Ha e h m for 
not knowing what he could not know 

2. Be Re Mustica, or Remm Itusltcwi urn hbrt ti es, is pre- 
served entire, except a gap at the beginning of the second 
book. The first book treats of agriculture, the second of the 
breeding of cattle, and the third of fowls and fishes. This 
work, which appears to have been one of Tarro's latest, moat 
have been wi-jtten about B.C. 37, and contains the observa- 
tions gathered diiring his long and active life. It is composed 
in the form of dialogues, resembling those of Cicero's philo- 
sophical writings; but Varro's scenery and action is more 

' • The best editions of the De Lignxia Lat'ma are those of L. 
Rpengel; Berlin, 1826; and o£ C. O. Mullei: Leipzig, 1SS3. Tlie 
Bipont edition, in two vols., contains a fair coUeotioa of the frag- 
ments of all Varro's works, 
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animated, and he indulges in homely and good-natured wit. 
The style of this work, aa that of De Lingua Latino, is 
simple and unadorned.* 

55. The most celebrated orator among the older contem- 
porai-ies of Cicero was Q. HortensiUB, bom in B.C. 114; he 
held successively the offices of aidile, prastor, and consul, 
and died young, in B.C. 40, of a disease of the throat. Ho 
helonged to the party of the optimates. He was endowed 
■witli extraordinary powers of memory, and this, together 
with his exquisite delivery and choice of graceful language, 
placed him for a time at the head of all contemporary orators, 
nntil he was eclipsed by Cicero, who was eight years younger. 
Hortensiua always behaved kindly towards his great rival, 
and acknowledged his superiority. Hia speeches when 
read were not as effective as when spoken. He delivered a 
countless number, some of which he published, and we still 
know of twenty-six occasions on which he spoke in public. 
He also wrote on questions connected with oratory, and a 
work called Annales, and several erotic poems. + 

Contemporary orators of inferior reputation were — M. 
Lidniug Grassue, triumvir with Csssar and Pompey; L. 
Zicinius ZueuUtis, M. PupiuB Piso, Pompey, and othei-s, 
most of whom published speeches. 

56. During the first period of Cicero's life, Eome could 
boast of no writer of eminence, either in history or philo- 
sophy. The best known among those who occupied them- 
selves with history is Ciceros' friend T. Poittpouius Atticua, 
born in B.C. 109, and belonging to a wealthy equestrian 
family. He took no active part in public a&irs, and is 
chiefly known through hia connection with other men, especi- 
ally with Cicero, and through the eulogistic biography by 
Cornelius Nepos. His friends pi-aised him much, for having 
written a small book, called Annalis, which seems to have 
been a meagi-e synchronistic history of Bome in the form of 
chronological tables, drawn up with great care and accuracy. 
Atticus also wrote an account of Cicero's consulsliip in Greek, 

* The best editions are those in J. M. Gesner'e and Schneider's 
collections of the Scriptorea Be'i Buetic(x. 

+ The fragments of Hortensius are collected in H. Meyer's Ora- 
torvja Som, fragmenta, p. 361, foil. 
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iiiiil laiiilatoiy verses w]iicli wero to he. -nritten under tlie 
images of illustiioua Romans, 

Other writers of liistoriail worka, of which howevev little 
or nothing is known, wei'o Proeilkis, Horteicsius (sue p. 01), 
Lucfieiua, Svlpinius, L. l\thero, and !i few others. 

Thta-e were some men who, before Cicero's endeavonrs to 
poiiularise Greek philosophy among the Eomans, tried to 
oxplaiii the doctrines of the Epienreana to their coimtrymen, 
;is Amiijiniiis, Itahirins, and Cutius; but they simply stilted 
Llm vioM'fi of Epiciirus, without any opinions of their own, 
;unl witliniit any regaixl to styh>. Cicero spealts of them 
^vill] KUtjiothing lite contempts 

Tlui utiidy of tlie law and its principles, on the other hand, 
niiiilo immense progress, nnd the teaehingsand writings of such 
iiion fts (,'. Aqnilius GaMuB, a worthy disciple of the pontifex, 
tj. Sii.-cvola, and Ser. Sidpwius Rufus, exercised an influence 
upon the study of law which was felt for centuries, 

57. M. Tul'liua Cicero* was bom, in b.c. IOC, on his 
fiitbcr's estate, near Ai-piniim, and belonged to an eqnestri;iii 
family, Togeth(;r wtli his brother, Quintus, he was educated 
at Rome, where at an early age he had opportunities of 
iistenuig to tlie most distinguished orators, rhetoricians, and 
] ihHoRopliera. In his seventeenth year he attached himself, 
acconlini:; to the common pi'actice of the time, to an eminent 
liUiycr, the augm- Serevola, in order to prepare himself under 
Ijisunid^iiico for public business. After the death of the augur, 
JK! joined the pontifex Scfflvola, Besides his legal aiut 
rhetorical pursuits, he also studied philosophy, and it may 
lie that his connection with the Greek poet Archias led him 
to court the muse of poetry. 

Thus prepared, lie entered, at the age of twenty-five, ujwn 
the cai-eer of an oi-ator, or as we should say, of a banister. 
In the following year he defended Quintius in a private suit. 
When he was twenty-seven years old, b.c. 80, he defended 
Sex. Eoscius of Ameria, who was acciised of having 
mui'dci-cd his own father. All the young mau's friends 
declined to undertake his defence from fear of the all-power- 
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ful dictator, Sulla, one of wtose fuvouiitea was compvomiaed 
in the affair; but Cicero boldly undertook it, and saved his 
client. The speech has many defects like that for Quintiiis; 
hnt is nevertheless a noble monument of his moral courage. 
Aftei' this he travelled for three years in Greece and Asia 
Minor, perhaps oa account of his health, everywhere seeking 
instruction from orators, rhetoricians, and philosophers. His 
studies during that jom-ney had its influence upon his whole 
career as an orator, for in his speeches he blends the flowery 
character of Asiatic oratory with the sober and earnest one 
of the Athenian orators and philosophers. 

After his return to Kome he was elected qutestor, in 
B.a 75, and was sent to Sicily in that capacity; in B.C. 72 
he became ciirule iedUe, in b.c. 66 prtetor urbamis, and in 
B.C. 63 consul, the highest dignity that his country ha<l to 
offer, although he was only a novus Iwmo. The suppression 
of the Oatilinarian conspiracy during his consulship aflorded 
his enemies a welcome pretext for attacking him through 
the person of Clodius; the consequence was that, in B.C. 58, 
he had to go into exile, duiing which he stayed principally 
at Thessalonica and Dyrrachium, But in the following 
year he was allowed to return, and was received with the 
greatest honours by his countrymen. In B.C. 51 he was sent 
out as proconsul to undertake the administration of the 
province of Cilicia. On his return to Rome, in the followmg 
year, the feud between Pompey and Ciesar had already broken 
out. After having in vain counselled peace, he joined Pompey 
in B.C. 49 at Dyrrachium, where he remained during the 
time of the decisive battle of Pharsalus in B.C. 48. After 
this he went to Brundisium, waiting for the return of vic- 
torious Cfesar, and hoping to be permitted to return to Rome, 
This being gi-anted, he spent the yeara B.C. 46 and 45 in 
retirement, devoting his time to writing a great variety of 
works. His literary activity during those two years is truly 
marvellous. The murder of Julius Cfesar, in B.C. 44, drew 
Cicero again into the arena of public life. His attacks on 
M. Antony in his Philippic speeches brought upon him the 
implacable enmity of M. Antony, who, in B.C. 43, caused hia 
name to be put upon the proscription list. He was killed 
on the 7th of December of the same year, 
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58. Few men have been so extmvagantly praised auJ so 
extravugajjtiy blanied as Cicei-o ; for while some it*cent 
^vlitel■s seem to find a |jleasni*e in denying to liim. every 
virtue, except a clever niastery over his own ianguiige, earlier 
critics, captivated by the cliarnis and beauties of liis style, 
have placed him even above Plato and Demosthenea, 

Cicero was endowed by nature with great and varieil gifte, 
which he strove to cultivate with indomitable zeal. He was 
always aiming at wbat was good and honourable, and he 
may ceriainly claim our I'espect and admiration, if we 
compai-e him with moat men of his time, who aimed at 
nothing beyond gratifying tlieir own selfishness and their 
desire to accumulate wealth. But he was of an exti-emely 
sensitive nature, which was deeply hurt and ofiended whea 
he met what he considered undeserved opjKMition or ingrati- 
tude. His excitable imagination and his fine feelings made 
him a great orator and a lovable man ; but these same feel- 
ings made him iiTitaWe, and as easUy elated as he was easily 
depressed. Such a character made it impossible for him to be 
a great statesman, and imforfcunately he did not possess sufli- 
cient self-knowledge to be aware of this, or not sufficient 
resignation to a«t accordingly. He always had the best 
intentions, but lacked the calninessof judgment, the sagacity 
to discern the right and the wrong, and the courage and per- 
severance requisite to cai-ry out his intentions. Hence lie 
found himself at times sought after, cou»-ted, and made use 
of, and at other times neglected and forsaken. He tiied to 
steer between contending parties, and found himself forsaken 
by both. We Iiave already seen that occasionally he showed 
great moral courage where others shniuk from committing 
themselves, hut at other times he trembled at the prospect 
of approaching danger. In fact, his ehai-acter seems to have 
been wanting in unity and consistency. The vanity with 
which he is so often charged was only the result of his sen- 
sitive and finely-strung nature, and is more or less discernible 
in all similar charactei-s. Lastly, we must not forget that 
Cicei-o, in his extensive correspondence with intimate fi-iends, 
lays himself unreservedly open to us, and shows us Lis 
ijimost thoughts and feelings with the utmost frankness and 
candour ; and we may fairly ask, in what light would his 
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great contemporaries appear, if tLeir correspondence had come 
down to us as complete as that of Cicero ? We believe that 
none of them wonld be fonnd equal to him in integrity and 
moral worth. If, therefore, we cannot regard Cicero as a 
great, strong, and model character, -we must admit that there 
are many circumstances and many reasons which ought to 
make us judge of him leniently. 

59. Cicero possessed the wonderful power of reproducing, 
in easy and flowing language, whatever he knew or learned; 
and by this moans he has enriched Latin literature with 
several new branches, and has become the creator of a Latin 
prose which, in point of fullness, beauty, and correctness, has 
never been surpassed, and has become the model for all suc- 
ceeding ages. But the very facility and the pleasure he had 
in writing was not without its dangers; he seems occasionally 
to have exercised his power of literary composition without 
having gone through the necessary study and preparation. 
This defect is visible especially in the numerous works he 
produced during the two yeai-s preceding the murder of 
Ctesar, 

His real vocation and his real talent was that of an orator, 
and to this department belong his most brilliant productions. 
Most of the speeches which he delivered were carefully pre- 
pared and afterwards revised and published. His extraor- 
dinary command of language, which always supplied him 
with the right words at the right moment, his great power of 
memory, his wit, his sonorous voice and dignified appearance, 
enabled him to eclipse all his contemporaries as an orator, 
and to gain a repubition which places him second only to 
Demosthenes. This pre-eminence he attained by his inde- 
fatigable endeavours to reach the highest perfection, for every 
success was to him only a stimulus to fresh exertions to 
attain a still greater success, 

The works of Cicero must be classified as follows : — 



60. We stUl possess fiftyTseven orations, and fragments o: 
about twenty others ; to these must be added thirty-three, o: 
which we know at least that they were delivered, and som( 
laudations which were only written, viz., one on Ciesaj-, ir 
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B.C. SC ; one on the younger (Jato, in b.c. 46 ; and one on 
Cato'a sister, Porcia, in B.C. 45. The following is a chrono- 
logical list of Cicero's extant oi-ations : — ■ 

1. I've Quintio, delivered in b.c. 81 (see p. 62). 

3. Pro Sext, Boscio Anierino, delivered in b.c. 80 (aee p, 62). 

3. Pro Q, Roecio Comaido, commonly supposed to have been 
delivered in b.c. 7G. C Fannius Chaareit had intrusted to 
the actor BoBcius a slave, to he instructed in the histrionic 
ai't, on condition that aftei'wards the earnings of the slave 
should be divided between the owner and the teacher of the 
slave. The sli\e howeiei, wis killed by one Flavins, who 
paid compensation tn^ to Eosciua and aftei-wards to Fan- 
nins. The dispute to which the speech refers is the fair 
division of the compensation 

4. FroM fulho deliveied m b c 72 or 71, before a court 
of reeiperaloru The subject is a. complaint in the name 
of Tullius agjinat a noighboni, P. Fabius, one of Sulla's 
veterans, who had destroyed a country house of Tnilius in 
the neighbourhood of Thurii. 

5. Divhmlio in Gtecilium, delivered in B.C. 70, In thia 
speech Cicero claims and establishes hie right to come for- 
■wani as accuser of Verres, on account of his misdeeds as 
prastor of Sicily, in opposition to Q. CseciUua Niger, whom 
Verres himself would have preferred as accuser, because he 
considered him quite harmless. 

6-11. Orations against Verres belong to the year B.C. 70. 
They consist of two actioiies, the first of which was delivered 
in the month of August as A mere introduction to the real 
accusation. The rich materials which CScero had gathered from 
■witnesses and documentary evidence he afterwards elaborated 
in the five books of the actio aecwnda, when the culprit had 
already been condemned. These speeches, therefore, were 
written out, but not delivered. The titles of the five books 
sufficiently indicate the subject ti'eated of in each, viz.. Be 
Frcefwro. Urbana, De Juri^ictione SiciUemsi, De Frumento, 
Be Signis, and Be Suppliciis. The orator, of course, speaks 
as if judgment had not yet been passed upon Verres, and as 
if he could stUl influence the minds of the judges.* 

• There ia a good edition t>£ the Vetrin« orations, with an excellent 
pOBunentary by Geg. Long, and Bditioii; London, 1802, 
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12. Tto FonUio, delivered in B.C. 69; a defence of Fon- 
teina against the charge of maladministration (repelundce). 
This speech has not come down complete. 

13. Fro Gcedna also belongs to the year B.C. 69, and was 
delivered before reciperatores. It refers to a disputed in- 
heritance. 

14. De Impefio Cn. Pompet, sometimes called Pro Lege 
Mamlia, is a splendid speech, delivered in b.c, 66, when 
Cicero was prastor, in support of a bill proposed by C. 
Manilius, tribune of the plebs, who proposed that the com- 
mand against Mithradates should be given to Pompey. 
Cicero's praise of Pompey is somewhat overdone. 

15. Fro A. Cluentio Habilo is a defence of a prisoner, and 
belongs to the year b,c. 66.* 

16-18, Three speeches. Be Lege Agrwria, against P. Ser- 
vilius Eullus. They are the first speeches delivered by Cicero 
in his consulship, B.C. 63. In them he combats tke reckless 
proposal of the tribune SeiTilius EuUus, to appoint a com- 
mission of ten men, with unlimited power, for the purpose of 
purchasing and distributing lands in Italy. The first of these 
speeches was delivered ia the senate on the 1st of January; 
only the last part of it has come down to us. The second 
and third were addi-essed to the people. A fourth speech 
also is mentioned, but it Js lost.f 

19. Pro 0. Eahirio, who was accused of perdtielUo, also 
belongs to the year of Cicero's consulship, B.C. 63. 

20-23. Four speeches In L. Caiilinain, the well-known 
conspirator. The first of them was delivered in the senate 
on the 7th of November, b.c. 63, and in it Cicero boldly 
attacks Catiline, and shows that he is acquainted with all his 
proceedings. The second was delivered on the day following 
to the people, whom Cicero informs of Catiline's sudden 
departure, and of what had taken place in the senate. The 
third was addressed to the people on the 3rd of December, 
and told them of the arrest of the conspirators who had 
remained in the city. The fourth was addressed to the 

* There is a good edition of this speech with commentary by W. 
Eamaay: Glasgow, 1858. 

t A good eiEtioD of tieae speeches, with OQnjinetttRry, ytaa puh- 
lisl(e4byA,W.Zmnpt: Berlin, 1861, v ■ f 
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senate on the 5tli of December, during the tllscussion as to 
what punishment should be indicted on the prisoners. Cicero 
inclines to the opinion that they should be put to death. 

24. Pro L. Mvrena was delivered in B.C. 63, about the 
same time that Cicero attacked Catiline. It is a defence of 
Murena, consul-elect, who was accused of brilueiy. The 
speech is excellent, composed in a playful tone, and full of 
witty allusions to jurisprudence and the Stoic philosophy.* 

25. Pro Conielio Sulla belongs to B.C. 62, and is a very 
snccesaful defence of Sulla against the cliai^ of Laving been 
an accomplice in the Catilinarian conspiracy. 

26. Pro Archia, delivered in B.C. 62, is a defence of the 
poet Arcldas, who was accused of having Ulegally usurped 
the rights of a Boman citizen. 

27. Pro Valerio Flaeco, delivered in B.C. 59, a successful 
defence of Flaccus, who had been accused by D. LecUiis of 
extortion. 

28-31. Four speeches, Poit Reditum, that is, after his 
return from exile. In the first the orator thanks the senate, 
in the second he thanks the people, while in the tbii-d he 
addresses the ]>onti£fs (de domo s\ta ad pontifices), trying to 
prove to them that the consecration by Clodius of the place 
on which his house had stood was invalid, and that therefore 
he ha^I a right to reclaim it. These three speeches belong to 
the montit of September, B.C. 57. The fourth, De kartispi- 
cum j-esponds, belonging to B.C. 56, was occasioned by the 
declaration of the haruspices that what was sacred had been 
disregarded, n remark which Clodius had referred to the 
rebuilding of Cicero's house, but which Cicero now applied 
to Clodius, 

33. Pro P. Sestio, deliveretl in n.c. 56, is a sjilendid 
defence of Sestius against the charge of violence {vis); Cicero 
dwells more upon himself and the party of the optimates than 
upon the case of his client. 

33. In P. Vaiinium. This speech, which was delivered 
in the same year as that for Sestius, was also closely con- 
nected with it, for Vatinius had come forward as a « " 
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34. Pro M. Ccdio, also delivered in b.c, 56, is a speech of 
great interest as regai-ds the state of morality at Eome ; it ia 
full of cutting wit, eapecialiy directed against the notorions 
Clodius, who was the accuser of Cselius. 

35. T)e Provineiis Conaularibua, delivered towards the end 
of May, B.C. 56 ; the ohject was to induce the senate to pro- 
long to Julius Cffisar the administration of Gaul. 

36. Pro L. Salho belongs to the same year, and is a defence 
of Balbus, an intimate friend of Csesar, against the charge of 
having illegally assumed the rights of a Roman citizen. 

37. In L. Pieonem belongs to the year B,c. 55, and was 
delivered in the senate. This speech has come down to us 
in a mutilated form, the beginning being wanting. The 
descriptions it contains are sometimes disgusting. 

38. Pro Cn. Plancio, delivered in b.c. 54, is a defence of 
Plancius against the charge of bribery. 

39. Pro C. Eahirio Postumo belongs to the same year, 
and is a defence of Kabirius against the charge of extortion, 
which was in all probability only too well founded, 

40. Pro T. Annio Milone, a defence of Milo, who had 
killed Clodius. The speaker tries to show that the killing 
of Godius was justifiable as an act of self-defence. The 
event took place in B.C. 52, but the speech which we now 
have ia not the one that was actually delivered and 
failed in its object, but one which was afterwards carefully 
composed and written. It is one of the finest o£ Cicero's 
speeches, 

41. Pro M. MarceUo delivered, in B.C. 46, in the senate, 
and addressed to Julius Cjesar, be^ng him to allow his old 
opponent, Marcellus, to return to Borne. 

42. Pro Q. Ligwrio, delivered in the same year and with 
the same object, for Ligarius too was living in exile, and 
Cicero implores Ctesar to permit bim to return to Rome. 

43. Pro Eege Deiola/ro, delivered, in b.c, 45, in the house 
of Julius Ciesar, in defence of the Galatian king, Deiotarus, 
who was charged with having made an attempt on the life 
of Cresar when he was in Asia Minor. 

44-57. I'ourteen Orationes Philvppica;, delivered in the 
years B.C. 44 and 43. They are speeches against M. Antony, 
and are called Philippics because of their resemblance to the 
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speeclies wliioh Demostlienes had delivei-ed at Athena against 
King PhOip of Macedonia. 

■ The firat was delivered in the senate on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, and in it Cicero excuaea himself for having kejit 
aloof for so long a time from public affairs, but complains of 
an attack having been made upon him by M. Antony. When 
the latter, offended at this remark, made a speecli on the 
19th, in which he reviewed the whole political career of 
Cicero, ivho was absent from the senate on the occasion, 
Cicero prepared a reply, which, however, he did not publish 
till M. Antony had left Rome, though it ia composed as if it 
had been delivered immediately after the speech of Antony 
in the senate. This is the second Philippia 

The third, delivered on the 20th of December, proposes 
tliat the senate should prfuae and thank D. Bratus and 
Octavianus for having opposed the consul M. Antony. 
This was done, and Cicero on the same day addi-essed the 
people (the fourth Philippic), explaining to them what had 
been decreed by the senate. The fifth, delivered on the 1st 
of January, B.C. 43, proposes to the senate to confer honours 
upon the opponents of M. Antony, and to declare him » 
public enemy. The first of these pi-oposals was adopted, but, 
instead of the second, it was resolved that an attempt should 
be made to effect a peaceful reconciliation. Cicero on the 
same day (the 4th of January) communicated the i-esolution 
to the people in his sixth Philippic. In the seventh, 
delivered about the end of January, Cicero again urges the 
necessity of declarii^ war against Antony. The advice was 
taken ; but as the measures adopted seemed insufficient to 
Cieero, he delivered In the beginning of February his eighth 
Philippic, blaming the measures taken and proposing more 
effective and definite steps. The ninth contains fresh attacks 
upon Antony, and proposes honourable distinctions for Ser. 
Sulpiciua, The tenth proposes to the senate to sanction the 
proceedings of M, Brutus in Macedonia and Greece. The 
eleventh, delivered in March, pvopoaes, though ineffectually, 
that the punishment of Dolabella, who had put to death C. 
Treboniiis, one of the murderers of Cajsar, should be intrusted 
to C. Cassius, likewise one of the niurderere of Ciesar. It 
had been resolved to send a deputation to Antony, of which 
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Cicero was to be a member ; but iu the twelfth Philippic 
Cicero oiiposea the sending of a deputation, and tries to get 
out of it himaeif. In the thirteenth speech, delivered on the 
20th of March, Cicero defends his warlike policy against M. 
Lepidnis and Mimatius Planciis, who still were in favour of 
peace. Lastly, ia the fourteenth Philippic, delivered on the 
22nd of April, Cicero proposes a great public thanksgiTing 
for the victory over Antony at Porum Gallorum, and 
honorary distinctions for the victorious generals.* 

R. EHETOBICAL WOKKS. 

61. Cicero's own experience and success as an orator quali- 
fied him, above all others, to expound the nature and pi-in- 
ciples of oratory. He did not indeed neglect tho study of 
Greek rhetoricians, and in early youth he even compiled a 
manual of the art from Greek works; but in his later years 
he composed independent treatises on rhetoric, not so much 
with the object of expounding new views, as of putting before 
the world liia own opinions as to what was required of an 
orator, and of defending the style of his own oratory against 
the censure of opponents. By this means he illustrated and 
popularised in an attractive form the chief principles of 
rhetoric, without encumbering them with the subtle techni- 
calities of his Greek predecessors. 

The following ia a list of his extant rhetorical works in 
the order of time in which they were composed : — 

1. Rhetorica, commonly called De hwerdione, because the 
only two books which Cicero wrote treat merely on the matter 
or subjects of oratory; he seems himself to have been dis- 
satisfied with the work, and to have stopped before he had 
finished it. The performance ia, in fact, an unripe procluo- 
tion of his youth compiled from various sources, and where 
he tries to correct or improve them, he generally makes 
things worse. 

2. De Oratore, in three books, was written in B.C. 55, in 
the form of dialogues among the most ilbistrious orators of 
former days, supposed to have taken place in B.C. 91. The 

* There are many editions of the oolleoted apeechea of Cicero; the 
best published in this country, with ' ' ' ' 

that by Q. Long, in 4 vols, ; London, ] 



best published in this country. wiUi an excdlent commenbiiy, is 
'^-(tbyG.L — -■-.—>- T....... ,„,.., 
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first book disCTisaea the education of an oiatoi the second 
tLe treatment of the various subjects, and the thud the form 
and delivery of speeches. Tins treatise is oae of Cicero's 
best and moat perfect. The foim of dialogues imparts to it 
an ease, liveliness, and variety wliich a continuous exposi- 
tion of rules and principles ne^ ei could haie It is clear, 
however, that the different si)eikeis onh e^-jresis Cicero's 

3, Brutus or De Claris Oratonbus, wntten in E C 46, is 
a valuable history of Roman oratory; it is rich in historical 
materials and delineations of historii^ characters, at the same 
time showing the course of training through which Cicero 
himself had passed. It is likewise composed in the form of 



4. Orator ad M. Bnitum, describes what Cicero considered 
the beau ideal of an orator; but the work is remarkable less 
for its completeness than for the value of many discussions 
and obsei-vations. Its composition also belongs to the year 
B.C. 4G. 

5. Partitiones Oratori(E, or De Partitione Oratoria, written 
B.C. 46 or 45, is a brief summary of the whole domain of 
oratory in the form of questions and answers; it is, in fact, 
ft sort of dry catechism, of which the questions are put by 
Cicero'a son, Marcus. 

6. T(pica, written, in B.C. 44, on board ship, while Cicero 
was sailing towards Greece. It is an explanation of the 
Topica of Aristotle, i.e., the invention of arguments, written 
at the request of C Trebatius, who had often told Cicero that 
ho did not understand the Topica of Aristotle. Boethius 
wrote a commentary on Cicero's Topica, of which six books 
are still extant. 

7. De Optimo gmert: Oratorum, is properly a jireface or 
introduction to a translation of the speeches of Demosthenes 
and ^schines for and against Ctesiphon. The translation 
itself is lost. The introduction explaining the object of 
Cicero's undertaking also discusses the Attic and Asiatic 
style of oratory. It was written in B.C. 44. 

• Thobesteditiono£i)«0«iioreisthatbyFr.ElIendt; Konigsberg, 
1840, in 2 vols. Tlie same scholar published, in 1844, ai " ' 

edition of the Brutus. 
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C. PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 



62. Cicero himself in hia work De Divinatione emimerates 
his philosophical treatises. The following is a list of those 
Btill extant In the chronological oi-der of their publica- 

1. Be Me Publica, was commenced in B.C. 54, and published 
three years later, just before his departure for Cilicia. The 
■whole work consisted of six books, of which scarcely one- 
third has been preserved, and even that in » very mutiUted 
form. It was composed in the form of dialogues supposed to 
have taken place in B.C. 129, between the younger Afncanus, 
Lielius, and others. In composing this work, Cicero made 
use of Plato, Ariatotle, Polybius, Theophrastus, and others, 
biit also introduced his own political experiences. A portion 
of the sixth book, the Somnium Sdpionis, had been preserved 
by Macrobius, but the rest was not discovered and published 
till 1823 by Angelo Mai, from a Vatican palimpsest* 

2. Be Legihus, in six books, was probably commenced in 
B.C. 52, immediately after the publication of De Re Pvhlica, 
to which it forms a natural sequel. It was, however, not 
completed at once, but was resumed in B.C. 4G, nor was it 
finished even then. Cicero himself does not appear to have 
published the work, because he does not mention it anywhere, 
and also because the first book contains no introduction, 
which the author would certainly have added, if he himself 
had published it. Of the original six books, we have only the 
first three, and some fragments of the rest; but even the 
fii-st three are not without gaps. The first book, which is 
written with great care, but is nevertheless somewhat super- 
ficial and wanting in clearness, treats of natural law; the 
second treats of the making of laws and of thej'iw sacmm, 
and successfully imitates the language of the ancient laws. 
The third treats de magistratibua ; the fourth was to have 
dealt with the rights of magisti-ates; the fifth perhaps de 

jure publico ; and the sixth de jure cimli. The work, like 
his other philosophical treatises, is composed in the form 
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of dialogues, and seems to have been based on Plato and 
Chrysippus.* 

3. Paradoxa was composed in April, B.C. 46, before the 
news of Cato's death had reached Rome. This little treatise 
is a rhetorical explanation of six favom-ite paradoxes of tlie 
Stoics, interspersed with examples from contemporary history 
and covert attacks iipon Grassus, Hortensius, and Lucullus, 
and vehement declamation against Clodius. 

4. Consohitio, or De Luctu Minuendo, was composed in 
E.c. 45, soon after the death, of liis beloved daughter, Tullia, 
as a consolation to himself. He is said to have closely fol- 
lowed in its composition the work of the Academician 
Grantor, entitled Tztpi trivfovf A few fragments are all that 
wc possess of it, 

5. Hovtmisvus, or De Pkilomphia, was a dialogue in praise 
ofphilosophy.whichHortensiuswas represented as disparaging 
in comparison with eloquence. The work was evidently 
written with the intention of recommending philosophical 
studies to the Romans. Only a few fragments of this work, 
which is inordinately praised by St. Augustin, are now 
extant. 

6. De Finibus Bonorum et Molorum, in five books, was com- 
posed during the first half of the year b.c. 45, and dedicated 
to Brutus. It is preserved entire, and the care with which 
it has been composed entitles it to be regarded a:s the best of 
Cicero's philosophical works, It contains a comiiarison of 
the different Greek schools in regard to their views as to the 
gi'eatest good and the greatest evil. It thus treats of the 
principal points of practical philosophy, as the Academica 
which he wrote afterwards treats of theoretical philosophy. 
The whole work is divided into three dialogues, in which 
Giocro himself takes the principal part. The other inter- 
locutors are men recently deceased. In the first dialogue, 
forming the first and second books, L. Manlius Torquatus 
expounds the views of the Epicureans, which Cicero in the 
second endeavours to confute. In the second dialogue, 
which occupies the third and fourth books, M. Porcius Cato 
explains the views of the Stoics, to which Cicero, in the 

* The best editions ar« those of Goereuz; Leipaig, 1803; and of 
Peldhllgeli Zeiz, 1852, in 2 vols. 
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fourth book, replies, showing that it difFeia in no essential 
point from the doctrine of Antiochua of Aacalon In the 
third dialogue, M. Pupius Piso explains the theories of 
the Acaderuica and Peripatetics. In composing this treatise, 
Cicero does not seem to have consulted the works of Ans 
totle and Epicurus themselves, but only those of tlieir more 
recent followers.* 

7. Acadewiica. — The right understanding of this work 
requires some knowledge of the circumstances under which 
it was composed in B.C. 45. Cicero at first wrote it in two 
books, entitled Gatulus and I/ucullus, between whom, together 
with Cicero and Hoiienaius, the dialogue was carried on. 
Atticua, who knew of this arrangement, wrote to Cicero that 
Varro felt hurt that none of Cicero's works had ever been 
dedicated to him. Upon this Cicero remodelled the whole, 
and divided it into four books, which he dedicated to Van-o. 
In this second edition the author introduced Varro expound- 
ing the views of Antiochus of Ascalon, a follower of the Old 
Academy, while he himself tried to prove the superiority of the 
New Academy as represented by Philo. The second book of 
the first edition (the Lvcvllv^), of which Atticus had obtained 
a copy before Cicero had made np his mind to remodel it, 
is still extant; of the second edition, called Academica Pos- 
teriora, wc possess the first part of the first hook and some 
fragments. The LucuUus contains the theories of Antiochns 
and Philo, while the Oa^us probably gave those of Carneades, 
together with a general statement of the differences between 
the Old and the New Academy. The beginning of the second 
edition gives a general survey of the fistory of phOoaophy 
from Socrates to Arcesilas, the pi-edecessor of Carneades and 
Philo, Cicero himself prefeixed the system of the Academica, 
and hia Academica are to us the chief source of information 
about that school of philosophy, t 

8. Fusculante Disputationes, in five books, were composed 
during the yeara B.C. 45 and 44, and derive their name from 
the faet that the discussions are represented as having taken 

* The b^st editions of De Finibus are those of Goerenzr Leipzig, 
1813; and of Madvig: Copenhagen, 1839. 
■(■ The best editions are those of Goerenz, 1810; and Orelli, Zurich, 
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place ia Cicero's villa, near Tusculum, wliei'e they were also 
■written down. Cicero himself gives us an account of the 
contents of the five books; the first treats de contemnenda 
morle; the second de tolerando dolore; the third de (sgritudine 
lenienda; the fourth de rdiquis animi perturbationibus ; and 
the fifth tries to show that virtue itself suffices to insure 



. Tim<EU8, a free translation of Plato's dialogue of the 
same name; it was made after the completion of the Aca- 
demica. Only one considerable fragment, which is printed 
in the fourth volume of Orelli's edition of Cicero's works, 
is extant, and shows how careless the translator was in ren- 
dering the thoughts of the original. 

10. Be JVatnra Deorum, in three hooks, was commenced 
in B.C. 45, and completed in the following year. The work 
is dedicated to M. Brutus, and the dialogue is supposed to 
have taken place during the Feriaa Iiatinte, about the year 
B.C. 77. C Velleius represents the views of the Epicureans, 
Q. LucUius Balbus those of the Stoics, and C. Aurelius Cotta 
those of the Academics. We have here the speculations of 
the principal philosophical schools on the existence and 
attributes of the gods in beautiful Latin. But, unfortunately, 
Cicero, in exhibiting the views of the various schools, did 
not consult the works of the founders themselves, but only 
those of their late followers, a circumstance which diminishes 
the value of the work.t 

1 1. C'ato Mcyor, or De Senectute, addressed to Atticua, was 
written in B.C. 44, It is meant to be a dialogue, supposed 
to have taken place in b.c. 150, but is in reality rather a 
lecture in praise of old age. The materials Cicero derived 
from Greek authors, but the delineation of Gate's character 
is original and made with great care. J 

12. De Divinatione, in two books, is properly the comple- 
ment to De Natura Deorum, treating of the revelations made 

" The best editions are those of E. Kithner; Jena, 1633i and R. 
Klotz: Leipzig, 183i^. 

+ A good edition, with fierman notes, is that by G. F. Schcemann, 
lliird eSition: Berlin, 1850. 

X There are many editions of this littie book, the beat are those of 
J. Sommerbrodt, fifth edition: Berlin; and of G. Long, Loudon. 
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by the goda and their apprehension by man. It was pub- 
lished, in B.C. 44, after the murder of Ciesar, It ia written 
in the form of a dialogue, carried on between Cicero and his 
brother, Quintus, at the villa near Tusculum. The first 
book contains the doctrines of the Stoics regarding divina- 
tion, and the second those of the Academics. In dealing- 
with this subject, Cicero, who was himself free from super- 
stition, treats the popular siiperstitions and the political 
institutions connected with them with the utmost delicacy 
and caution.* 

13. De Falo, in a single book, forms the conclusion of 
Cicero's worlta on theological subjects, and was likewise 
written in B.C. 44. In it Cicero combats the views of the 
Stoics about fate or predestination. The book has come 
down to us in a very mutilated fonu. The style is some- 
what careless, and it ia not impossible that Cicero may not 
have finally revised it for jjublication. 

14. Lcelius or De Amidtia, dedicated to Atticus, was 
written in b.c. 44, after the Gato Major. The dialogue is 
carried on between the younger Ltelius and his two sons-in- 
law, C. Fannius and Q. Mucins Sctevola, soon after the 
death (b.c. 129) of the younger Africanus, the friend of 
Ij£eli«a. Many of the ideas are taken from Greek authors, 
but the style is animated, and the sentiments expressed are 
sound and practical, f 

15. De Gloria, in two books, was finished about the end 
of July, B.C. 44. As we have scarcely any fragments of this 
work, nothing can be said of its character. 

16. De Qfficiis, in three hooks, ia addressed to Cicero's son, 
Marcua, who was at that time studying at Athena. Thia 
work too was written in b.c. 44, and, like all the other pro- 
ductions of this period, was composed in great haste. As thia 
work was intended for instruction alone, he did not write it 
in the form of a dialogue, but directly enunciates the views 
which he thinks to be the correct ones. The authorities ho 
follows are chiefly the Stoics. His teaching ia enlivened by 

* The best editions ara those of J. J. Hettinger; Leipzig, 1793; 
and L. Gieae: Leipzig, 1S29. 

+ The best editions are those of A. G. Genihard: Leipzig, 1S25; 
and C, W. Nauck, with a German commentary: Berlin, 1867. 
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tlie introduction of numei-oua examples from Roman histoiy. 
Tlie point of view from which Cicero wrote this work is that 
of a, practical politician, in consequence of which, lie rises little 
above the conventional ideas of a Roman.* 

17. Be Virtutibus. — This book, if it ever esisteii as an, 
independent work, m\ist have been a kind of supplement to 
the De Officm, and must have been composed shortly before 
or after it. 

The date of the following works oa philosophical subjects 
cannot be determined, and only fragments of them have come 
down to us. 

18. A translation o£ Xenophon's (Economicua, in three 
booka, which Cicero seems to have made when a young man 
of about twenty. 

19. A translation of Plato's Protagoras, which likewise 
seems to have been a youthful production. 

20. De Auguriis. — Of this work the grammarian, Chansius, 
quotes thi'ee words. This is all we know about it, but it 
may be conjectured tliat Cicero wrote it after B.C. 51, when 
lio was elected augur. 



i AND IIISTOItY. 

63. "VVe know that Cicero devoted much attention to the 
study of the law, but as a means to an end rather than as a 
distinct profession, whence his knowledge, though extensive, 
cannot be compared to that of men like Aquilins Galius or 
Ser. Sulpicius Rufus. He seems to have lacked the power of 
giving sharp and accurate definitions so indispensable to a 
lawyer. Nevertheless, however, he taied his hand in this 
department also, and wrote a work De Jure Givili in Arlem 
Eedigendo, which may originally have been intended to form 
part of De Legihia, but was published separately, and is now 
lost. 

Cicei-o also attempted to write history, and seems to have 
thought that, if he persevered, he might become an eminent his- 
torian. He possessed, indeed, an immense amount of histori- 
cal knowledge, but his oratorical powers, and his inability to 

* The best modem editions are thoae of C. E«ier; 
and 18;(I, in two vols.; A. G. Gernhard: Leipzig, 1811; and 'O, 
BerKn, 1S57, third editioa. 
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look at things objectively, would have proved a great hin- 
drance. It is possible, however, that, if he had lived longer, 
he might have become a successful historian. As it ia he 
wrote historical works only oa his own consulship. One 
was a Conttnentarius Gonaidatua Sui, which was written in 
B.C. 60, in Gi-eek; we know that about the same time he 
was engaged upon a Latin work on the same subject. 
Another historical work, entitled Anecdota was begun in 
B.C. 59, but not published till after his death. It seems to 
have been an apology for or defence of the policy he had 
pursued through life. Lastly, there is mention of a work 
called Miranda.* 

E. CICEEO'S COBRESPOHDEKCE.. 

64. During the most important period of his life, Cicero 
kept up an active correspondence with Atticus and a lai'ge 
circle of literary and political friends; including ninety 
letters which were addressed to Cicero, we still possess 864, 
the earliest belonging to the year B.C. 68, and the latest to 
the last yeai- of his life. Unfortunately, there is among 
them not one wiitten during hia consulship. These letters 
are to us an inexhauatMe mine of information about the 
history of the time, and as such, perhaps, more valuable than 
all his speeches. Many of them were written to hia most 
intimate Mends, and in them he opened his heart most un- 
reservedly, probably never dreaming that they would be 
published. Cicero himself never collected them, and still 
less did he intend to make them public, although some of 
his friends seem to have suggested the desirability of it. But 
after his death, when hia authority was ever increasing in 
the schools of the rhetoricians, his letters were eagerly col- 
lected, and it appears that, in the year b.c. 24, Cornelius 
Kepos already knew of the 16 volumina, (books) of letters 
to Atticus. There existed besides this other lafge collec- 
tions, of which only one, commonly called Ad Familiafes, has 
come down to our time. 

The collection of letters A<i Familiares consists of sixteen 
books, and extends over tlte period from B.C. 63 until the 

* The few fragments of these wptliS are cpllected by Orelli in the 

liwt volume of W edition rf Cicero. 
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year of Cicero's death. They are arranged according to the 
persons to whom they are addressed, with the exception of 
book 13; but even where a. series of letters addressed to 
the same person is given they are not arranged in chi-ono- 
logical oilier. This collection seems to have been made by 
Cicero's freedman, Tii'o, immediately after his death, and 
before other more voluminous collections which are now lost 
were made.* 

The collection of letters Ad Auicum, in sixteen books, 
extends over the period from B.C. 68 till a few months before 
Cicero's deati. In them Cicero speaks as frankly and openly 
as if he wei-e talking to himself, and as we do not possess 
the letters of Atticus to which Cicero refers, it is not always 
easy to iinderstand what is alluded to. The order in wCich 
the lettera ai-e printed is not altogether chronologically correct. 
Atticus had no doubt sanctioned their publication, though 
they did not appear till after his death. 

There is a third collection of letters, Ad Quinlum Fratrein, 
in three books, extending over six years, from B.C. 60 to 
B.C. 5i. 

A fourth collection, lastly, consists of a correspondence 
between Cicero and M. £i-utuB, in two books. The first con- 
tains eighteen letters; eleven of them were written by Cicero 
to Brutus, six by Bnitus to Cicero, and one by Brutus to 
Atticus. The second book, first discovered and published in 
Germany, by Cratander, contains eight lettera, five from 
Cicero to Brutus, and three from Brutus to Cicero. All of 
them were written after the murder of Csesar. Their genuine- 
ness has been doubted by some scholars, but without sufli- 
cient reasons. 

F. POETICAL WORKS OP CICERO. 

65. Cicero seems to have acquired a taste for poetry when 
he studied under the poet Archias. But his attempts in 
this direction were little more than youthful exercises, which 
beyond their versification, in which Cicero must have had 

■• Thia collection of letters has often been published; the commen- 
tary of P. Manntius, republished by C. G. Biohter: Leipzig, in two 
vols., ia still very useful. Manutius alao publislied a commentary 
on the letters to itticns: Venice, 1367. 
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great facility, were of little value, aiid ceitainly did not 
increase his reputation. The following jioetical productions 
are mentioned, but we i>ossesB only fragments of them; (1) A 
translation of about forty-four Hnes of Homer in hexameters; 

(2) a translation of AJatus Phemonima and Dwiemda; 

(3) Aleyones, a poem, of which scarcely two lines remain, 
quoted by Nonius; (4) a poem, called Limon, four lines of 
■which, in hexameter, are quoted by Suetonius; (5) Marius, 
an epic poem in hexameters, which was written in B.C. 82. A 
spirited fragment of it is quoted in the De Divinatione, con- 
sisting of thirteen hexameter lines; (6) Demeo Consulate, 
in three books, composed in b.c. 60, in hexameter lines, A 
rather long fragment of it is quoted in the De Divinatione; 
(T) Be iiieis Temporihus, in three hooks, written about B.C. 
55, which contained an account of hie exile, his sufferings, 
and his recall. Four lines of it are all that remain of this 
poem; (8) in B.C. 43 Oicei-o wrote a eulogistic poem on Julius 
Cajsar {Poema ad Ccesarem). The extant fragments of these 
and other works arc collected in the last volume of Orelli'a 
edition of Cicero. 

66. In connection with Cicero we may here mention his 
younger brother, Quintus, and his fi-eedman, Tiro, both of 
whom wei-e men of some literary talent. 

1. Q. TuUius Cicero, was bom in b.c. 102, served as legate 
under Pompey in Sardinia, under Ciesar in Gaul and Britain, 
and Tinder his brother in Cilicia. He was tilled during the 
proscription, in B.C. 43. He took great interest in history 
and poetry, and seems to have had the same facility in com- 
position as his brother. He wrote an historical work, called 
Annales, and a number of tragedies which, however, may 
have been mere translations from the Greek. 

2. M. TuUius Tiro, Cicero's freedman and friend, survived 
Lis patron for a long time, and showed his attachment to 
him by writing his biography in at least four books, and by 
pubU^ing his lettera and witty sayings (joci). But he also 
wrote independent works of an encyclopsedic and gram- 
matical character, and even seems to have composed poetry ; 
but he gained particular reputation by his invention of a 
kind of stenography, which was celebrated under the name 
of Not<e Tironiance. 
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67. Sinntltaneousily with tho men already mentioned who, 
besides their compositions in prose, also wrote poetry, there 
appeared three men, the first of whom mtiodnced into htei i 
tnre a new species of poetry, viz. — 

1. DecimuB LaberiUB, a Roman eques, bom m bc lOi, 
at Rome. He made the mimes a regulai bionch of comic 
literature, and in tliem combined all the oldei forms ot 
comedy — the Greek palliatie, the Roman togatse, and thi 
licentiousness of the atellanEe. We still know the titles, 
and poaaess fragmeats of a gi-eat manv cf tn mimes, from 
which we see that their anbjects wei'o taken fiom cominon 
life, and that the language was frequently that ot the lowtst 
populace, although Laberiua was himsell well acquainted 
wth Greek culture and refiaement. Ctesai- demanded of 
him that he should appear on the stage as an actor in one 
of his own mimes. As by complying with this demand he 
forfeited liis rights not only of an eques, but even of a Roman 
citizen, he bitterly complains of it in the interesting prologue 
preserved by Macrobius. iLaberius died at Puteoli, in the 
tenth month after the murder of Cresar, i.e., towards the end 
of B.C. 43. He seems to have been unsparing in his attacks 
upon men and manners, for which Cfesar disliked him.* 

2. M. Furius BihaCTiluB, of Cremona, bom in B.C. 103, wrote 
invective ]>oems in iambics, especially against those who were 
in favour of a monarchical government. It may he that the 
Alpinus, whom Horace ridicules for his high-ilown and bom- 
hiistie style, is no other than Bihaculus. He is further 
mentioned as the author of Lucvbrationes, and was perhaps 
the author of an epic poem on the Gallic war.f 

3. P. SyrUB, a freedman of Syrian origin, distinguished 
liimself as a writer of mimes, and, in b.c, i5, gained a 
victory by his mimes over all his competitors, even over 
Laberiua. On one occasion Cicero witnessed one of liis per- 
formances. His mimes wei-e celebrated for their richness in 
moral maxims (seMiewiwe). His mimes themselves are lost, 
but a collection of seiUeritix made from them is still extant. 

* The fragments of Laberius are collected in 0. Ribbeck'a Comic. 
Lat. JifliqaiiE, p. 237. foil. 

+ HJa fragments are collected in Weichert's Po'l. Lai. l'di<i., p. 
335, foU, 
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This collDctioD, made for ediicational purposes, afterwards 
became a verj popiJar school-book; it consists of about 
800 sentmtiiE, but it is very doubtful whether they are all 
genuine productions of Syrns,* 

E, The Pekiod from Cicero's Consclship to His Death, 
(From B.C. 63 to b.c. 43.) 

68. The most promineut figure during this period ia, next 
to Cicero, C. Julius Cresar. But, brief as it is, this period 
brings before us two distinct generations of writers, the 
earlier one embracing, besides Cfesar, such men as Cor- 
nelius !Nepoa, Hirtius, Oppiua, Lucretius, and others; while 
the later generation consists of those whose lives fell upon 
the stormy times of the civil war between Cjesar and Pompey. 
"We shall first consider the state of literature during the earlier 
generation. 

1. C. Julius Cffisar, bom on the 13th of July, B.C. 100, 
was the son of C Csesar and the excellent Aurelia. He lost 
his father at the age of 16, and being connected with Marins, 
the great opponent of Sulla, his life was in danger. He niado 
his first campaign in B.C. 80, and distinguished himself in 
the taking of Mitylene. He began his career as an orator 
and politician by accusations against members of the nobility 
for extortion in the provinces. In B.C. 75 he proceeded to 
Rhodes to make himself more perfect as an orator by study- 
ing under Apollonius Molo. In B.C. 67 he obtained the 
office of qujestor in Further Spain, two years later the 
sedileship, and, in B.C. 63, he became pontifex maximus. 
Ho was elected consul, B.C. 59, for having the year befoi-e 
formed the first triumvirate with Pompey and Crassus, and 
exerted all his powers to put himself at the head of the 
popular party." During the period from b,c. 58 to B.C. 50 
lie had aa pro-consul the administration of Gaul, during which 
he subdued the whole of that country, and secured to himself 
the attachment of his army, for Le knew only too well what 
machinations were going on at Home. With this army he 
raised himself to the supremo power in the I'epublic, and 

* The fragmenta of Syras, together with the SsnienOfe, are col- 
lected in 0. Ribbeck'a Com. Lot. ReliqiticB, p. 258, foil,, where lie ia 
called P, PubliUas Loj^hins Synu. 
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■with the title o£ dictator hecanie the sovereign of the state; 
hut a formidable conspii'acy was formed against him, and he 
Wiis killed in the senate house on the 15th of Mai'ch, B.C. 44. 

69. Julius Cajsar was one of the greatest men tliat history 
knowM of. He wua not more distinguished as a general than he 
was as an orator and statesman. Kature had destined him to 
he the ruler of a great state by the clearness of his intellect, 
the energy of his will, and tho ]>erseverance with which ho 
pursued the object he had set before himself. As an orator 
he was inferior only to Cicero, yet he valued that power only so 
far as it was to him a means of accomplishing certain political 
objects. Amid all tia vast undertakings he found time even 
to think and write on grammatical subjects and on astronomy. 
The poetical productions ascribed to him were probably not 
of much value, and belonged chiefly to his earlier yeai-s. 

Of his speeches, some of which were published, only frag- 
ments remain.* The same is the case of his grammatical 
work, De Analoyia, in two books, which he wrote during 
his pro-consulship of Gaul and dedicated to Cicero. He is 
said to have composod it while crossing the Alps from Cis- 
alpine to Transalpine Gaul.t 

As to his astronomical work, De 4sft is, which is often 
referred to, it was probably written in connection w ith his 
reform of the calendar, perhaps not by hunself, but b> some 
one whom he had commissioned to compose it, and who 
afterwards published it under Csesar'a name 

After the deatli of Cato at Utica, Ciceru published an eulogy 
on him, which irritated Cfesar so much that he I'eplied to it 
in a work of two books entitled AiUicato or Anticatones, in 
which he flattered Cicero, but treated Cato, who was looked 
upon by his partisans as a maityr for his republican opinions, 
as a rasli and ridiculous person, Caesar had no doubt a very 
active correspondence mth the leading men of his time, 
and many of his letters were collected after his death and 
published, but they are now lost. | 

• For the remains of hia oratory, see Meyer's Orat. Rom. Fraijiii., 
p. 408, foU. 

t The remains of this work have boea co)lectetl liy Kipperdey in 
his edition of Cxsar, p. 753, foil. 

J Ciesar's epistolary remaiaa have been collected by XipperJey, 
Lo. p. 706, foil. 
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70. The only -works of Csesar ■which have come down to 
118 ill a, state of completeness are — 

1. Commen(ani(ie6e?foGoffico, in seven hooks, containing the 
history of the first seven years of his Gallic war; they were 
published, in B.C. 51, after the termination of the war. These 
oommentaiii are a kind of memoir, being neither a cai-cfully 
composed history nor the mere jottings of a journal or diary; 
but although their form is simple and artless, yet every ex- 
pression is carefully ■weighed. The authorj without ever making 
an untrue Btatement, contrives to arrange the facts in sitch a 
manner aa to place himself in a favoumble light; and where 
this is not feasible things are passed over in silence. Hence 
his mode of action always appears justifiable and his motives 
good. 

2. Commenlarii de hello civili, in three books, arc pervaded 
by the same spirit, and contain an account of the civil war 
between Ctesar and Pompey, down to the outbreak of the 
Alexandrian war. 

After Csesar's death his friends undertook to describe those 
campaigns of which he himself had given no account, viz.: 
those of the last year of his governorship of Gaul — the Alex- 
andrian, the African, and the Spanish wars. These thi-ee are 
evidently the productions of difierent wiiters. 

The account of Ccesar's eighth or last year in Gaul and 
that of the Alexandrian war are written hy a man of culture 
who tried, and not unsuccessfully, to imitate the style of 
Ctesar himself, and there can be no doubt that Otesar's friend, 
A. Hirtius, is the author. 

The accounts of the African and Spanish wars, which have 
sometimes been regarded as the work of C. Oppius, another 
friend of Ciesar'a, cannot possibly have proceeded from his 
pen. The history of the Spanish war is evidently the produc- 
tion of an uneducated person, -who had no idea of style or 
even correctness of language; and that of the African war is 
written in a bombaatic style and without taste. It is not 
improbable that thege two accounts may have been drawn 
np at Hirtius' request by some subordinate officers, who had 
served in the wars, as materials to be used by Hirtius at 
some future time. These books are generally printed to- 
gether with the genuine works of C^sar. 
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Botli IliHuis and Oppius were men of Htorary culture and 
tEiste. The former ivTote, in b.c. 45, at the request^of Cfesar, 
a, reply to Cicero'a eulogy on Cato; and Oppius^wrate a life 
of Oiesar, which is often refen-ed to, a life of Caseins, and a 
thiivl of the elder Africanns.* 

71. Cornelius Nepos, a native of northern Italy, lived on 
intimate terms with Cicero, Attious, and the poet Catullus. 
He was probably born about B.C. 94, and died in the reign 
of Anguatus, about B.C. 24. Further details of his life ai'o 
not known, except that, in b,c. 4i, he lost a son who was still 
in his boyhood. Nepos was evidently a good-natured and 
honest man, but intellectually much inferior to his great 
contemporaries. He was the author of several works, only 
one of which has come down to «s. His lost works of which 
we have any Itnowledge are r— 

1 . Orotic poems, alluded to in one of Pliny's Epistles. 

3. CTirojMca, probably a chronological summary like that 
of Atticiis, but comprising also the history of other nations 
besides that of Bome. 

3. .EcBn^fes, in at least five books. From the quotations 
we have from it we may infer, that in this work the author 
contrasted the simplicity of the ancient Eomans with the 
luxurious manners of his own time. 

4. A life o/'(7a(o,which he wrote at the request of Atticus; 
that it was a distinct work and not the short vita Oatonia still 
•xtant, is distinctly stated by Nepos himself. 

5. A life of Cic&rOi in several books, probably composed 
after Cicero's death. 

6. A geographical work, apparently a collection of won- 
drous accoiuits of foreign countries, without any critical 



The only work of Cornelius Nepos that has como down to 
us is: — 

7. De Vita ExceUerUium Imperatorum, a collection of very 
unequal biographies of Greek generals, short sketches of 
Persian and Macedonian kings, of HamUcar, Hannibal, Cato, 

" There are innnmerable editions of the Ccrmmentarii of Ciesar, 
both with and without the supplement o£ Hlftius and theotber writers. 
EKcellent eohool editions of the comment, of the Gallic w --i- — 



G. Long: London, 1859; and F, Ki'aner; Leipzig, IS53; and in Cham- 
bers' iBaucational Course. 
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and a somewhat detailed life of Attieus. Tiiere is no plan 
in the work, which, seems to have been drawn up hastily and . 
■with little preparation: for some of the authorities which 
ought to have been consulted are altogether overlooked, and 
those which have been used have often been misunderstood. 
Tho autlior does not distinguish between what is important 
and what is not, and is fond of relating what is merely curious 
or anecdotical instead of what is of true historical import- 
ance. His style is rather elegant as long as he confines him- 
self to short sentences, but when he attempts longer periods 
he becomes involved and clumsy, and some of his constructions 
difier from the better prose of his time. For these and other 
reasons the work has been regarded by some as the produc- 
tion of one jEmiliua Probus, who lived in the. time of the 
Emperor Honorius; but this opinion has long since been 
refuted.* 

72. F. Nigidius Figulus, bom about b.c. 98, was prietor . 
in B.C. 58. Being a zealous partisan of Pompey he was sent 
into exile by Csesar, and died abroad in B.C. 45. He belonged 
to the Pythagorean school of philosophy, and was reputed to 
be a man of extensive learning in all departments, especially in 
the natural sciences, which, however, he seems to have made 
use of chiefly for mystic purposes, such as the finding where 
stolen property was concealed, and to foretell men's future 
fate by astrological calculations. His works, of which we 
possess only fragments, were ; — 

1. CWwneniariiffrtfmwiaiiCT', probably in thirty books, treated 
of the whole subject of grammar, frequently trying to trace 
the phenomena of language to their causes; but his gram- 
matical studies never acquired the same popularity as those 
of Varro. 

2. A work De Extia, i.e., on the significance of the entrails 
at sacrifices. With this subject was connected a work in several 
books on augury, and another on dreams. 

3. He Diis, consisting of at least nineteen books, in which he 
discussed the gods and their worship, both Koman and foreigUi 

* There are numberleas editions of Com Nepos; but thn beat among 
them are those of C. L. Both: Basel, 1841; and Nipperdey; Leipzig, 
iftiQ A cTiuui ontinni PtU+ion ig that iu CIiamli8rs' Latin Series of tlie 
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i. Be Venlis, coosisfcing of at least two books. He further 
wrote on zoology and other branches of physical science. 

Other -^mters of less note on augury were Appius Glaudiua 
Pulcher, M. Vaiefius Messtda, Lum,v^ Ceesar, and A. C'cecina. 

73. Valoriua CatO, a teacher of grammar and a poet, was 
according to some a freedman, but he himself indignantly as- 
serted that he was bora free and lost his patrimony in the time 
of Sulla. He died at a very advanced age in extreme poverty. 
He wrote poems which seem to have been of an erotic cha- 
racter, and which were entitled Z^ia, Diana, and Dirw, i.e., 
imprecations. The last of these ia still extant, and is ascribed 
by some to Vei^il. Another teacher and grammarian was 
Orbilins Pupillus of Beneventnm, well known from Horace's 
allusion to him. He also lived to an advanced age and in 
poverty. Hs wrote a book entitled ircfiaKy^iz, in which he 
complained of the wi-ongs done to teachers by the negligence 
and ambition of pai'ents. He seems to have been as severe 
with his pnpils as Valerius Cato was gentle. 

74. The study of the law was promoted during this period 
chiefly by A. OJUius, Trebalius, A . CasceUius, and others; and 
it may be mentioned here that Cresar had formed the plaa 
of collecting, with the assistance of A. Ofilius, all the exist- 
ing laws in one code, but he was prevented from carrying it 
out by his death. 

Among the omtors of this time the following deserve to 
be mentioned, although we have nothing to attest their 
oratorical powers beyond a few fi-agments: M. Oalidiits, 0. 
Memmiws, C. Maniliua, and P. Sestius. 

75. T. liUCietius CaxUB. — The only account wo have of 
his life states that he was born in B.C. 95, that by a love 
potion he was thrown into a state of madness, that he com- 
posed some books of his great poem during lucid intervals, 
and that he committed suicide in the forty-fourth year of hia 
age, i,e., b,c. 51. He himself states that he was bom at 
Rome, btit it is unknown where be received his education, 
and what inspired him with the profound admiration of the 
philosophy of Epicurus of which be afterwards became the 
expounder in bis work. The statement that he became 
insane from a love potion, and tliat he committed suicide, 
sounds rather apocrypljal, and may be a mere invention of 
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tliose who thouglit an Epicurean and an atheist could not 
end otherwise. It is further said that Cicero corrected his 
poern ; but, if this were triie, Cicero ■would surely have 
alluded to it somewhere; he mentions Lucretius only very 
rarely, and not in very complimentary tenas, allowing htm 
to be a man of talent, but stating that he is deficient in 
artistic culture. 

Lucretius' only work is a didactic poem, in six books, en- 
titled De Mervm, Natnira,; it has come down to us entire, with 
the exception of a few gaps, and is addressed to C. Memmiiis 
Gemellus. It gives the views of Epicurus on nature, psycho- 
logy, and ethics, more con-ectly perhaps than any other 
■writer. The object of the poem is to convince his readers 
of the truth of the Epicurean doctrines, and thereby to 
free them from the absurd fear of the gods and of death. 
He himself is so thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
the Epicurean system, that he looks with profound pity 
upon those who do not acknowledge it, and is ready ,to 
endure obliquy and poverty for the honowr of expounding 
the system to his countrjrmen. The suhstence of his poem 
is thus taken from Epicurus ; in the treatment of it he 
followed Empedoclea, and in form the annals of Enniua. 
His style and language, like his thoughts, went back to a 
bygone age ; the polished style of hia contemporaries seems 
to have appeared to him little suited to the subject he 
was writing about, hence the many archaic forms of hia 
language. 

Lucretius probably chose the poetical form as tie vehicle 
of his teaching, because he thought it would thereby find a 
more ready access to the minda and hearts of his readers. 
And notwithstanding the drynesa of Lis subject, Lucretius' 
poetic genius has imparted to his work a freshness and a 
charm which only a true poet could give to it. In his own 
time the poem seems to have made no great impression, 
but on the poets of the next generation it exercised a decided 
influence ; thus Vergil is said to have borrowed irom him not 
only words, but almost entire verses; and Horace shows in 
many ways an intimate acquaintance ■with the work of 
Lucretius. Later on those men who had a liking for archaic 
forms even preferred him to Vergit. Some imperfections are 
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76. The period from ii.c. 53 to 43 embraces the civil wars 
hetween Caesar and Pompey with their followers; it was a time 
of the greatest excitement, not only in social and political 
life, but also in literature, which, especially in history and 
oratory, elded either with one party or the other. The 
infiuence of Greek culture had reached that point whei'e the 
Eomans b^an to feel that now they might rival their master.^ 
both ia poetry and in oi-atory. In poetry, however, instead 
of following the classical models, they took for their guides, 
ia substance as well as in form, the Alexandrians, whose lax 
morals were more in accordance with those of the Romans 
at this time, whence almost every poet wrote erotic poema. 
The freedom which orators were still enjoying found itself 
more and more reduced and restrained as the republic died 
away to make room for monarchy. 

77. C. Sallustiua Crispua, born at Amitemum in B.C. 87, 
was tribune of the plebs in b.c. 52, but two years later 
he was ejected from the senate, probably through factious 
intrigues. Cffisar, liowever, to whose party Sallust belonged, 
contrived to restore him by causing hits to be elected qusestor. 
Afterwards he obtained the prietorship, and through Cassar's 
influence the pro-consulship of Africa, where he appears 
to have amassed great wealth. His extortions in his 
province were enormous, but when he was accused Ca;sar 
procured his acc[uittal. Sallust then bought a villa near 
Tibur, and laid out splendid gaixlcns on the Quirical {horti 
Sulluslumi). After the murder of Csesar, Sallust lived in 
retirement, devoting himself entirely to literaiy pursuits, 
especially to history, and died in B.C. 35. All ancient writers 
who spent of Sallust ai-e unanimwus in condemning him for 
his dissolute conduct in early life, and draw attention to the 
contrast between his teaching in his writings and hia ])ractice. 
Salhtst's writings are— 

1. CatUina, or Belluni Catiliiiariwni, probably the first 
work he ever wrote. It appears to have been published after 

* The best modem editions o£ Lucretius are tbosc of V. bachmanni:, 
Berlin, 1850; and of A. J. H. Munro, 2iid edition: Cambridge, 1S66, 
with notes and an English translation. 
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tJie death of Cieaar, and ia based upon the author's own recol- 
lections, on Cicero's work, De ConstiMtv. Suo, and on the 
Acta Senatus; but other sources seem to have been neglected, 
■whence many corrections and additions to the history of 
Catiline must still be made from other autliorities, Sallust 
evidently tries to be impartial, but cannot conceal his sym- 
pathy with Cfeaar, and towards Cicero he ia scarcely fair. 
The treatment of his subject is psychological and rhetorical, 
rather than historical, and the style rugged and sententious. 

2. JugwtJta, or JBellum Jugurtkinum. Sallust took up 
this subject probably because he was well acquainted with 
the localities of the war, but more especially because it 
afforded him an opportunity of exhibiting the misconduct of 
the optimatcs, who, after the death of the Gracchi, had 
reached the climax of their insolence and arrogance. This 
tendency is manifest throughout the work, especially in the 
speeches of Memmius and Marius, and in the manner in 
which Marius, the champion of the democratic party, is 
spijken of. But, notwithstanding this, Sallust is neither 
blind to the faults of his favourite, nor does he underrate the 
character of Sulla. The Jttgurilia is altogether an admirable 
and impartial monogram, which he seems to have composed 
with great care, for the history is as complete as it can 
be, and the style is much more smooth and elegant than 
in the Catiline ; and although the subject is only the mono- 
tonous history of wars, yet he has succeeded in imparting 
to it a variety and animation which make the Jugurilui one 
of the most charming productions of Latin literature. 

3. Hiatorim. They commenced with the year B.C. 78, in 
which Sulla died, and were continued down to the year B.C. 
67, though it was probably intended to carry the history down 
to the Catilinarian conspiraoy. This work, which seems to 
have consisted of at least five books, was thus a kind of 
continuation of the history of Sisenna.* We now possess 
only fragments of it, the most important among which 
are four speeches of Lepidus, L. Philippus, C. Gotta, and 

* Good editions ot Sallust, which alao contain the fr^ments of the 
HalOTitE, are those ot Oerlach : Basle, 1S23-1831, ia 3 vols, ; and of 
C, Kritz: Leipzig, 1828-1853, in 3 vols. A good school edition is 
that of T. KeighUey: London, 1843. 
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LiciiiiiTs Miicer, anil two letters, one of Pompey and tto 
other of Mithradates. 

There are two letters addressee! to Cteaar, De Ordinanda 
BepuUka, whicli were formerly attributed to SaJlnst, and the 
style of which bears indeed some resemblance to that of 
Salhist, btit their contents are of suet a nature that it is 
impossible to consider them as works of Sallust. The same 
is the case with the two rfecZamafiOMM of Sallust against Cicero, 
and of Cicero against Sallust; for though they contain much 
valuable information, still it is inconceiiTihle that two men, 
already advanced in. years, men who had never been per- 
sonally connecteil with each other, should thus publicly assail 
each other. They are probably rhetorical exercises of some 
one who thought the enmity between Cicero and Sallnst was 
a fair subject for rhetorical display. 

Sallust, as an historian, seems to have taken Thucydidea 
for his model; and, like him, he undertook to wnte about 
times thi-ough which he Jiimself had passed, or about wliich 
he could consult eye-witnesaes. In treating of such times 
the temptation was of course great to give way to pei-sonal 
views and feelings; but it must be acknowledged that Salhist 
on the whole has kept liimself free from undue partiality. 
The murder of Osesar may have somewhat softened down his 
democratic passion, and convinced liim of the weaknesses of 
his time and of tlie foily of trying to swim against the cur- 
rent. Sallust is really the first artistic historian among the 
Eomans. He bestowed great cai-e npon his compositions, and 
imitated the best Greek models ; he did not adopt the style 
most popular in his own time, but formed one pecnliar to him- 
self, following the manner of the elder Cato rather than that 
of his contempoi'aries. Hence the archaic colouring which 
characterises his works. 

78. Q. Mliiia Tubero tried at first the career of an orator, 
and, pai-tJy from personal motives and partly to please Cfeaar, 
he came forward as an accuser of Ligarius in a speech (b.c. 46) 
which Quintilian still read; but being opposed by Cicero, Le 
had little chance of success. He gained more fame by his 
legal and historical writbgs. Among the former his work, 
Dt Offteio Jtidicis, in at least nine books, is often referred to. 
As to his historical work, Historice, consisting of at least 
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fourteen books, we know that it began -with the earliest times 
and ended with the civil war between C;esar and Pompey. 
Hia style is said to have been archaic, and was, therefore, 
not very popular.* 

la the matter of style Tubero was surpassed hy P. Al/enus 
Varus, of Cremona, who was a shoemaker's son, but went to 
Rome, and by hia talent and industry rose even to the 
consulship in B.C. 39. Hia work called Digesta, in forty 
books, and consisting of a collection of Sespoma, was highly 
valued by the jurists of later times. C, Matius, bom about 
B.o. 84-, was a faithfiil friend of Cfesar, and a man of a gentle 
disposition, who, without involving himself in the political 
feuds of the day, exerted himself as a mediator between the 
contending parties. He transferred Lis affection for Caesar 
to Octavianus, and died about B.C. i. He wrote a gastrono- 
raical work in three books, entitled Cocus, Cetariun, ami 
Salgamarius, which shows that he attached much importance 
to the pleasures of the table. 

Other contemporaries and followers of Csesar, wlio are known 
as orators, or as authors of letters still extant among those of 
Cicero, are C. Senboniua Curio, Q. Comi/toius, M. Antony, 
L. Bal/ms, and several others, among whom we even- hear of 
a lady orator, Hortensia, a daughter of Q. Hortensius, whose 
speech, delivered in B.C. 43, was read as late as the time of 
Quintilian. 

The most eminent scholars and teachers of this time, some of 
whomalsodistinguishedthemselvesas writers, were the Greek 
Ateiua PrmtexUdtts, who assumed the title of PkUologus ; 
LencEus, a freedman of Pompey; Epidius, and Sextus Clodius. 

79. The poets of this time seem to have kept aloof from 
the strife of the political parties, at least we have no traces 
of any partisanship in any of their remains. The following 
are those best known :— 

1. P. Terentius Vano, suraamed Atacinus, fi-om a place 
called Atax in southern Gaul, was bom in B.C. 82, and 
died probably about B.C. 36. He is said to have studied 
Greek literature when he waa already thirty-five years old. 
He was the author of an epic poem, De Bella Sequanico, of 

' The few fragments o! his history have been collected by Kraasa, 
p. 325, foil, and by Roth, Mist. Yet. Eom. EdiipiUe, p. 437, folL 
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wliicli a second book is mentioned. Anotlier worit was a. 
fi'ee translation of tlie Argonautica of Apolloiiiua Ehodius, in 
four books, in which he does not seem to have displa; 
much command of language. Besides these books he c< 
posed Satura, which, according to Horace, \ 
successful. He further wrote a work entitled C 
pkia, which contained, in verse, a description of the world 
so far as it was then known, and appears to have been baaed 
npon a Greek work by Alexander of Ephesus, entitled 
Lj/ckrtos ; also elegies of an erotic character are mentioned, 
but not one of his works has couie down to ns.* 

2. Tannsius, probably a native of Padua, whose versified 
Aniiale$ Catullus speaks of with the greatest contempt. 

3. P. gyrus (see p. 82). 

80. Among the opponents of Cresar there were few men 
of literary eminence. The most distinguished among them, 
l)erhaps, was M. Junius Brutus, one of Cissar's murderers, 
mho gained great reputation for the earnestness of his 
speeches, some of which were published. He was the author 
of several ])hilosophical works, as De Virtuie and De Patien- 
tia. His style may still be seen in his letters addressed to 
Cicero.f Oliier conspirators agiunstCtesar, sack as S. Srutiis, 
C. Cassiua, Cassius of Parma, and C. Trehonius, are likewise 
known from their correspondence with Cicero. Cassius of 
Parma and Trebonius also wrote poetry ; and the former, au 
Epicurean, is said to have written many tragedies, elegies, 
and epigrams; the latter published a collection of witty 
sayings of Cicero, who seems to have been much delighted 
with it. There is also mention of two historians, Ti. Amjnvs 
Balbus, a zealous partisan of Pompey, and M. Antimius Naso, ■ 
who wi-ote a work on Ciesar and the time of the civil war; 
but no particulars of their nature or value are i-ecorded. 

81. To the eame party, it would seem, belonged one 
Ticidae, author of erotic poems, and C Ilelviiis Cinna, a 
friend of Catullus, who seems to have died between B.C. 44 

• His remains have been eoUectod by F. Wlllbier, Commmitatio de 
P. Teivniii Varronis Vita et Scriptis: MiinBter, 1829; and by A. 
Eiege, Varroitis Sat. Memppfa. 

< For the fragmeuta of Brutus' speeches, see Meyer, L c, p. 446, 
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and 39. His principal work was an epic poem entitled 
Zmyma (Smyrna), on the story of the unnatural love of 
MyiTha for her fatter Cinyras. Although the pijem was 
short, he is said to have worked at it for ten years, which 
shows that he cannot Lave been a man of much talent. With 
all this care, however, the work was so otacure that some 
grammarians of the time found it necessary to write com- 
mentaries upon it. He also wrote erotic poems, of which 
the ancients themselves do not express a high opinion. He 
was in every respect a follower of the Alexandrian school of 
poetry.* 

A much greater poet was C. Licinins Calvus who was 
bom in B.C. 82, and must have died before B.C. 47. He was 
a son of the annalist Licinins Macer, and ia highly praised 
by Cicero for his oratorical powers, which, if he had lived 
longer, would Lave secured for him a high position among 
Roman orators. He imitated the great Athenian orators, 
and spoke with great animation and even vehemence. He 
seems to have published a collection of his speeches in 
twenty books, some of which were read with pleasure in the 
time of Quintilian.t But Calvns was not only great as an 
orator ; he also wrote poetry, in which he combined the 
formal correctness of the Alexandrians with the passion and 
vehemence of Catullus, to whom in many respects he bore a 
great resemblance. The same passionate character which he 
displayed in his speeches was also manifested in his poetry, 
which seems to have been principally of an erotic character, 
like that of most of his contemporaries, who took the Alex- 
andrians for their models. 

82. The greatest lyric poet, not only of this period, but 
in all the Latin literature, is 

C. Valerius Catullus. He was bom at Verona in b.c'. 87, 
and died in B.C. 67, at the early age of thirty. His father 
lived on terms of friendship with Csesar, and his son seems 
to have received hia education at Rome, where he formed 
the acquaintance of such men as Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, 
and others, but he did not take part in state affairs. He 

• Hia fragments arecollected in A. Weichert'sPtetonim ia(. Yitis, 
etc., p. JS7. Ml 
t See bi3 Iragments in A, Meyer, 1. c, p. 474, foil, 
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possessed but a moderate fortune aud a small villa near 
Tibur, He formed a connection with a lady whom he calla 
Lesbia, but whose real name was Clodia, a sister of the 
notorious C'lodius, to whom he addressed the most glowing 
and passionate poems, until at last he discovered that tin* 
woman whom he had looked up to m an ideal, was in reality 
a peraon of a disreputable character. He seems at first to 
have borne a giiidge against Cwsar, though perhaps only on 
account of C8esai''s connection with the contemptible ManniiTa; 
tjut afterwai'ds the friendship which had subsisted between 
his father and Cieaar was renewed. 

We possessliepoemsof Catullus, in the earliest of which, 
especially in the epic poem on the nuptials of Peleiis and 
Thetis, he followed the example of the Alexandrians; but 
afterwards the manifold experiences of life, and his love for 
Lesbia, developed his own original genius, which unfolded 
iteelf in the most vaiied fonns, and on the most varied sub- 
jects. He did not live long enough to reach .the highest 
perfection; in all his productions he appeal's as a youthful 
enthusiast, in his love as well as in his hate. He is hot-headed 
and reckless, and not nnfi-equently coarse and offensive, and 
tnmsgresses, according to oiu: ideas, the bounds of decency 
and propriety. But at the same time he expresses, in simple 
and unaffected language, the tenderest and deepest feelings, 
which give to his poems a chai'm and fascmation which no 
other Roman poet possesses. He probably published eiich 
poem separately, but the order in which they now appear is 
arbitrary, and certainly not chronologically ai'ranged, though 
it may be that Catullus himself made the collection, and 
aiTanged the poems in the order in which thej have come 
down to us.* 

83. Daring this period, when the i-epublic was divided 
into two hostile camps, the parties attacked each other not 
only in their public speeches, but also in a new kind of 
literature, wbidi we may call political pamphlets, in which 
the writers gave vent to their party feelings. The chief 
opportunities of making such demonsteations was the custom 



Lachmann: Berlin, ] 
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of delivering orations at the funeral of deceased persons 
(JavdatUmes), which were afterwards published. Thus, when 
Cato had committed suicide that he might not live nnder a 
monarchy, a number of laudationes were published by Cicero, 
M. Bmtus, M. Fadius, Munatins, and others; while the 
death of Cassar gave his friends an opportunity of coming 
forward to laud and extol his policy. 

Another branch of literature, which may be compared witli 
our oldest newspapers, commenced in b.c. 59, when, on the 
proposal of Ciesar, the senate decreed that its own ofiicial 
ti-ansaetions {acta senatus), aa well as the business transacted 
by the people (populi acta dmma), should be published, 
liie former of these acta continued to be written out down to 
the latest period of the empire, but their publication was for- 
bidden by Augustus. They were kept in the state archives 
(the tahiloHuiii), where the magistrates might inspect them. 
Some remains of such acta senatus are still extant. The 
actapopuli diuma aie also called simply acta diwi-na, acta 
urhana, acta urMs, diuma (whence journal) or acta. This 
institution, which continued down to the latest times, was an 
incalculable benefit to the Eomans who lived abroad, and 
took an interest in what was going on at Eome. The publi- 
cation was under official control, and num.erous scribes were 
employed in making copies and sending them to the various 
parts of the empire. Coiiies were also deposited in the 
tabularium, where they could be consulted by the students 
of history. "VVe now possess no genuine remains of these 
acta diuriia. 

C. The Augustan Age. 

(Fkom the Dbath or Cicbro, b.c. 43, to the Death 07 

Augustus, a.b, 14). 

84. The change of the republic into a monarchy after tlie 

battle of A ctium, in B.C. 31, exercised a vast influence upon 

the literature, as well as on the social and political life of 

the Romans. Outwardly, the foi-ms and institutions of tho 

republic were pi-eserved, as Augustus was warned by the 

iate of his great uncle not to imperil his position by any 

sudden change; but he contrived gradually to concentrate in 

his own pei-son all the powers previously possessed by the 
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several magistrates- Tlie senate and the assembly of the 
j)eople still met, but the republican freedom of discussion 
died away, and became mere flattery and declamation. Tbe 
leading men of the republican jwirty had died on the iield of 
battle, or othenvise, and those who survived had to resign 
themselves, willing or unwiiliug, to the new state of things, 
which, in the eyes of maay, must have appeared preferable 
to the feuds and civil ^vars which for a hundred years had 
distracted the state, and shed the blood of thousands of 
citizens; but freedom disappeared, and those who, either in 
the senate or in the assembly, tried to maintain their ancient 
lights, were in. danger of reaping exile or death as their 
rew-ai-d, and were looked npou by the majority as enthusiastic 
idealists. 

Oratory as well as the writing of history, at least of con- 
tempomry history, had to consider not so nmch what was 
upright and true as what would not be displeasing to the 
sovereign and his court. Poetry, with few exceptions, be- 
came a kind of elegant amuaement of the higher cii-cles, and 
lost its influence iipon the great body of the peopla 

Literature, which had formerly been only a recreation of 
the men who devoted their maiir energies to the business of 
the state, now became a fashionable occupation of literary 
classes or coteries, which met for hearii^ or criticising the 
productions of friends or strangers, and in the ti-ue spirit of 
cliques belauded worthless productions, and superciliously 
cast ii\to the shade works of sterling merit. The fevour 
which poetry enjoyed in the highest circles of Roman society 
called forth a host of poets and poetastei-s. In like manner, 
philosophical piu:suits became a matter of fashion ; the nobler 
spirits seeking comfort in the doctrines of the Stoics, while 
the majority embraced those of Epicurus, who seemed to 
hold out to them a life of pleasure and enjoyment as the 
greatest good. Yet we scarcely hear of any one who entered 
deeply into the study of philosophical questions; all was 
shallow superficiality. 

Latin pi'ose, wMch liad reached its highest perfection in 
Cicero, gradually degenerated into rhetorical declamation, 
Livy alone formiaig an honourable exception, tliough even 
his style is not quite free from poetical and rhetorical em- 
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hellish menta. Other prose writers were engrossed with their 
Bubjects, and thought little of the form of tlieir compositions. 
All this wiJI become ohvious when we consider the men and 
the works representing the literature of the Augustan, age. 
Some of them who had themselves witnessed the death 
struggles of the republic, show in their writings a feeling of 
sadness at the loss of freedom; whDe others, bom nnder the 
monarchy, enjoyed, without pain or misgivings, the peace 
and material prosperity which the monarchy had created. 

85, It is a remarkable fact that the leading men of the 
Augustan age, such as Asinius Pollio, Munatins Plancua, 
Valerius Measala, and especially Augustus himself and his 
friend Miscenas, cultivated and promoted literature, though 
the last two obviously did so with the intention of turning 
men's attention from political to other occupations that were 
less dangerous to the actual state of things. We shall head 
our account of the literature of the Augustan age with the 
name of Augustus himself. 

86. Augustus. — He is praised both by his conteroporaiiea 
and by later writers as an orator for the elegance, clearness, 
and conciseness of his speeches. He also occupied himself 
with poetry, and wrote a work in hexameter verse, entitled 
Sieilia, and a collection of epigrams which he is said to have 
composed while bathing. A tragedy, called Ajax, which he 
commenced with gi'cat enthusiasm, was never finished. His 
most important work, however, was written in prose; it 
consisted of three books {volumina), the first of which con- 
tained regulations about his own funeral, the second an 
account {index) of his own achievements, and the third a 
brief description of the whole empire, with an account of the 
number of men under arms, and of the amount of money in 
the ffirariura and the fiscus. The second book Augustus 
ordered to be engraved on bronze tables, and to be exhibited 
in front of his mausoleum. Copies of it were made and sent 
into the provinces to be set up in the temples which were 
erected to Augustus. A copy of this index was discovered, 
in 154i, at Ancyra, in Galatia, inscribed on marble, the 
Latin being accompanied by a Greek translation. The first 
discovery was incomplete, but other pai-ts of it in Greek were 
Bubeequently found at Apolbnia, and the whole has been 
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published by Th. llommsen, undec the title Ees GeaUe Biei 
Avffusti, ex Monumentis Ancjrano ei Apolloniense: Berlin, 
1865. For the history of the time this monument is of great 
importance. 

87. C. Cilniua MEBOenas, the friend of Angitatua, whose 
name has become proverbial for a patron of literature, was 
horn about b.c. 69, and died in ac. 8. He belonged to an 
ancient and noble Etruscan Cimily, and was fi-equently em- 
ployed by Augustus ill diplomatic missions, when it was 
necessary to mediate or conciliate, for MsBcenaa was a man 
of almost feminine gentleness, and fond of ease and peace; 
hence he never took any serious part in public affairs, and 
being without ambition, he was satisfied witli the rank of a 
eimple eques. He was always delicate and exceedingly vain, 
though his vanity was of a harmless nature; and he owes his 
celebrity more to bis connection with Augustus and the most 
eminent poete of the time than to any literary merits of liia 
own. His prose compositions are blamed for their affected 
and ornamental style; and his poetical compositions appear 
to have been mere trifles in various meters. 

88. M. Vipsanina Agrippa was bom in b.c. G3, and 
from early youth >vas connected by friendship witb Augustus. 
He was successively invested with all the high offices of the 
state, and was the ablest general of Augustus at sea as well as 
on land. He was several times sent on embassies, and proved 
himself, on all occasions, a faithful and ti'ustworthy servant 
of his master. In B.C. 21 he married a daughter of Augustus, 
and died in B.C. IS. He appeared several times us an orator, 
and fais speeches are praised as splendid and worthy of a 
citizen of the highest rank. His prose is described as some- 
what rustic, but healthy, and whatever he did or wrote had 
a piTtctical object. Thus we find that he wrote Commenlani 
about tJie distribution of water at Eome from the aiiueducts 
The measurement of the empire and its desc\iption, ordeied 
by Augustus with the assistance of the ablest men, iias 
undertaken at the suggestion of Agrippa, who himselt diew 
up a sketch of a map of the world and choiogiaphical com 
mentaries, the former of which was completed bj Augustus, 
Lastly, AgripiM, wrote an account of bis own life wBicb 
consisted of at least two books, which aie now lo^t 
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89. C. Asinius Pollio, born in d.c.'"u, supported Cwaar 
during the civil war, and, after his death, would have 
joined the Pompeian party if they had shown more courage 
and skill; but as it was, he, after long hesitation, joined M. 
Antony. In B.C. 40 he was consul, and made war upon the 
Parthini, in Illyiiciim, who had supported Brutus. He 
subsequently fell out with M. Antony, and being of too in- 
dependent a spirit to attach himself to Augustus, he with- 
drew from public life, and devoted himself to literature and 
oi^tory, and died a.d. 5, in a villa, near Tusculum. Asinius 
Pollio wrote : — 

1. Tragedies, which are called worthy of Sophocles, and 
were actually performed on the stage, as must be infeiTcd 
from Horace; but no further particulars are known about 
tUcm. That he also composed erotic poetry is attested by 
Pliny; but his great work was 

2. Ilistoriw, i.e., a. history of the civil wars from the first 
triumvirate, in B.C. 60, down at least to the battle of 
Philippi. The work seema to have consisted of three books. 
As the fragments contain no mention of the war between 
Augustus and M. Antony, it is probable that he did not 
carry the history so far, which would indeed have been a 
hazardous and dangerous undertaking, 

3. Orations, both of a judicial and of a political character, 
which were composed with extreme care, but were inferior in 
elegance and polish to the speeches of Cicero, whose style 
he disapproved of. Most of his speeches were judicial and 
delivered in defence of some one. "When political oratory 
could no longer be indulged in, he wrote rhetorical eser- 
cisea {dechimationes), which are said to have been rather 

i. Criticisms. — Some of the criticisms ascribed to him 
seem to have been contained in his Ilistorice or in his speeches 
or declamations; but a separate hook (liber) 13 mentioned in 
which he censured the works of Sallust, and it is well known 
that he found fault with lavy for his Patavinitas, whatever 
that may be. Lastly, we have three letters of his addrraaed 
to Cicero. It may be added that after his triumph over the 

* The fragments of 'his speeches are ooUeoted by H. Meyer, 
Oratomm Rom. Fmgmenla, p. 487, foil. 
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Parthini, in 3.C. 39, he established a public library at Eome, 
an example whicli ^vaa foUowett by Augustus wlio founded 
two mom, one called Octaviana and the other in the temple 
o£ Apollo on the Palatine, 

90. M. Valerius Messala Corvinus was bom in b.c. 58, 
the same year in whidi Livy was bom. His death cannot 
be assigned to an earlier date than a.d. 9. Although he was 
absent from Rome at the time when Csesar was murdered 
his name was put on the proscription list in b.c. 43. Ho 
remained with Brutua and Cassius, nest to whom he was the 
principal man in their army. After the battle of Philippi he 
joined M. Antony, for his name had been effaced from tlie list 
of the proscribed ; but unable to brook the conduct of Antony 
lie joined Augustus, who received him with open arms, and 
procured for him the consulship, B.C. 31, in place of Antony. 
Messala remained faithful to Augustus, but without giving 
up his former friends or principles. He is praised by Cicero 
as an orator, and Tacitus says that he was gentler, sweeter, 
and in his expressions more careful than Cicei-o. His style 
vas most correct.* Messala also wrote bucolics in the style 
of those of Vergil, and seems to have composed in Greek 
memoirs on the events of his own time. He even wrote on 
grammatical subjects, as a hook of his on the letter 8 is 
mentioned. The poet Tibullus addressed to him several 
poems which ai-e still extant, and show tlie high esteem with 
which he was looked up to by his contemporaiies. 

91. We have seen that Augustus himself as well as his 
intimate friends all tried their hands more or less at poetry, 
though scarcely one of them deserves the name of a poet. The 
iii'st real poet, and at the same time the oldest of those of tlie 
Augustan age, was L. Varins Rufus, bom about B.c. 74; he 
was nn admirer of Ca;sar and afterwards of Augustus, and a 
friend of VergU and Horace. He composed epic poetry, in 
which he celebrated the exploits of Agi-ippa and Augustus; 
but the best of his poetical productions appears to have been a 
tragedy called ThyeStes, which Quintilian says might stand 
comparison with any Greek di-ama. It was Varius who firet 
introduced Horace to MfEcenas, and it was he who published 
Vergil's .Mimd, notwithstanding the author's wiii that it 

' See the fragments of his apeeehea in H. Meyer, p. 503, foil. 
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should be destroyed.* He seems to have died about B.C. 14. 
.^milius Macer, o£ Vei-ona, a contemporaiy of Varius, and 
likewise a friend of Vergil, was tiie author of didactic 
poems, in which he imitated Nicander; we know little of 
them, beyond their titles — as OmitJiogQnim, in several books; 
Thmaca, and a work on plants. The subjects of his poetry 
evidently referred to natural history. He died in Asia, 
B.C. 16. 

92. P. Vergilius Maro was bom at Andes, a village near 
Mantua, on the 15th of October, B.C. 70. He was the son 
of respectable but by no means wealthy parents, who Jived 
to see their son's great success in life, and were indebted to 
liim for the care he took of them in their old age. Ho 
received his first education at Verona, and having assumed 
the toga virilis proceeded to Mediolanum; after a short stay 
at Rome, he went to Jfaplea, where he received instruction iu 
Greek from Parfchenius. He also devoted himself seriously 
to the study of philosophy, and, together with Varius, attended 
the lectures of the Epicurean Syro, though the system of 
Epicurus seems to have had few attractions for him; he 
preferred the teachings of Plato and the Stoics. One of his 
earliest poetical essays was no doubt tie one entitled Ctdex. 
After the death of Cassar he seems to have retiimed to hm 
native place, and there in the stilLnesa of country life to have 
formed the plan of imitating the idyls of Theocritus. To this 
period belong the 2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 9th eclogues, the first 
two of which are rather weak imitations of Theocritus. In 
this peaceful occupation he was disturbed by the consequences 
of the civil war. For when, after the battles of Philippi, 
B.C. 41, Octavianua rewarded his veterans with assignments 
of land, a large portion of their territory was taken from 
the Mantuans because they had not supported Octavianus 
during the war. On that occasion Vergil lost his little 
estate, which was assigned to a veteran of the name of 
Claudius. He complained of thia proceeding, and, on the 
recommendation of Msecenas, Octavianus ordered the estate 
to be restored to Vei^il, who expressed his gratitude for 
this act in his first eclogue. But fresli troubles arose during 

* The few remans of Varins' Thyutes may be aeeu in 0. llibbock'a 
Trag'tcmnmi. Lot. Eeliiuve, 347. 
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the war of Peiasia, B.C. 41, and Veigil v<a% n^m m ckii^pi 
of losioig his property: a centuiion of tlie nime of Ann f> 
took possession of it, and even, thieatened tLe life of iti 
owner. Vergil yielded to force ind ^wut to Eomf' wheie 
Le composed the 9th eclogue, and again obtained the ri^tora 
tion of his propei-ty, this time through the uieiliation of 
Jiis friend Varus. Vergil's gratitude for this act of kindness 
is expressed in his 6th eclogne. Abont this time Vergil 
seems to have lived mostly at Rome, where he became so 
intimate with Msecenas that, in B.C. 39, he could introduce 
Horace to him; and two years later both poets accompanied 
Mfecenas on his journey to Emndisium. Before this journey 
he seems to have finished his tenth eclogue, with which he 
ap^xiars to have closed the pastoral poetry, probably tecanse 
he had already resolved to write the Gewffiea, which ha 
finished at Naples in b.c. 30, after having s]jent seven years 
on its composition. It is possible that even while engaged 
upon the Georgica he formed the plan of the jEneid; but 
at all events, in B,o. 25, after long prepaiation, he had made a 
commencement of it; and, in b.c. 23, he was able to read to 
Angustiia the 2nd, 4th, and 6th books. At Ills reading 
the 6th book, the mother of Marcellus, who was present, is 
said to have been so much moved that she fainted, and to 
have given to Vergil a large sum of money for every verse. 
In B.C. 19 he resolved to goto Greece and Asia, and to spend 
thei* three years upon revising and publishing the JineM, 
intending thereafter to devote himself entirely to philosophy. 
But when on his way from Athens he met Augustns, who 
was returning from the East, and determined to Eiccompany 
him to Eonie, but was seized by an illness which the sea 
voyage only aggravated. He died a few days after his ai'iival 
lit Brundisium, in September, B.C. li>. Wlien he felt death 
approaching he iisked for the MS. of the jEnekl, intending 
to bnm it, because he had not been able to give it his final 
revision; but as this was refused he made it a stipulation in 
his will that the poem should be burnt. Notwithstanding 
thisexpress wish, Augustus would not allow it to be destroyed, 
and made it over to Vergil's friends, Varius and Tucca, to be 
published as it was, without any addition or alteration. 
Vergil had also expres-sed a wish that his remains should be 
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buried at Naples, ivbei-e lie had spent so many happy days, 
and wrote his own epitaph, which may still be read on 
hza supposed tomb close to the entrance of the tunnel of 
Mount Posilipo. That place is still visited with respectful 
reverence by all visitors to Naples, but it has been proved 
that that spot cannot possibly have been tho burial place of 
Vergil. 

Vergil is described as a tall man, of a somewhat ruittic 
appearance, who was i-ai-cly in good health, suffering much 
from his stomach and from headache. He had a house 
at Rome, on the Esquiline, near the gardens of Mfecenas, 
though he preferred living in Campania and Sicily. He was 
of a most kindly disposition, and ever ready to help othera 
where he could. All the poets of the time, however jealous 
they might be of one another, found in his friendship, as it 
wei-e, a neutral ground on which they could meet. The same 
characteristics of Vergil as a man appear also in hia poems. 
The quiet dignity and gentle earnestness which pervade all 
his works are only the reflex of the poet's pure and peaceful 
soul. Hence he is most successful in his idyllic and senti- 
mental poetry, where he describes love, domestic and country 
life. But by his very nature he was not well qualified to com- 
pose a grand epic like the ^neid, which he undertook only 
at the urgent request of Augustus, and where his descriptions 
are often exaggerated, unnatural, and forced. He possesses 
no real poetical genius, but only talent, and art had to 
supply what nature had refused to him. The GeorgicB and 
the jEneid were not produced without hard and protracted 
labour— tho composition of the jEndd occupied him ten 
years. Most of the faults as well as the excellencies of 
Vergil are the result of trying to do by art that which a 
real genius would have produced, as it were, spontaneously. 
Before his time Roman poets had regarded the form of their 
works as a matter of secondary importance; but Vergil, as 
well as Horace, considered poetry as an art, which allowed of 
no offence against euphony, or against the rules of language 
and prosody. By this thorough correctness in every respect 
Vergil's poetical diction and style became the model for all 
later poets, as Cicero had become the standard of good prose. 
But Vergil is wanting in originality, creative power, fresh- 
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ness, and simplicity. Whatever learning and industry could 
do he has done, but with ail this we often miaa the genuine 
poetic vein. The following is a list of his works : — 

93. Bucolica, consisting of ten eclogues.which were written 
between the years B.C. 43 and 37. They are pastoral poems 
wi-itten in imitation of Theocritus, Natural as this klad of 
poetry may have been ia Sicily, in the north of Italy it had 
no natural or national basis; hence the persons introduced 
by Vergil are mere figm-es, devoid of the natural warmth 
and life we find in the characters brought before ua in 
Theocritus. What made these idyls popular was tlie fi-equent 
allusion to persons and occurrences of the time, and to inci- 
dents in the poet's own life. The different eclogues were at 
tir.st publish^ se[»arately; but afterwards the author himself 
collected and published them in the form in. which they have 
come down to ns. 

94. Gaorgica, in four books, were composed between the 
ycjirs B.C. 37 and 30. The first treats of agriculture, the 
second of arboriculture, the third of cattle breeding, and the 
fourth of bees. The subjects of this poem had at all times been 
of great interest to the Romans, and must have been more 
so to VergD, whose early years had been spent in the midst 
of agricultural pursuits. Whether he wrote the Georgics at 
the i-equest of others, or whether the thought originated in 
his own mind, is not certain; but it is clear that his heart 
and soul were in the work; for, notwithstanding the dryness 
of the subject, he has contrived to treat it with a warmth 
and animation which could only spring &om personal ex- 
perience and a genuine love of the subject, and which make 
us inclined to regard the Georgics as Vergil's best work. 
His object in composing it was not to teach agriculture, 
but to draw men towai-ds it and interest them in it. Such 
an object was of high importance at a time when large 
portions of Italy had been ravaged and desolated by the 
civil wars. Vergil ia this, as in his other works, seems to 
have carefully studied Greek writers on the same subject. 

95. The jEneis, in twelve hooks, was begun in B.C. 30, and 
not finished at the time of Vergil's death; but published by 
Varius and Plotiua Tucca. Not only had the author no 
opportunity of revising his work; but it does not appear even 
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to he complete, for the last book ends ■with the victory over 
Tumus, and does not contain the final settlement of .i^neaa 
in Latiiim or his death, -which evidently formed part of the 
plan which the poet had proposed to himself. The hero of 
the poem is the Trojan jEneas, Tvho, in his flight from Troy, 
after many wanderiDgs and adventures, lands in Latinm, 
■where his descendants founded in Rome a second Ili\im. 
The ■writers of the Augustan age, from flattery towards 
Augustus, did their best to inculcate the belief that the 
Romans ■were the descendants of the Trojans, as thereby 
they connected the Julian gens with lulus, the son of j^neas 
and grandson of Venus, and thus established a kind of divine 
right in the person of Augustus. Vergil therefore, no doubt, 
was complying with the wish of the emperor when he under- 
toofe the task. The subjeot had |been treated before by 
Nasvius and Ennius, hut never in such a connected and 
complete form, so that Vergil had to draw upon hia own 
resources; and, in order to make up for the want of creative 
power, he made moat extensive studies on the ancient history 
and institutions of Italy, without a knowledge of which the 
jEneid cannot be rightly understood.* Out of these legen- 
dary materials and a vast deal of antiquarian learning, 
Vergil, by his mastery over everything connected with the 
form of poetry, has produced a ■work which surpasses all epic 
poems that were produced either before or after Lim ; and has 
acquired a popularity ■which even the severe criticisms of 
modem times have not been able to destroy. Still, however, 
even from an artistic point of view, the poem has great de- 
fects; but in speaking of them we must not foi^et that the 
poet himself was conscious of them, and ivished the work to 
be burned. The first great defect is the -want of originality: 
Homer's Odyssey, the Cyclic poets, ApoUoniua Rhodius, 
Nffivius, and Ennius have all been laid under contribution 
to make up the jEneid. The second defect is that the poet 
continually mixes -what is purely mythical with the ideas 
and institutions of a later age, and mingles Greek ■with 
Roman ideas. The consequence of this is that the poem 
lacks life, and truth, and reality. 

■ For thia reason alone it is an utter mistake to place the ^iidd 
in the haiidis of beginners. 
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96. Smaller Powis. — Vergil's commentator, Servms, 
enumerates eight smaller poems which wero attributed to 

a. Culex, dedicated to Octavius, in 413 hexameter lines, 
contains the history of a, gnat, which stings and thereby 
rouses a sleeping shepherd and saves his life ; but the gnat 
is killed by the ahephei-d, whereupon its ghost apjiears to the 
shepherd in a dream, and demands and obtains an honourable 
burial. The whole of this playfnl story is overladen with 
mythol<^cal and rhetorical em.hellishinent3, in the style of 
the Alexandrians. The work is probably the fii-st that Vei^l 
ever published; its genuineness is established beyond a 
doubt. 

b. Ciris describes, in 540 hexameter lines, the story of the 
change of the Marian princess, Scylla, into the bird, Ciris, 
because she had betrayed her father, Nisna. It is addressed 
to Mesaala; but both internal CAddence, and the fact that 
it is not mentioned by any contemporary writer, render it 
probable that we have here not a work of Vergil, b\it a clever 
composition of some one of the Augustan age who had read 
the ^neid. 

d. Moretum, a pleasing idyll, in 123 hexameter lines, 
describing how a peasant rises at early dawn, bakes hia 
bi-ead, prepares his porridge, and then proceeds to his work. 
The subject is one which Vergil might have chosen ; but the 
author surpasses everything that Vei^il has written in fresh- 
ness and in the sharp delineation of cliai-aeter. It may have 
been written by a contemporary of Vergil, but possibly by 
Vergil himself at a later period. The language and versi- 
fication are masterly. 

e. Copa, a little elegy, in form and style entirely Vergilian, 
but the merry tone of the poem is hardly what we should 
expect from Vei^ ; the jioem, however, is one of the best 
of the Augustan age. 

/. Catalecta, a collection of fourteen poems, in elegiac and 
iambic metres, on various subjects. Some of them are 
ascribed to Vergil on good authority, and the others are not 
unworthy of him ; in fact, all seem to have been written in 
the time of Vergil, if not by him. 

Other works which are ascribed to Vergil, such as Fria- 
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J having pro- 



No prose work of Vergil is mentioned e 
dence with Augustus, which seem 

97. Q. Horatiua Flaccus, bom at 'V 
December, B.C. 65, was the aon of a freedman who p 
a small property at Venuaia, where Horace received his first 
education. But as the school at Venusia did not appear good 
enough to the father, he took his son to Eome and there had 
him educated by the l>eat teachers, as if he had been the son 
of an eques or senator, always watching his son and guarding 
him against evil influences. Horace had learned Greek in 
his native place, and, about B.c, 45, he, like many other young 
Romans, proceeded to Athena to complete his education 
nnder the philosophers Theomnestus and Cratippus. In ac. 
44, Brutus, after the murder of Ctesar, arrived at Athens, 
■where he won over to his cause all the young Romans who 
were studying there, and among them Horace, who accom- 
panied Brutus to the war, and was at once made tribunus 
militum. In B.C. 42, the republican party being defeated at 
PhUippi, Horace with the rest took to flight, but did not join 
the Ponipeian party. Availing himself of the amnesty, he 
returned to 'Rome ; but as, through the distribution of lands 
among the veterans, he was deprived of his patrimony, he 
sought and obtained the office of a qusestor's clerk. The 
poor remuneration for this employment, as he himself says, 
caused him to come forward as a poet, having already gained 
some reputation by satires and epodes. Tergil and Varius 
introduced him to Msecenas, who, about the beginning of 
B.C. 38, admitted him to the circle of his friends, and was 
accompanied by him on his journey to Brundisium in B.C. 
37. A few years later Msecenaa gave him a small estate in 
the country of the Sabines, north of Tibur. Through the 
mediation of Msecenas and Asinius Pollio, Horace became 
acquainted with Augustus, who wished to make him his 

• There ate imiamerable editions ot the works of Vergil, the best 
of which are thoae of G. Fh. B. Wagner, 1830-1832, in 4 vols, ; of O. 
Ribbecji: Leipzig, 1859, in 3 vols.; and of J. Conningtoo; London, 
1858, 3 vols. A good Hohool edition is that of Th. Ladewig, 4th 
edition; Berlin, 18U5. 
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private seci'efcary. Horace declined tlie offer, that he might 
not loae his personal independence. The emperor appears not 
to have resented, this refusal, but afterwards only complained 
that Horace never mentioned his name in his poems. In 
the course of time, however, his connection witii Augustus 
became more intimate, as is abundantly sliown in his later 
productions. His friendship with Msecenas also continued to 
the end of his life, and even on his deathbed Mwceuas is said 
to have implored Augustus not to forget his friend Horace. 
The poet died soon after hia patron, on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, B.C. 8, so suddenly that ho had no time to make a will, 
but only declaimed, in the presence of witnesses, that he 
wished to leave all he possessed to Augustus, He was buried 
on the Esquiline, near the tomb of Mtecenas. 

98. Horace was short and stout, and his hair and eyes 
were dark ; during the last twelve years of his life he was 
often ill, and at times hypochondriacal. He was never mar- 
ried, and in one of his satires he himself describes how he 
usually spent his time. As regards bis character we may 
briefly describe him as a man of the world who knew hia 
own nature well, and earnestly strove to get rid of qualities 
which he knew to be bad. He never allowed himself to be 
overcome by a feeling, but always preserved that equal tern- 
])erameut which he describes as nit admirari. He loved his in- 
dependence; hence he was ill at ease in the bustle of the city, 
where so many things had to be considered ; hence he avoided 
any official position which might interfere with his freedom, 
and hence, lastly, he never married. He had always suffi- 
cient resources within himself; but his kindly nature pre- 
served him. from tailing into selfishness and disi'egard of the 
feelings of othei's. The chaise of immorality which is often 
brought against him does not apply to him atone, biit to the 
age in which he lived. He was neither a hero nor a great 
man ; but he did not claim to be either the one or the other. 
All he aimed at was to be an interesting and amiable man of 
the world, such as the world then was, and that object he 
certainly did attain. In his earlier years he embraced the 
philosophy of Epicurus, because it seemed to justify bis own 
doings ; but at a later period he inclined more towards the 
Stoics, who had before afforded him only subjects for laugh- 
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ter and merriment, but he never gave himself up either to 
one syetem or the other, and never went beyond a certain 
dilettantism. 

99. Horace began hia literaiy career &a a writer of satires, 
which, like Lucilius, he uses as the vehicle for setting forth 
his own personal afiaira and his views on a variety of snb- 
jeots. The recent political events, and tlie part he had taken 
in them, rendered it necessary to abstain from political dis- 
cussion in hia satires, which accordingly treat exclusively of 
social and literary questions. He therefore criticises and ridi- 
cules perversities and absurdities as they occur in ordinaiy life; 
but does not touch the actual vices of hia time, which would 
have required a different ti-eatment. He sometimeB discusses 
in one satire different matters, which apparently have no con- 
nection; but a closer examination shows that, after all, they 
■were not composed without a definite plan. Most of the 
tutireg in the second book were written in the form of dia- 
logues, and show a higher degree of artistic skill than those 
of the first. He wrote them in hexameter verse,. after the 
example of Lucilius ; but called both the satires and epistles 
Serjnones, because the language is simply that of ordinary 
conversation, without any attempt at poetical embellishment. 

The Epodes appear to have been written about the same 
time as the satires, which they resemble in their somewhat 
petulant and youthful vehemence and aggressiveness, but 
with this difference, that the epodes are directed against 
individual persons, while the satires criticise whole classes 
and conditions of men. In the epodes Horace adopted the 
lyric metres, and shows himself as an independent follower 
of the Greek Archilochus. The later epodes show a more 
dispassionate and mature mind, and resemble his odes (car- 
Tnina) so much that they might be classed among thern. 

When Horace had reached the age of about thii'ty-flve, and 
had acquii-ed the technical skill in managing the lyric metres 
which he had already tried in his epodes, he resolved to 
introduce among his countrymen the poetry of Alcajus and 
Sappho in his Carmina or Odes. This resolution he carried 
out during a period of at least seven years, the result of 
which were the first three books of odes. Some of them are 
close imitations of hia Greek originals, while the later ones 
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are freer aud more independent, and are Bometimes com- 
posed with, such masterly skill that the reader is tempted to 
regai'd them as originals. In the odea we perceive the 
same spirit as in the satires, reflection and ci'itioism, and 
a mind in many \ra.ys censuring the avarice,. extravagance, 
and unbridled licentiousness of the timea; on the other 
liand we see the poet himself enjoying with moderation 
the pleasures of life. The skill displayed in these composi- 
tions was not acquired without great labour, for Horace, 
like VergD, lacked the true poetical genius and entliusiasm, 
and art had to siipply what nature had denied Lira. To 
the firat three books of odes he afterwards added a fourth, 
the poems of which are, as far as their form is concerned, the 
most perfect of all his com]KisitionB, and display his lyrical 
talent in the most brilliant manner. Whei-ever ho describes 
his own feelings he rises to the sublime. In his lyric poetiy 
we can clearly discei-n three stages ; that of the exercises after 
Greek models, imitations of Greek models, and lastly, the 
indeijendent treatment of subjects of the life that sun-oimded 
him, or of his own thoughts and feelings. The form is every- 
where Greek. His language is of exquisite beauty, harmony, 
and euphony, and he everywhere hits upon the right word to 
express that which he wi^es to express. 

The Epistles, which, like the satires, Horace calls Sermones, 
resemble them also in their cliai-acter and form ; hut they are 
the productions of a riper ago ; they show greater calmness 
aud earnestness, and greater care is takeu of the style and 
versification. They are indeed addressed to definite persons, 
but most of them go beyond, and discuss the most different 
rftlations of life in a style rich, though not overladen, with 
appropriate rules and maxims. They contain the results of 
a long experience, stated with calmness and a clear view of 
human life. Of special interest are those treating of the 
poet's relation to Mtecenas ; others explain his own position 
in literature, recommending the imitation of the perfection 
of the Greeks xa matters of form, as opposed to the capricious 
fancy of imitating the older Koman poets. The longest and 
most important of the epistlea is that to the brothers Piso, 
which Quintilian calls Liber de arte poetica, and in which 
Horace, without pretending to give a complete theory of 
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poetical composition, discusses a number of literary questions, 
especially in regajd to the drama. His rcniarks are veiy 
appropriate, and' show much independence of judgment, 
though here, as elsewhere, he was building upon the works 
of Greeks. 

The works of Horace soon became extremely popular, and 
were much read in schools. Scholars and grammarians wrote 
commentaries upon them, one of which, the commentary of 
Forphyrio, is still extant* 

100. The literaiy friends and contemporaries of Horace 
were C Valgius Eufus, Ariatius Fuscus, Fundauius, Titius, 
and Servius Sulpicius, all of whom distinguished themselves 
more or leas either as poetsj or as wi-iters on rhetorical or 
giammatical subjects. 

1. C. Valgius Rufus, consul in B.C. 12, is spoken of us a 
man specially qualified to rival Homer in epic poetrj'. That 
he was the author of elegies and epigrams is well attested. 
He further wrote grammatical treatises in the form of lettei-s, 
and a Latin work on rhetoric, baaed upon a Greek treatise 
on the same subject by Apollodorus of Fergamiim ; but 
none of hia works have reached our time. 

2. Aristius Fuscits is said to have composed dramas, either 
comedies or tragedies; but is known to have written a book 
on grammar, which was dedicated to Asinius PoUio 

3. F-undanius seems to have written comedies, of which, 
however, not a fragment now remains. 

4. Titius is spoken of as a lyric poet of a high order, and as 
ft tiagic writer; but it is not known wliether he ever published 
anything. 

5. Sm'vhia Stilpicvus ia mentioned as the author of erotic 
poetry; otherwiae nothing is known about him, except that 
Horace mentions him among his learned friends. 

101. Domitiua Marsus, a younger contemjjoi-ary of Hor- 
ace, who, however, never mentions him, survived Vergil 
and TibuJhis, but died long before the banishment of Ovid, 

* The discussions on the life of Horace, on the time when the differ- 
ent poems were written, and the editions of his works, are countless. 
The best modem editiona of his collected works are those of Orelli, 
3rd edition, 1850, in. 2 vola. ; and the school editions of Macleace, 
Pillenburger, Dunt^er, and a lost of othera, 
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wliicli took jilace in A.yi. C. lie was a fiioud of Miccenas, 
iiiul tLe foi-erimuof of Miii'fcial, as the author of sharp aud 
cutting epigrams, a coUiictioii of which s^enia to have been 
entitletl Clciita. He also wroie ei-otic poems, one of which 
WiVi called Mdmiiis; an epie poem entitled AiiiasiiiiU Fahdke; 
!tii(l a rliotoriciil work, ]M Urbmiitate.* 

Other poets of this period were Anaer, aiithor of ei-ofcic 
songs; Godriia, a fiieud of Vei^l's, and apparently the 
iiutbor of elegies; Bavins and MceoiiM, opponents of Vergil; 
I','liit(.<, iLuthor of sentimental tragedies; and C. Melissus, ii, 
f)-fcilm;iii of MjBceuas, and a native of Spoletinm, who was 
:i[i]H.inlo(l by Augustus superintendent of the libi-ary ia the 
]>oitico of Octavia, and wrote books of Inejitiie ov Jac'i. He 
fiuther introiluceil a new kind of comedies which ho called 
S'j-alieata: 

102. Albius Tibullus was the most distinguished among 
the wriCeiB of elegies duiing the time of Augustus. He waa 
a man of equesti-ian rank, and bovn at Rome; but the year 
of his birth is uncertaia, and all we know is that he died, as 
a yomig man, soon after Vergil. The assignment of lands to 
the veterans, after the battle of Philippi, appears to have 
caused some loss to his father, bat still to have left enough 
to the son to live contentedly and comfortably. He was an 
intimate friend of Valerius Messala, whom he seeias to liave 
accompanied in the war of Actium; afterwartls, wheii Mos- 
sala accompanied Ootavianus to Egypt, Tibullus, who was 
witli him, being taken ill i-emained in Coroyra, At a later 
period, however, he again accompanied Messala in the war 
agauist the Aquitanians. After B.C. 27, Tibullus does not 
seem to have left Italy. He is described by Horace as a 
handsome and amiable man, and as possessed of ample means. 

In his elegies he followed the Alexandrian poets, inas- 
much as he ti-eated almost exclusively of e^Uo subjects; but 
instead of their dry learning, his poems breathe deep and 
wtii'm feelings. His language is natural and simple, yet 
he describes ■with consummate skill the various moods of 
a longing soul. His love of quiet country life, and his 
deep longing for loving sympathy; impart to his poems a 

" Till! romains of liis worlts ore collected in Welchert's PoHarim 
Uit. Vihe, etc., p. 2G4, foil. 
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tone of gentle sadness. The beat elegies are those adclressed 
to his beloved Delia; others have evidently not I'eceived the 
author's final i-evision, which was prevented by his sudden 
death. 

The person who first published the elegies of Tibullus 
added some others which had been composed by friends of 
Messala, viz., those of Sulpicia, and those of one Lygdaimig, 
which form the third book. This book, which contain.^ six 
poems, is the production of younger contemporaries and 
imitators of Tibullus, but without his talent.* 

103. Bextus PropertiUB likewise wrote elegies about the 
same time. He was bom, about B.C. 50, in Umbria, per- 
haps in the town of Asisium. There is no allusion in his 
poems to any event after the year B.C. IC, but this does not 
enable ua to fix the year of his death. He lost hia father 
and a large portion of hia patrimony at an early period, and 
was left to the cai-e of his mother, who indulged him in 
every way, so that instead of preparing himself for any 
serious pursuit, he was allowed, even aa a youth, to plunge 
into the pleasures and frivolities of the capital, where he 
attracted some notice among certain classes as a poetical 
genius. He therefore devoted himself entirely to the service 
of the muses, of friends, and to his love for Cynthia and 
others. After having published some of his poems, he be- 
came acquainted with Msecenas, and lived near him on the 
Esquiline, but being much younger than Msecenas, he could 
not form as intimate a connection with him as did Vergil 
and Horace. He was urged by his influentia! friend to 
wiite epic poetry on the events of the time ; but had good 
sense enough to see that such an undertaking waa beyond 
his powers. He not only took no part in public life, but 
even in hia private relations he was more effeminate and 
luxurious than most men. Amorousness is the fundamental 
feature of his character; he indulges in sentimentality even 
where his love is not requited; he is jealous and submisaive, 
and wishes to die in the ai'ms of hia beloved. He often speaks 
of his iU health and sleeplessness, which may have been the 

* The beat critical edition of Tibullus is that of C. Laohmann (to- 
gether with the poems of CatuEus and Proper^us): Berlin, 1829; and 
that of ~Lt. Dissen: Gottingen, 1835, in 2 vols. 
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cause of his sentimentality, as well as the result of Lis mode 
of life. His poems, being imitations of the Alexandrians, 
are fitll of mythological learning, and often difficidt to under- 
stand; btit he often surpasses his models in freshness and 
pflsaioimtenos.'i. His style and voraifieation are correct and 
■vigorous. 

The chvonologic;il ariiuigemect of his poems, and tjieir 
division into books, have exercised the ingenuity of scholars, 
and while some distribute them intq'four books, others have 
arranged them into five. They are often printed together 
with the works of Catullus and Tibullus.* 

104. Pnblius Ovidius Naso was bom on the 20tli of Maxch 
B.C. 43, at Sulmo in the countiy of the Pelignians. He was 
the second sou of a, wealthy father. Together with hia 
brother, who, however, died in his twentieth year, he studied 
at Home under the most eminent teachers, such as Porcina 
Ijitro, and Arelhua Fascus. At the request of his fether he 
pursued rhetorical studies, though he found greater attractions 
in poetry. He did, indeed, for some time devote himself to 
public business, for he held the offices of trium/iiir capitalis 
and centumvir, but he had little taste for business, and pre- 
fenwl tlie society and conversation of the poeta of hia time, 
among whom he mentions jEmilius Macer, Propertius, 
Ponticus, Bassus, and Horace. At Rome he made himself 
known even at an early agn by erotic poems, and gave him- 
self up to the voluptuous jikiisurcs of Uie tima He himself 
states that he went to Athens and Asia to complete hia 
education. He had already reached the age of fifty, when 
he was sent by Augustus into banishment to Tomi, a town 
on the north-west coast of the Black Sea. It was a vdegatio 
not esdUum, and he retained the possession of his property, 
Ovid mentions the cause of this banisluuent only in a 
geuei-al way as carmen et errm: The carmeti was no doubt 
his poem entiUed Ars Amandi, which Augustus considered 
dangeroiia to morals; Ovid himself often alludes to it, and 
endp'vours to justify himself. The second cause, the error, 
he dues not explain, but from various allusions to it in hia 

* Tlie best editiooa of Propertiiia are tliat of C. Laclunann: Berlin, 
1820; and moro osiiecinlly tliat o£ W. A. B. Hertzbei'g, in 2 vols.; 
Halle, 1343-45. 
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poems, we must infer that Ovid had seen something or 
assisted in something -which was painful or disgi-aceful to 
the imperial family, and it is commonly supposed that Ovid 
had been an accomplice in the adultery of Julia, the grand- 
daughter of Augustus, with D. Silaniis, In the autumn of 
A.D. 9, Ovid left Rome, and went to hia place of exile. His 
whole life had been spent at Home in the society of his 
friends, and the removal from it to a semi-barbaroua country 
was more than his effeminate nature could bear, and he 
wrote the moat pitiful, humiliating letters to Eome, begging 
to be allowed to return, or at least to go to another place of 
hanishment. At last the emperor, either moved or wearied 
by the incessant entreaties, made up his mind to recall him, 
but was prevented by death, in a,d. 14, from carrying 
out his plan. Hia successor, Tiberius, turned a deaf ear to 
the petitions and flatteries of the poet, who accordingly died 
at Tomi, in a.d. 17, the same year in which Livy breathed 
his last, Ovid had been married three times, and hia third 
wife, who remained true to him during hia exile, euivived 
him; his father and mother had died long before. 

105. Ovid was one of the most prolific poets of his time, and 
possessed the most extraordinary facility in composing verses; 
he himself says that whatever he tried to say turned out to 
he verses. He calls himself the fourth Roman writer of 
elegies, and this is really hia chief characteristic; for it is in 
elegy, especially the erotic elegy, that hia jjeculiar character 
is most clearly set forth. He is susceptible to all sensual im- 
pressions and dependent on them; his character has no true 
moral foundation, and hence ite weakness; any feeling, 
whether of joy or of pain, completely overpowers him. 
Notwithstanding this, hia feelings are never deep, he only 
plays, without earnestness and without concern, with the 
great problems of life. Hence his poems are not Uie product 
of artistic labour and diligent study, but the spontaneous 
outpourings of a too fertile imagination. We find in him no 
trace of the sadness of those writers who had witnessed the 
last struggles of the republic and the rising power of 
absolutism. He had been bom with the monarchy, and knew 
no other Home than the monarchical, where peace had pro- 
duced stagnation. 
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Tlie following is a list of his poems ia the probable chrono- 
logical order of their composition and pulilicatioa: — 

1. Amorea, in three books, consists of a series of erotic pic- 
tures, full of sensuality, connected with the name of Corinna. 
They probably contain, for the most part, the poet's own. 
experiences. He had at first published an edition in five 
books, which he afterwards reduced to three. 

2. Hpistolw, sometimes called Meroides, a series f fi fc t u 
love letters, supposed to have beea written by n t 
heroines to theii- absent lovers. This kind of [>oet 1 i tl 
■was first devised by Ovid; their number is twenty-on b t 
the genuineness of some ia very doubtfuL 

3. Medicamina Faciei, a fragment of 100 lines, on the 
arts of a lad/s toilet 

4. Ars Amatoria, or Ars Arnandi, in three books, contains 
instructions for lovers of both sexes, how to form and keep up 
such connections. The females, of whom the poet spaiks, 
seem to be mainly libertince. He took up this subject with 
evident gusto, and displays in a pleasing manner extensive 
knowledge of the world, and especially of the female sex. It 
has already been mentioned that Augustus, though himself 
anything but a moral man, thought such a work dangerous 
to his schemes of reform and of encouraging matrimony, 

5 Memedia Amoris, in one book, contains instructions about 
the means of getting iid ot the tioiiblesome passion of love. 
It 16 moie diffuse tinn the An, Amatoria; but composed 
■Kith the s%me technical skill These erotic works, all 
of which are written in the elegiac metre, were published 
before the authoi'i> banishment. He also wrote a tragedy, 
Medea, which la much praised by ancient critics, but of 
which nothing has come down to our time. 

The following work, which belongs to a later period of the 
poet's life, is the only one written in hexameters: — ■ 

6. Metamorphoses, in fifteen books, are a collection of 
those myths, which contain accounts of changes from one 
form into another, from chaos down to the metamoiphosis of 
Julius Csesav into a star. The subjects ai'e of course taken 
from Gi-eek soui-ces, but ti-eafed with great freedom. They 
form a series of bright and dark pictures from a world big 
■with wonders and miracles. Ovid himself relates that on 
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hia departure for Tomi, he burnt Bis maiiu script; but re- 
stored it during hia exile, and published it without any care- 
ful revision. 

7. Tristia, in five books, and in elegiacs, consist of letters 
■which lie wrote on his journey to and at Tomi; they are full 
of touching descriptions of his wretched situation, of his 
regrets, and \irgent requests for pardon. One letter to 
Augustus, and those to his irife, are most touching and 
beautiful. 

8. EpistolcB ex Fordo, in fonr books, are of the same char- 
acter as the Tristia, but differ from them by the circumstance 
that the persons to whom they are addressed are named at 
the head of each letter, while in those of the Tristia the 
names are discreetly omitted. As the subject is ever the 
same, we cannot help admiring the poet's inexhaustible re- 
sources of language, and the variety of forma in which ha 
expresses his thoughts and feelings, although the composition 
is not free from all kinds of carelessness, which can only be 
excused by the depressed and desponding state of the anthor'a 

.mind. 

9. Ihis, in one boob, is in foi-m au elegy, but its subject is a 
passionate attack upon some enemy at Rome, in which various 
mythological subjects are introduced. 

During his exile, Ovid wrote several smaller poems which 
are now lost, one on the triumph of Tiberius; another 
in the language of the Gefae, among whom he lived, iu 
honour of Augustus; and a third on the death of Augustus. 
Lastly, he wrote a book entitled Ilalieutica, of which a con- 
siderable fragment in hexameters still exists. It was left 
by the poet in an incomplete state, and was not published 
till after his death. The fragment treats of the kinds of 
fishes found in the Euxine, but is of no particular value. 

The most important work of Ovid, from an historical and 
antiquarian point of view is — 

10. The Fasti, which was to have be«n completed in twelve 
books, each treating of one month; but its completion was 
pre Tented by the author's banishment, as at the place of hia 
oxile he had no means of consulting the authorities on which 
the work had to be founded. Only the first half of it was 
left by Ovid in a tolerably finished state, and waa published 
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after his death. The work is a kind of culeiidar, in which 
the different sidereal phenomena of each month, and the 
lai-ious festii'ala occurring in it are described, with their 
oiigin and their mode of celebration. The astronomical part 
shows that Ovid was not well acquainted with that branch 
of hia subject; but the historical and archceological partis 
worked out with greater care, and is based upon the ancient 
annals, the public Fasti, and on the works of Varro and 
others. Some information may have been derived from 
popular traditions current among the people of Rome. 
Although Ovid has ti-eated the subject with jioetical freedom, 
still the work is to us a mine of antiquarian information.* 

106. Among the fiiends of Ovid who likewise wrote 
poetiy, are — 

1. Poniicvs, who composed an epic poem, Tlieba'm. 

2. Tv.ticmiU8, who translated Homer's Odyssey. 

3. Maoer, who wi^ote epic poetry on subjects preceding tho 
anger of Achilles, and the events subsequent to those of the 
Ilmd, that is, Antehomerica and Posthomerica. This Macer 
may possibly be the Porapeins Macer to whom Augustus en- 
trusted the arrangement of the libraries. 

i. Sahinus, who wrote epistles in reply to the Heroides of 
Ovid, and a work which seems to have resembled the Fasti 
of Ovid, but was never finished in consequence of the death 
of Sabinus. 

5. Cornelius Severits, the author of an epic poem on the 
Sicilian war against Sextus Pompeius. A few fragments of 
Lis are collected in Wernsdoi-fs Foetce Lat. Mlnores, p. 217, 
full. 

6. Pedo Alhinovanus, who wrote an epic poem, Tkeseis, 
and another on the maritime expedition of Germanicus, of 
wbicli a considerable fragment of twenty-four hexameter 
lines is still extant. 

Besides these, several others tried their skill in composmg 
epic poetry on mythical subjects, or on events of their own 

" The collected works of Ovid have often been published; a good 
text of all o£ them is that edited by K. Merkel: Leipzie, 1851, in 3 
vols. The same scholar has edited the Fasti with a vduable intro- 
duction: Berlin, IS5L An escellent aehool edition of the Fasti is 
that by A. F. Paley. The Mtlamorpliosea have been eiJ' 
able times for school use. 
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time in. the style of tlie Alexandrians; but little or nothing 
is known of them, except that their names are mentioned by 
Ovid or by the grammarians. Most of them did not rise above 
mediocrity. 

107. During this period we meet with two didactic 
poets: 

1. (Jratins Paliscus, who wrote a didactic poem on the 
art of hunting {Cynegetica), of which a large portion is still 
extant; it is generally printed together with Ovid's Ilali- 
eutica. The style is dry and heavy, and rarely rises to any- 
thing like genuine poetry.* 

2. M. Alfuiilius wrote a work entitled Astronomiea in five 
books. Of his personal history nothing is known, but from 
the awkwardness of his style, especially in the first books, it 
has been inferred that he was a foreigner. He possesses ex- 
tensive geogi-aphical knowledge, and is acquainted with Greek 
literature. His work must have been written between a.d. 
9 and 14, i.e., before the death of Augustus. The author 
has a superstitions belief in astrology, otherwise his style is 
serious and thoughtful, and much resembles that of Lucretius, 
though his versification is' more technically correct. Parts 
of the work approach the sublime, especially where he speaks 
of man and man's reason and discontent.! 

In other departm nta of p t y, also, the. later period of 
Augustus' reign is 7 ba n a d those who did attempt 
to writ* poetry w II ly b known even by name, if 

they were not men n d b O d in his letters from Tomi, 
such as Proculus, Ea Puf Turranius, and Gracchus. 

108. Among tl J be vnt of the Auguatan age the 
historians occupy th f t a k. We have already seen 
how Augustus himself, and several of the most eminent men 
of his eotui, wrote either autobiographies or the lives of others, 
or histories of recent times; and we know that Asinius Pollio 
undertook to write an extensive work on the civil wars, but 
gave it up, because it was dangerous to give a faithful and 

■ A good edition is that of M. Hanpt, together with Ovid's Halieu- 
tica and other Bimilar worka; Leipzig, 1838. 

t The best editions o£ ManiUus ace those of Joa. Scaliger: Leydan, 
■ cnrt „,:n, ._ .,.1 — :,.(, commentary; ot R. Bentley: Loudon, 1739; 
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impartial accoimt. Others, like Sulpiciiis Galba, antl Octa- 
vius Musa, seem to have written Roman histories in the old 
fashion, and Cincius prohahiy wrote a similar history, with 
the view of flattering the family of the Jnlii; but by fivr the 
most important prose writer of the time is 

Titus Idvios, of Patavimn (Padua), in the fertile phiin of 
the Lower Po; he was bom in B.C. 59, when Patavium already 
possessed tlie Roman franchise, and Livy was accoi-dingly by 
birth a Eoman citizen. He died, a.d. 17, in the fourth year 
of the reign of Tiherius. His youth waa thiis passed during 
ttie last civil wars, while his best years belong to the reign 
of Angustus. During the wars between Csesar and Pompey 
the Pataviniana sided with the latter, and Livy thus 
formed in his youth the jwlitical opmions which he after- 
wards did not hesitate to avow in his history. At first Le 
devoted himself to the study of rhetoric and philosophy, 
and in both he produced works which ranked among the 
best ; biit history also seems from the first to have had 
great attractions for him, and to it he devoted the best part 
of his life. He must have commenced his great work on tlie 
history of Rome between the years B.C. 27 and 25, and the 
latest event he mentions in it is the death and burial of 
Drasns, which took place in B.C. 9. The whole of the his- 
toi-y, from the eailiest times to the death of Dnisus, was 
contained in 142 books; but it is very probable that Livy 
intended to continne it to the death of Angustus, in 150 
hooks, which woidd make exactly fifteen decades, for the 
work was also divided into decades, each comprising ten 
books. It would further appear that Livy published each 
decade separately. Ho himself calls his work sometimes 
simply Annales, but others call it Hes ^(WioiiiB «6 urbe Con- 
dita, or Ab urbe CondUa Libri. 

Of this voluminous work only thirty-five books are pre- 
served, namely, the first decade, and from Rook XXI. to 
Book XLV. ; of some of the others we possess only frag- 
ments. Some slight compensation for what is lost is afforded 
by biief summaries (periochce) of 140 books, the author of 
which is unknown, though they are genei-ally ascribed to 
Floms. The cause of tlie irreparable loss of the greater part 
of Livy'a work was no douht partly its great bulk and partly 
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the fact that booksellera and others copied those parts only 
■which were most commonly read in the schools. 

The great reputation which Livy enjoyed, even during his 
lifetime, is attested by the fact that a strangei- from Gades 
(Cadiz) travelled to Home solely that he might have the 
pleasure of seeing the great historian. The same is further 
proved by the fact that Augustus, though he called him a 
Pompeian, entertained friendly feelings towards him, and 
allowed him to influence the education of Claudius (after- 
wards emperor), jk. 

History, in Life's opinion, was not so much concerned 
about recording facts, as to point out what was instructive 
and deserving of imitation; and he wrote the history of Romo 
because it seemed to him beyond all others rich in great 
examples of virtue and patriotism. Yet with all this he is 
by no means pedantic ; his poetic temperament and his keen 
sympathy with the religious and moral motives of human 
actions prevented bis falling into that mistake. Few histo- 
rians have as lively an appi-eciation of great historical charac- 
ters as Livy; he describes and follows them with loving 
sympathy down to the end of their career. The same noble 
mind shows itself in the masterly manner in which he 
describes the tender feelings of love and afiection. It is 
impossible to conceive a more fascinating narrator, and the 
speeches he puts into the mouths of his heroes are often true 
masterpieces of oiutory. His object was to produce a pleas- 
ing, popular, and instructive history, and that object he 
fuUy attained ; but aiming on the whole at this only, he 
did not concern himself much about the laborious searching 
among and sifting of historical documents, or ahont visiting 
the localities of great historical events. He was satisfied 
with foDowing and repeating in his own way the statements 
of his predecessors, such as JFabius Pictor and Polybius, or 
even much Inferior authorities. Another defect is, that he 
had no clear idea of constitutional or military affairs. Many 
mistakes appear to have arisen from tie fact that at the 
outset he liad no clear command of his whole subject, but 
studied it from year to year as he proceeded. But witii all 
these drawbacks it is quite evident that he intended to tell 
the truth, and that he never knowingly or intentionally 
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violated it Whei'e he does so lie is oiily misled by the ideas 
lie had formed of the cliai-acter of political parties. Ho 
favoured that of the optimates, and fearlessly expressed 
his opinions, even in the presence of Augustus. In his style 
and language we sometimes miss the strictly classical chai-ac- 
ter, but his langaage is always animated and in good taste, 
and suited to t£e subject under discussion. What the Fafa- 
vinitas, with which Asinius Pollio chavgei.1 bim, refers to, is 
unknown. Besides his great historical work, Livy also pub- 
lished philosophical discwssions and dialogues, which Seneca 
ranks next to the philosophical writings of Cicero and 
Asinius Pollio; but these works are all lost.* 

109. Pompeius Trogus flourished about the same time as 
Livy. His family belonged to the Gallic tribe of tlie 
Vocontii; but his grandfather, who had served under Pompey 
in the war against Sertorius, received the fi-anchise and the 
name of Pompeius from his chief. His father, however, 
sei-ved under Julius Ciesar, and was employed by him in a 
vai'iety of ways. Beyond these facts we know nothing about 
the life of Pompeius Trogus. He wrote a universal history 
in forty-four books, entitled Historue PhUippicm, in which he 
dwelt more especially on the history of Macedonia and of the 
successors of Alexander the Great The history of Eorae 
played a subordinate part in the work, probably because 
Livy'a history, or portions of it, had already been published. 
The latest event mentioned in it was the sending back of the 
Eoman standards by the Parthians in B.C. 20. This great 
work itself is lost, but we possess an abridgment of it, made 
by Justinus, who lived about a.d. 160, in the time of the 
Antonines. This abridgment seems to have satisfied the lat«r 
Komans, in consequence of which the work of Trogus was 
foi^otten and lost. The animated style of the original is 
still virible in the epitome of Justinus, and in the few frag- 
ments of it which are quoted by grammarians.t 

" Tha best editions of all that is extant of Livy are those o£ Dra- 
kenborch: Amsterdam, 1730-1746, in 7 qnarto vols.; and A. Weis- 
senborn: Leipzig and Berlin, 1853, in 10 volfl., who has also published 
n good edition of the text alone in Teubner'a collection. School edi- 
ts of separate books are very n 
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Trogus also wrote a work, De Animalihus, consisting of at 
least ten books, which seems to have been little more than a 
EOinewhat inaccurate translation of Aristotle, and a work, 
De Plantis, probably based on Theophrastus. 

110. Other historians of the same period are — 

1. FenesUlla, a careful inquirer into the history and anti- 
quities of Eome, flourished during the later part of the reign 
of Augustus; he died at the age of seventy, in the sixth year 
of the reign of Tiberius, and was buried at Cumte. He must, 
therefore, have been bom in B.C. 52. His work seems to 
have been entitled Annates ; it is very frequently referred 
to, and ti-eated of the i-eligioua and political institutions of 
Home, its state of civilization, its habits and customs, and 
its literature. He appears to have taken Varro for his 
guide. Unfortunately his work, which must have contained 
a great amount of useful and interesting information, is lost, 
and we possess only a few fragments of it. 

3, L. Arrunlius wrote a histoiy of the Punic war, in 
which he imitated the style of Sallust. He is said to have 
been a Koman of the ancient stamp, and opposed to the new 
fashioned oratory of his time. He seems to have flourislied 
about B.C. 20. 

3. Annius Fetialis appears to have wi-itten a -work on 
early Roman history, A few other writers on Roman 
aiTairs are mentioned, but we know nothing of their produc- 
tioQs; the following two, however, are of impoi-tance: — 

4. M. Verriua Flaccus, a very learned freedman, who fol- 
lowed the examples of Fenestella and Varro, and was so 
distinguished as a teacher that Augustus not only appointed 
him instructor of his grandsons, but received him with 
his whole school into the palatium. He composed Fasti, 
which were engraved on a marble wall in the lower part of 
the Forum at Prjeneste, where a statue was erected to him. 
He also wrote several grammatical works, but the principal 
one was a kind of dictionary, De verborum signijicatu, in 
alphabetical order; words with the same initial letter filled 
several books. Thb work was a rich mine of information 
upon a variety of subjects connected with the language 
and antiquities of Eome ; but, unfortunately, we possess 
only a portion of an abridgment which was made by Pom- 
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[leiits Festus, who probably lived in the fourth contury after 
Chnat. He divided his abridgment into twenty books. As 
this epitome was the probable cause of the losa of the original, 
so the work of Festus himself was euiierseded by another 
abridgment made by a priest, commonly called Paulua Dia- 
conus, who lived in the time of Chai-lemagne, and thought 
tlie work of Festus too large, for tliose times woi-e satisfied 
with very little learniug ; but even in this mutilated form 
the work contains moat valuable information. Independently 
of it, we have a number of quotations from, the oiigiual work 
of Verrius Flaecus and from the abridgment of Festas.* 

Of the Fiisti of Verrius Flaccua considerable fragments 
wei-e discovered at Pneneste in 1770, and are printed iu F. 
A. Wolf's edition of Suetonius, and in Orelli's I'liscriptiones, 
Vol. IL, p. 379. 

5. C. Julius Hyginus, a freedman of Augustus, who lived 
from about B.C. 64 to about a.d. 17. He was a native of 
Spain, but was believed by some to have been brought to Rome 
as a boy by Julius Ctesar, after the captui-e of Alexandria. 
At Borne he studied under eminent grammarians, and waa 
appointed librariau of the Palatine library, established iu 
B.C. 28, "While holding this office he also occupied himself 
with teaching, aud lived on terms of intimate friendship with 
OviiL His knowledge was so extensive that lie acquired tjie 
name of polyhJstor, He is mentioned as the author of a gi-eat 
many works, of which only two have eome down to our time, 

a. Fabuke, a mythological school-book, containing 277 
Fabulte, which are specially interesting because the aiithor 
has made extensive use of the Greek tragic writera ; but the 
stories are related veiy briefly, and the language is not clas- 
sical. Some of the fables are lost. The collection is some- 
times referred to under the name of genealogim, because the 
genealogy of gods and heroes is chiefly dwelt upon. 

b. Foeticon Ast/ronomicon Ubri qviuuor, addressed to one 
M. Fabius, is sometimes called simply De AatroTwmia. This 
work, like that containing the mythioal tales, is so full of 
mistakes, and written in such a peculiar and awkwai-d style, 

' The principal edition of all that Is extant of Vercius Flaccua 
hiiuselE, audhiBtwoepitomiaers, is that of C, 0, Miiller: Leipzig, 1S39. 
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that many scholara believe them to bo later and mich-alterRd 
editioES of Hyginiis' original works; the incorrectness in 
style, however, may be owing to the fact that the author was 
a' foreigner. Some even belieTO that these -works are not the 
productions of Hyginns at all, but imskilful compilations of 
some later gi-ammarian, who published them under the name 
of the celebrated Hyginua.* 

The other works of Hyginus, which are now lost, ai'e men- 
tioned by the ancients under the following titles: Be urlibus 
Italms, in at least two books; De proprietatibus Deomm ; Be 
diia I'eiiatibvs; De Virgilio libri, ia at least five books ; Be 
familiis Trcganig; Be AgricuUura,in at least two books; 
Cinnm Propentpticon ; B& vita rebusque illustriivm viroram, 
and a few others. 

111. A few other grammaiiana, such as Santra and Sin- 
nius Capito, wrote not only on grammatical, but also on 
literary and antiquarian subjects. 

1. Of Banira we are told that he wrote a work, De anlt- 
quitate verhortitii, which consisted of at least three books, and 
a tragedy entitled NtuUll Bacclit, of which only a few lines 



■s Capito wrote on grammatical subjects in the 
form of epistles, and apparently also a work on PLOinan 
archeology, in which he ti-eated on the religion, the laws, 
and political institutions of the Romans, 

Among the many other less important grammarians of the 
Augustan age, we may notice Clodiua Tuseus, who composed 
an astronomical calendar, of which we still possess a Greek 
translation, made by Laurentius Lydus ; but otherwise 
nothing certain is known about him. The calendar bears 
some resemblance to Ovid's Fasti, and may have been drawn 
up as a sort of outline from Ovid. 

112. It now remains to cast a glance at the scientific and 
other professional writers during the Augustan age, though 
they naturally attach more importance to the subject they 
treat of than to the style and beauty of their compositions. 
This class of writers comprises lawyers, philosophers, physi- 

* The best editions of both works are those in Muncker's MytJio- 
graplii Lalini: Amsterdam, 16SI ; and in a collection with the same 
title published at Leyden in 174^, 
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ciLins, architects, and rlietoriciana. The only ai-ciiitect whose 
work has come down to us is - ' 

Vitruvius Pollio, who lived in the time of Augustas, and 
dedicated to hiin his work, De Arcldlectiira. He was pro- 
liably a native of Verona, He had been emjiloyed by Julius 
CieBar, aud had made military engines for Augustus, whose 
sistei', Octavia, seems to have pi-ocured a pension for him, 
■which enabled him to Uve free from cares and anxieties. He 
must have written his work on architecture about B.C. 14, 
when he was already a^Jvanced in years. It consists of ten 
books, each of which has a separate preface, in which he 
addresses the emperor with great flattery. The diawings 
and plans which were added to the work ai-e now lost. It 
is mainly based on Greek authorities, thongh Yitmvins 
introduces many original observations of his own. Tho 
work is often difficult to understand, partly because his 
measurements do not always agree with those we find in 
the remains of ancient buildings, and partly because hia 
style of writing is often loose and obscure. It is the only 
work on architecture that has come down to us.* 
113. Among the jurists we must mention — 
1. C. jSUus Gallus, who wrote a work, De slgnijieatione 
tierborum, qute ad jus civile pertinent, apparently in two 
hooks; it must have been published before Verrius Flaccus 
d his dictionaiy. 
, M. Antiatiua Labeo, one of the most eminent jiuTsts of 
his time. Augustus offei-ed him the consulship, but he 
declined it, preferring to spend six months eveiy year in the 
city, in study and giving legal advice, and the remaining six 
monUis in retirement, devoting himself to the composition of 
legal works, which he left in 400 books (^olumina). But he 
did not confine himself to the study of the law ; gi'ammati- 
cal, etymological, and other litei'ary subjects, also engaged his 
attention. He was a man who remembered the republican 
freedom in whicli he was born ; and, far from the servile 
adulation paid to the emperor by others, he sometimes even 

" The best editions of Vitmvias ate these of J. G. Sclineider: 
Leipzig. 1807, 3 vols.; aiid A. Marini; K«mo, 18.W, in 4 voIb., foil. 
A good edition of the text, iu 1 vol., is that of Kose & Miiller-Sti'ii- 
hing: Leipzig, 1867. 
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attacked him. His books, some of which were published after 
his death, enjoyed a great reputation among the later juiists. 
3. C. Aieiiia Capita was bom about B.C. 34; became consul 
in A.D. f) ; and eight years later he was appointed curator 
aquarum, which ofSce he held until his death, A.D. 22. He and 
I^beo were the most eminent jui-ists of the time; but while 
Labeo kept himself aloof from, and even defied court influence, 
Capito was notorious for his servility. He was great in 
civil and pontifical jurisprudence, and wrote a work called 
CoUeclanea, in ten books, each treating of a distinct subject, 
as De judieiia publids, J)e officio aenatorio, De jure pontijicio, 
eta His writinga, not one of which has r^«hed our time, are 
less frequently referred to by later jurists than those of Labeo. 

114. It has already been remarked that the study of philo- 
sophy, especially the Epicureao, was looked upon, during the 
Augustan age, as a kind of fashionable accomplishment of 
the higher classes, whose occupation with phUosophy was 
an amusement rather than a serious or deep study. The 
only persona of note in this department were Q. Sextius 
Niger and his son, both of whom, however, wrote in Greek, 
and were followers of tlie Stoa and Pythagoras. Both were 
men of great independence of spirit. They appear to have 
promulgated their views in the form of Sententice or yj-^fiai, 
some of which are still extant. 

115. During the later period of the reign of Augustus, 
little scope was left for public oratory. The most important 
of the orators were — 

1 . T. Lahietius, who was not only a great orator in the style 
of the older Romans, but an historian who wrote with such 
freedom and independence that the senate thought it neces- 
sary to suppress his works by ordering them to be publicly 
burnt. His violent opposition to Augustus and his friends 
caused him to be nicknamed Jiabiervus. The vexation at his 
books being burnt led him to put an end to his own life 
about A.D. 11. Caligula afterwards allowed the books to be 
read, but they are now lost, and we possess only some parts 
of speeches against Asinius Pollio and tlie pantomimic actor 
BathyUus.* 

2. Cassivs Seaerus who was an orator of great eminence, 

• See Meyer, Fragm. Orat. Bom., p. 528, foil. 
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anti (lid nut sci'iiple to attack mon anil ■women, of tlio liij;;Iiest 
rank, in consequence of which he was exiled, and passed his 
old age on the barren i-ocks of the island of Seriphos, where 
he died in a.d. 32. He was notorious for the savage and un- 
bridled manner in which he indulged in assailing his enemies. 
A few fragments of his violent declamations are still extant. 

The number of rhetoricians and declaimers was very great, 
but none of them, if we except Papirius Faiianus and 
Afjitts Flamis, can claim a place in the history of literature. 
The only rhetoricians of whom works have come to us are :■ — 

1. M. Annteita Seneca, a native of Coixfuba in Spain, 
who, ill the reign of Augustus, went to Rome, and there 
listened to the speeches and declamations of the most famous 
orators. He afterwards returaed to Spain where he married 
Helvia, by whom he had thi-ee sons, L. Annseus Seneov, the 
philosopher, Annjeua Mela, the father of the poet Lucan, 
and Annains Noratus. He seems to have died about the 
end of the reign of Tiberius. He belonged to an equestrian 
and wealthy fam.ily, and ^^'as a man of the stern old Roman 
type, of sober judgment, and an admirer of Cicero. He did 
not shine among the declaimers of his time; but in his later 
years he published a book entitled Controversue, in ten books, 
a collection of declamations made for the instruction of his 
sons. Of this woi-k we still possess hooka 1, 2, 7, 8, and 10, 
and even these not without gaps. Another collection called 
(Swosorwe, and consisting of seven speeches, is likewise extant, 
though it too seems to be incomplete. It was evidently com- 
posed after the Cmitroversue. These works, which are written 
SB much as possible in the style of Cicere, are to us a mine 
of information on the history of rhetoric in the time of 
Augustus and Tiberiiia. The lacunte of the Controversice are 
partially made up by an epitome or excerpts made from them 
in the foiu;th or fifth century of the Christian ei-a, which are 
still extant. Besides these rhetorical works, Seneca wrote a 
history of Rome from the beginning of the civil war down 
to nearly the end of his own life, but this work is now 
entirely lost.* 

* Tlie best critical edition of Seneca's rhetorical works is that 
of Eursian; Leipzig, 1857; they are often printed together witl: the 
philosophical works of his son. 
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2. P. Eutilius Lupus, who lived proliably during the later 
years of Seneca; he wrote a work entitled Schemata Lexeos, 
in two books, which was ouly an abridgement of a larger 
work of the Greek Gorgias, consisting of four books. Luptis* 
work ia still extant, and is Taluable because it shows ns the 
iiseleasnesa of the minute multiplication of the figures of 
speech which the later rhetoiiciana devised. It may be 
noticed that the Gorgias, whose work Ltipua abridged, 
was a teacher of rhetoric at Athens, when M. Oioero was 
studying there. It seems that even this abridgement has 
not corae down complete, as Quintilian qnotes passages fi-oni 
it which do not occur in it* 
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116, After the death of Augustus the Eomaii monarchy 
became a real despotism, which gradually crashed, in litera- 
ture as well aa in political life, aU free and independent 
action. During the firat half of the reign of Augustus, the 
spirit of fi-eedom still survived to some extent; but during 
the latter half it died away, and under his successor Tiberius, 
the system of despotism was fiilly developed, and continued 
its baneful influence until the time of the Antonines, under 
whom better days seemed to be dawning; but despotism had 
done its work so thoroughly that all creative power seemed 
to have died out, and that even the best literary productions 
were but poor imitations of the worts of the classical age. 
Commodus ri;vived the old despotism, and Italian, literature 
sank deeper and deeper. Had it not been for the somewhat 
more vigorous life in the provinces, the empire would have 
fallen to pieces, even at that early date. During the last 
period of the empire, the only branches of literature that 
can be said to have flourished were jurisprudence and 
scholastic erudition. 

The whole of the imperial period may be divided into 
three epochs, each of which marks a step downwards in the 
history of Latin literature: — 

1. The time of the Julian and Flavian emperors, embrac- 
ing neai-Iy the firet century of the Christian ei-a, 

2. The age of the Antonines, which nearly coincides with 
the second century after Christ; and 

3. From the beginning of the third century to the fall of 
the empire in a.d. 476; hut it must be observed that a latin 
literature of a certain kind long survived the overthrow of 
the empire. 
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A. Latin Literatdre burino the first Christian 
Century. 

117. The successora of Augustus did not hesitate to throw 
aside the mask under ■which he had contrived to hide hia 
de.spoLic power, and boldly tried to crush all feeling of free- 
dom and independence, Sei'vility and adulation of the em- 
peror were the only means of securing life and property; and 
there was very little choice between death or submission, 
which the nobler spirits, of course, made most reluctantly. 
Vespasian and Titus seemed to promise better days; but it 
was too late, and the mad despotism of Domitian threw 
everything back again, and the reign of Nerya and Trajan 
only sufficed to make men see the depth of their misery. No 
man could venture with impunity to express bis real thoughts 
and sentiments on state affairs, whence literature throughout 
this period has something unreal and untrue about it. "What 
■was simple and natui-al was regarded as mean; eyerything 
bad to be artificial and embellished by rhetorical and poetical 
tinsel. Mannerism took the place of truth, and atfectation tha 
place of natural strength and vigour. There were indeed 
men who, like Quintilian, were conscious of the vicious 
tendency of literature; but they were unable to cheek its 
downward course, and were themselves unable entirely to 
escape its influence. The great mass of the Roman people 
had, on t}ie -whole, ceased to take an interest in literature, 
and many of the rulers fostei-ed the estrangement between 
the educated classea and the multitude. 

Nearly all writers look upon the monarchy as the lawfully 
established form of government, and only venture to speak 
against its abuses; the days of the republic are scarcely men- 
tioned without fear and terror, and men are generally silent 
on such dangerous topics. It is creditable to the character 
of the Komans that the number of those who, in these cir- 
. cumstances, stooped to flattery and servility, is comparatively 
small. A certain amount of literary culture was widely 
diffused through the numerous schools and teachers; but, on 
the whole, it was very superficial. CoiTectness in versifica- 
tion, as established in the time of Augustus, continued to be 
considci-ed indispensable; but the forms of the hmgiiage were 
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imJergoing a process of deterioration, Poetical forma were 
often employed in prose compositions; now forms of woi-ds 
were arbitrarily coined, and the classical tonstruction of 
Bentencea was neglected and altered in yarions waya. This 
ago haJ5 not inajipi-opriately been called the silver age of 
Latin literatnre, as opposed to the golden age, which begaa 
■with Cicero and ended about tho middle of the reign of 
Augustus, 

118. In the reign of Tiberius (a.d. 14-37), rhetorical de- 
clamation on given or imaginary subjects took the place more 
and more of genuine oratory, though we stiil hear of a few 
men who distinguished themselves as orators in the senate 
and ill the courts of law. Historians could treat with safety 
only of subjects which had no connection with the actual 
state of things, imless they condescended to vulgar flattery. 
Grammarians and jni-ists alone could pursue their studios 
without fear, while poetry seems to have been all but extinct. 

Some members of the imperial family, following the ex- 
ample of Augustus, tried their hands at litei'ary composi- 

Tiberma, who had received an excellent education, is re- 
l^wi-ted by Suetonius to have delivei-ed sevei-al speeches, and 
to have published a brief account (oommentarii) of bis own 
life. He Is further reported to have written poetry both in 
Latin and in Greek. His nephew and adopted son, Ger- 
vumicus, who was likewise highly educated, also composed 
[Kietiy in both languages; but the only production of his 
that has come down to us is a free translation of the 
^aii'ojjjva of Aratua in hexameter verse, which shows that 
ho was not mthout poetical talont, and that he was well 
acquainted with the subject.* Of the litei-ary tastes of tho 
emperors Claudius and Nero, we shall have to speak here- 
after. Suetonius, Quintilian, and Tacitus mention several 
orators who distinguished themselves by their forensic 
speeches; but we possess no sjiecimens of their oratory. 

119. Among the historians who flourished in the reign of 
Tiberius, we have to notice ; — 

1. A. Cremntius Cordus. He had written, under the 
Is ancient commentators by A. 
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title of Annahs, a work on Koman Iiistory, and durmg the 
reign of Anguatus he hail not been molested about it; but 
under Tiberius, in A.!>. 25, he was accused by two clients of 
Seianus of the offence of having called Gaasius the laat of the 
Eomans. Foreseeing that his doom was certain, he antici- 
jjated the verdict by voluntary starvation. The senate 
oi-dered his work to be publicly burnt; but a copy ivas 
secretly saved by his daughter Marcia, and afterwards pub- 
lished again, the objectionable parts having been expunged. 
The work is now lost. 

2. Aufidius fiaSBUS, bom about e.c. li, was the author of 
an historical work, the whole or at least a portion of wliich 
was already before the public at tho time when the eider 
Seneca publiished his Sitasori(E, about A.d, 37. The work 
seems to have commenced with the beginning of the civil 
wai-s. Whether the account of the war with the Germans 
{Libri belli Germaniei) was a separate work, or only a por- 
tion of the history, we have no means of determining. The 
work seems to have brought down the history to the year 
A.D. 47; the elder Pliny continued it down to his own day, 
which proves that the work must have been popular and 
highly esteemed. The few fragments preserved in Seneca 
allow a somewhat artificial and affected style. 

3. M. Velleiua Pateroulus. Nothing is known about his 
life except what can be gathered from his own work, and 
from this we learn that, in A.D. 1, he was invested with the 
tribuneships of the soldiers, whence it follows that he must 
have been bom about B.C. 20. In the capacity of tribune, 
he served in Thrace, Macedonia, Achilla, and Asia; and three 
years later ha accompanied Tiberius as prjefectus equitum 
into Gennany, and for eight years he was almost constantly 
about Tiberius on his expeditions into Germany, Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia. On his retui-u to Rome, a.d, 15, he ob- 
tained the prsetorship, and after its expiration he seems to 
have retired into private life, and to have devoted himself to 
study and to the composition of his work called Jlistorve 
liomancE ad M. Vinicium Ubn IT., which has come down to 
us in a somewhat mutilated condition. The first book, of which 
the beginning is lost, and which besides contains several im- 
portant gaps, gives a brief sketch of general history, and 
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cai-fies that of Komo down to tlie destruction of Carthage. 
The second book, which is more especially devoted to Eoman 
history, is complete, and, as he approaches his own time, the 
work hecomes fuller and enters more into detail. Tho his- 
tory is carried down to the year a.d. 30, and the whole has 
evidently been composed hastily and carelessly, though the 
descnptions of character are generally very interesting and 
life-like. When Velleiua speaks of Augustus, and especially 
of Tiberius and his family, his praise is unmeasured, and 
approaches to servile adulation. This, however, ought to be 
less offensive if we bear in mind that he spent many yeara 
with Tiberius who certainly was distinguished as a general, 
and that he wrote before the time when Tiberius become the 
odious tyrant Vellcjns, moreover, is always fond of strong 
espi-esaions, which, in s}>eaking of his friend and patron, ho 
could hardly be expected to modify. 

Velleius Paterciilus is not mentioned by any ancient 
writei-, except the grammai-ian Priscian and tlie scholiast on 
Lucan; and no manuscript of his work was known before 
1515, when Beatus Ehenanus found one in the abbey of 
Murbach in Alsace.* 

4. Valerius MaximUB was a contemporary of Velleius 
Paterciilus, whom he even surpasses in flattery towards 
Tiherius, though he is much inferior to him in talent. He 
seems to have belonged to the patrician Valeria gens; but 
Avas not jKissessed of any great fortune. In a.d. li he served 
under Sex. Pompeius in Asia; afterwards he appears to have 
lived at Rome, and during the last years of the reign of 
Tiberius he wrote a collection of anecdotes, still extant, and 
bearing the title JTactorum Sictorumque Memorahilium lihri 
IX., dedicated to Tiberius. To these is generally added a 
ti-eatise De JVortunibiis, which some have regai'ded as a tenth 
book, but which certainly is not the production of Valerius 
Maximus. The conclusion of the ninth book seems to be 
wanting. This collection of anecdotes, no doubt intendeil 
for the use of oratora and rhetorical schools, shows that 
tho author did not possess any accurate knowledge of his- 
tory. He is, further, very superstitious, and wanting in 

' A gofn! edition of Velleins Pateroulus is that of Fr, Kritz: 
Leipzig, 1840. 
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taste and critical power; but notwithstanding this, the 
■work contains information on some matters which is not to 
be obtained elsewliere. Each chapter is divided into two 
parts, the first containing anecdotes gathei'ed from Roman 
history, and the second anecilotes from the history of other 
countries. Tiberius and the members of his family ai« 
always spoken of with the mcst abject flattery, and without 
the excuse which may be urged in the case of Yelieius 
Paterculus. The style and language are throughout arti- 
ticial and tasteless, and nothing is simple or natural.* 

120. One of the most distinguished writers on a variety 
of subjects is 

A. Cornelius Celsus. He is now known to us chiefly 
through hia work on medicine; but it is well attested that he 
also wrote on rhetoric, law, philosophy, and agriculture. Hia 
great work, in which he treated of all these subjects, appears 
to have been a kind of encyclopsedia, in twenty books, in 
which some subjects were treated more fully than others. 
The title of the whole was Arfes or De ArtibuB. The first 
five books treated of agriculture (De Ee Rustica) and 
veterinaiy surgery; the eight following of medicine {De 
Medicina), and this is the only part of the work that has 
come down to our time, and is in fact the only work on 
medicine we have belonging to the better age of Latin litera- 
ture. It is written in a simple and natural style worthy of 
the age of Cicero, and is mainly based on the works of 
Hippocrates and Asclepiades. The first four books treat of 
internal diseases ; the fifth and sixth of external diseases ; and 
tlie last two, which treat of surgery, are considered the most 
valuable part of the whole work. The remaining books must 
have treated of philosophy and rhetoric. Quintilian does not 
speak very favourably of the rhetorical part; but this may 
have arisen to some extent from a kind of professional 
jealousy. Towards the end of his life, in the reign of Nero, 
Celsus published a treatise on military tactics, which, like 
most of his other works, is now lost.t 

• A good critical edition of ValeriaB Maximua is that of C. Kempt; 
Berlin, 1854. 

+ The best edition of the text of Celsns' work on medicine is that 
of C. Daremberg; Leipzig, 1859. 
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121. The only poet during the reign of Tiberius is 
PhSEdruB, a fi-eedmaii, and a native of Blacedonia, ■who 

published five books of ^sopian fables in neat iambic aenarii. 
Among the fables tliei-e are also interspei-sed some anecdotes 
of occnrrencea in Phiednis' own tunc, or the ago iiniccding 
it. He must have been broiiglit to Rome in early youth. 
In the reign of Tibeiius he suffei-ed ^jersecaition through 
Seianus, 'whom he had offended by eomc allusion in his 
fables. How he was made to suffer we do not know; but 
certain it is that PhEedrus survived the downfall of his 
persecutor.* 

122. The moat distingwiahed jurists under Tiberius wero 
Masunua Sahinns, whose principal work consisted of three 
books on the civil law; M. Uocceius Nerva (gi-andfather of the 
emperor Nerva), Froculua and G. Cassins Loiigiivua. Among 
grammarians we may mention Julme Modestit^, a fi-eedman 
and pupil of Hyginus, who wi-ote a commentary on Horace; 
M. Pomponius MarceUtis; Q. Hemmitis Palamion of Vicenza, 
who composed a Latin grammar which seems to have been 
much used at Kome, and is frequently quoted by later gram- 
marians; and Gavms Bassus, who wrote a work De (h-iijine 
Verhorum et Voeabulm-wm, in at least seven hooks. Antonius 
Castor wrote a work on botany, which seems to have been 
looked upon as an autliority in its day. The celebrated 
goui-met Apicius wrote a book on cookery, and there still 
exists a work on this subject in ten books which bears his 
name, but is no doubt the production of a writer of tlie third 
ccntuiy of our era, though parts of it may have been taken 
from the work of Uie i-eal Apicius which is now lost. 

133. Some of the membera of tlie Julian imperial family 
cannot be passed over in ft history of Latin literature. 
Augustus and Tiberius have already been mentioned as 
autjiors, but the Emperor Claudius and Kero, and his mother, 
Agiippina, also have some claims to our attention. 

1. Claudius, who was bom in B.C. 10 and reigned from 
A-D. 41 to A.D. 54, was a very industrious and voluminous 
writer, both before and after hia accession, especially on his- 
toiical subjects. In these pursuits he was encouraged by 

" Editions ot Phiedrua to be recommended are those of J, C. Orelli: 
Zurich, 1831; aud F. E. RaBcliig: Berlin, ISGl, 
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Livy and assisted hy Sulpiciua Flavius. Claudius wrote a 
history of his own time, beginning with the murder of C«sar, 
in forty-three books; a histoiy of his own life, and a defence 
of Cicero against Aainius GaJIus. In Greek he wrote a his- 
tory of Eti-uria, in twenty hooks, and a history of Carthage, 
in eight books. All these works, which are now lost, may 
^ not have been of great literary value : for we know that he 
was a man of an extremely weak character and of no gi-eat 
intellect ; but still, if we possessed them, they woidd un- 
doubtedly throw light upon subjects of which we now know 
little or nothing. All we now possess of Claudius is a por- 
tion of a speech which, in a.d, 48, he delivered in the senate, 
[■ecommending the admission of the Gallic nobility to the 
high offices of the empire. This i-eraarkable document was 
discovered at Lyons in 1524, engraved on two bronze tables. 
The substance of it is quoted by Tacitus in his annals, and 
the document, so far aa it is preserved, is generally printed 
as an appendix to the works of Tacitus. 

Claudius also occupied himself with gi'ammatical studies, 
and invented three new lettors, viz,, K, to mark v when iised 
as a consonant ; 0, as a substitute for bs and ps ; and 1' , to 
mark the sound intermediate between i and y. But as this 
inei-ease of the al]Aabet was found neither very necessary 
nor useful, it soon fell into disuse. 

2. Agrippina, the mother of the Emperor Nero, wi-ote 
Commenlarii, in which she desciibed her own life and the 
misfortunes of her relatives. They were probably published 
before the accession of her son. Her own life belongs to the 
period from a,d. 16 to a.d. 59. 

3. iVm», when ascending the throne, a.u. 54, was a young 
man of considerable talent and promise. His mother, and 
his tutor Seneca, prevented his tiu-ning his attention to 
philosophy and oratory, in consequence of which he gave 
himself up with much enthusiasm to the cultivation of poetiy. 
He recited hia poetical pi'oductions not only to his friends 
and admirers at the court, but in tlie public theatre, where, 
of course, they were so enthusiastically admii-ed that, by a 
decree of the senate, some of them were ordered to be en- 
graved in letters of gold, and to be exhibited in the teiQi>]ft 
of Jupiter Capitoliniis. He also composed an epic poem 
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mi the story of Troy, a few lines of which have come down 
to us. Other poems were written to he recited with the 
accompatiiment of the lyre, and some of them are said to 
have lieen vciy lascivious. 

124. Tlie most eminent among the writers of the Julian 
period was 

L. Anniena Seneca, tke son of the rhetorician, M. Annseus 
Seneca, who was bom about b,c. i, and died a.d. 65, so that the 
peiiod of his literaiy activity belongs to the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. He must have accompanied 
Lis father from Corduba to Eome at an ejirly period. He 
devoted himself from the first chiefly to the study of oratory 
and philosophy. Afterwards he took part in public life, and 
in the reign of Caligula he became a member of the senate. 
In the beginning of the reign of Claudius, a.d. 41, when 
Julia Livilla, the sister of Caligida, was banished, at tUe 
instigation of Measalina, to the island of Cornea, Seneca, her 
paiwmour, had to share her fate. He remidned in Corsica 
eight years, and, in a.d. 49, was recalled by the desire of 
Agrippina, and intrusted with the education of her son Nero. 
At the same time he was raised to the prietorship. Under 
Nero, Seneca for a time waa the virtual rider of the empire, 
and obtained the consulship in a.d. B7. But in a.d. 65 he 
was accused of participation in the conspiracy of Piso, in 
consequence of which he was condemned to death ; but as 
the mode of the execution was left to his choice, he bad his 
veins opened, and bled to death in his bath with a truly 
philosophic calmness and resignation. 

Seneca is the brightest literary phenomenon of the firet 
Cliviatian century, and at the same time ite most character- 
istic representative. He had the same iacility in comjKisition 
aaOvid, and a very lively feeling of his own merits. Although 
he did not often make a bad use of his powers, still it cannot 
be denied that he did not always resist £hs temptations which 
were put in his way. He was sometimes guilty of inordinate 
ambition and vanity, of flattery and servility, faults which 
form ft strong contrast to the teachings contained in his 
writings. Some excuse, however, must be made, if we 
remember the times and circumstanees in which he lived; 
and the calm composure with which he met his death 
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shows at all events he could act up to hia philosophical 
principles. 

As an author, Seneca valued brilliancy highei* thaa 
thoronghness. He wrote on a great variety of subjects, both 
in prose and in verse, and always with a marked tendency 
to contemplation and to reflection on nature and the life of 
man, an inclination to which, in hia later ye^rs, he yielded 
entirely. The basis of his philosophy is the system of the 
Stoics, but greatly modified by additions from other systems, 
by softening down its hai-shness, by avoiding its quibblings, 
and by relying the sternness of Its ethical pi-iociples. His 
philosophy is therefore more of a popular character, and cal- 
culated to chaiin the reader by the extent and nicety of his 
observations, by the wide range of hia knowledge, by the 
easy and sparkling style, and by the noble sjilrit which per- 
vades his writings; but it is nevertheless somewhat wearisome 
to observe a certain rhetorical sameness, and the obvious striv- 
ing to please his readers which appears In all his productions. 

The first place among hia prose works is generally assigned 
to hia treatise — 

1. De Ira, on self-control, in three books, dedicated to hia 
brother, Novatus, which was evidently composed after the 
death of Caligula. 

2. An epistle, De Consolalione ad Udvwjm. malrem, which 
was written in Corsica during his exile, to comfort his mother 
about hia banishment ; with an intimation to exert herself to 
effect his recall 

3. De Consolatione ad Polyhvwm was likewise written in 
Corsica, to Polybius, an influential freedman of the Emperor 
Claudius, to console him for the loss of a brether. 

4. De Consolatione ad Marciam, an epistle addressed to 
Starcia, the daughter of Cremutiua Cordus, to comfort her 
for the loss of a son who had died three years before. This 
epistle was written after his retura from exila 

5. Quare bonis viria mala accidant, cum sit providerUia, is a 
work addressed to his friend Luoilius, procurator of Sicily, 
in which Seneca answers the question in the spirit of the 
Stoics ; and, as a last resource, recommends suicide as an 
escape from evils. This work seems to have been written 
after Seneca's exile. 
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G. Da Animi TmnquiUiicile ad 6'everuin, to which 

7. De Constantia Sapientn is a kind of sequel. 

8. Be dementia, addressed to Nero in the second year of 
his reign. Of tliis treatise only the fii-st book and the 
beginning of the second are extant. 

9. De Brevitate Vilce, addressed to Paulinna. 

10. De Vita Jieaia, addressed to Gallic, is perhaps the best 
of Seneca'a philosophical treatises, and was wiitten in his 
later years, partly with a view of defending his own life 
and actions. The last portion of the work is lost 

11. De Otio et Secess^i Sapientis, of which the beginning is 
wanting. 

12. De Berieiiciis, in seven books, addi-essed to jEbucins 
Ijiberalis, is a production of the later years of Seneca's life. 

13. ^pisto?(ea((£j(ciKitTi*isaconectionof 124 letters, which 
are sometimes aiTanged in twenty and sometimes twenty- 
two books. This collection gives us the most complete 
picture of the peculiar character of Seneca, and is justJy 
i-egarded as one of his best works. Tho letters were written 
during the last six or seven years of his life. 

14. Ludns de morte Ccesaris is a bittei- and unworthy 
satire on the deceased Emperor Claudius ; but remarkable as 
a speiJimen of the Menippean satire. 

15. Qvfestioiium NatuTaimm. libri VII., addressed to his 
friend Lucilius, was written during the last three yeai's of 
Seneca's life, and treats of a variety of natural phenomena, 
such as fire, thunder, lightning, water, hail, snow, ice, winds, 
e.arthquakea, comets, etc. The author, on tho whole, adopts 
the views of the Stoics ; but also makes iise of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus. Tlie work is wiitten in plain and simple 
language, and was very popular throughout the middle ages 
as the standard book on physics. 

Several other prose works of Seneca are lost, with the 
exception of a few fragments, as, for example, De terrce wiofw, 
De supei-stUiorm, De oj^iis, Moraiiwia librt, Exhmrtationum 
lihvi, De immatura morte, De India, De ritu et sacris ^gyp- 
tiorutii, De matrimonw, and De rem.ediiaforfv.itorum. Owing 
to the gi'eat popularity of his works, several treatises were 
published during the middle ^es under Seneca's name. A. 
work entitled Senecm Proverhia consists for the most part 
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only of extracts made at a ]atc period from his kaown worts. 
There also exists a collection of six letters, purporting to 
belong to a correspondence between Seneca and the Apostle 
Paul, which seem to have been popular as early as the fourth 
century; but they are evidently a forgery. Quintilian speaks 
of orations of Seneca, and it is well known that some of the 
speeches delivered by Nero were composed by Seneca, but no 
specimens are now extant. 

In verse we possess several epigrams referring to Seneca's 
exile, but the authorship of some of them is very doubtful. 
His most important poetical productions are eight tJ-agedies, 
viz., Heravha Furena, Thyestes, Fluedra, (Edipus, Troades (op 
Hecuba), Medea, Affamemnon, Hercules (Etwus, and two 
scenes from a Tliebais. 

It was doubted at one time whether these dramas were 
the works of the philosopher Seneca, and whether they ought 
not to be ascribed to the rhetorician, his father ; but i-ecent 
criticism has shown that there is nothing in the tragedies, 
either in regard to style or thought, that is incompatible 
with what we know of the philosopher. We find in them 
the same verboseoess, the same rhetorical figures, sentences, 
and sayings, as in hia prose works, except that in the tra- . 
gedies, and in accordance with their very nature, everything is 
more exaggerated. Their language is often mere verbiage, in 
which it is difficult to discover any thought. The versifica- 
tion is correct, though somewhat monotonous. There is a 
drama entitled Octavia, the subject of which belongs to recent 
history, and which bears the name of Seneca ; but it is now 
generally believed to be the production of a much later age.* 

136. Q. Curtius Bufua, the author of a histoiy of Alexan- 
der the Great. According to the evidence furnished by hia 
own work, he must have lived and written in the reign 
of Claudius. We have no information about his life and 
circumstances, whence a wide field of speculation is left open 
as to the time when his work was composed; and while some 
have maintained that it was written in the reign of Augustus, 

' A good edition of the proae works of Seneca is that of C. R, 
Fickert: Leipzig, 1842-1845, in 3 vola. A good text of the poetical 
works was eilited by E. Peiper and O. Biohter: Leipzig, 1867, in 
Teubner's collection. 
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others have believed tte author to have been a coiitemporaiy 
of Vespasian, or even of Septiiaiis Sevenia ; but a caveful 
consideration of several passages of the work leaves no doubt 
that it was wiitten soon after the mmtlei- of Calignla. The 
author himself informs «a that in -writing hia work he made 
Hse of the histories of Alexander by Clitarohus, Timagenes, 
and Ptolemteus ; but he does not pretend critically to have 
sifted his authorities. On the conti-aiy, he frankly states 
that he simply transcribed what he found recorded, even 
■where he could not believe the statements he i-ead. His 
work, bearing the title of Suloria, AlexandH Magnt, ori- 
ginally consisted of ten books, but the fii-st two are lost Its 
style and language have still the classical character, and are 
foi-med on the model of Livy ; but the work is nevei-fchelesa 
thoroughly rhetorical, and more like a romanee than a his- 
tory. It is full of speeches and descriptions, and the descrip- 
tions he gives of battles show that the author was but little 
acquMnted with military affairs." 

126. Ii. Junius Moderatus Columella, a contemijoi-ary and 
countryman of the philosopher Seneca, was bora at Gades, in 
Spain. Beyond this fact, whicli is mentioned by himself, we 
know nothing of his life, except that for a time he served in 
the army in Syria, and that he possessed sevei-al estates in 
Italy. His work on agi-icultnre {De Re Ihtstka), in twelve 
books, must have been written before the death of Seneca, 
probably in A.D. 62, and is dedicated to P, Silviaus. He 
seems fii^t to have written a smaller work on the same sub- 
ject, of which the part De arhorihus is still extant, and helps 
to explain the fifth book of De Jie Hustica, which has come 
down to us in a very mutilated form. Columella entertained 
the highest idea of the importance of agriculture, and laments 
the neglect of it in hia time. He himself bestowed the 
greatest attention upon it, and tried to treat of it in a manner 
worthy of its importance. The tenth book, on horticultui'e, 
is written in excellent hexametera, in imitation of the Geor- 
ijica of Vergii, whom he venerated and admii'ed, but whom 
he was miable to equal as a poet Otherwise his work is 

" The best modem editions of Curtius are those of J. Mtltzell : 
Berlin, 1842, in 2 yola., with a critical and exegetical commentary; 
and of V. G. Zumpt: Brunswick, 1849. 
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wiitten in simple, pure, and flowing language, and treats of 
eveiything connected with agriculture, the cultivation of the 
vine, arboriculture, domestic animals, etc. It contains much 
valuablcinformation, derived from sources that are now lost,* 

127. Q. Asconius Pedianus, a very distinguished commen- 
tator of Cicero, who flouriahed during the i-eigns of Claudius 
and Nero. Ho seems to have been born about a.d. 1, and 
to have been a native of Patavium. In his seventy-third 
year he lost his eyesight; but lived twelve years longer, 
honoured and est«emed by all, Suetonius calls Iiiia scrip- 
tor hietoricus, beoaviae his writings were all more or less 
of an historical character, for he wrote a life of Sallust, and 
apparently also one of Persius ; he further published a 
treatise against the detractors of Vei^il, These writings are 
unfortunately lost, but we still jioasess a portion of his valu- 
able historical commentaries on Cicero's orations. The author 
no doubt wrote commentaries on all the speeches, but we 
now possess only those on the orations against Piso, for 
Scaurus, for Milo, for C, Cornelius, and the speech in toga 
Candida; even these, however, have come down to us in a 
very mutilated condition. They are written in good classi- 
cal Latin, and are of great historical value. They are printed 
in the fifth volume of Orelli'a edition of Cicero's works. 

There exists, under the name of Asconiua .Pedianus, a 
commentary on Cicero's speeches against Verrea; but the 
language is unclassieal, the historical explanations are of a 
trivial kind, and the other explanations are mostly grammati- 
cal. In short this commenfeiry contains little or nothing 
that could remind us of Asconius Pedianus, and seems to be 
the production of some grammarian of the fourth century of 

138. Pomponius Iffela, a contemporary of Asconius Pedi- 
anus and a native of Tingeatera in Spain, wrote, either under 
Caligula or under Claudius, a description of the ancient world 
in three books. This is the first work of the kind we meet 
with in Latin literature; it bears the title De Sitv, orbis, and 
forms a concise manual of geography, which is preserved 
entire. The author follows tbe course of the coasHine, be- 
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giimiii!^ with Africa, ]n-occccliiig to Egy])t, Arabiii, Syiia, 
Asia Miaor, etc., till he comes ba«lc to the point from which he 
lias started. Mela compiled his work from the best authorities 
accessible to him; but exercised his own judgment, aiid omitted 
what appeared to him fabulous oi- mythical. Ha further does 
not confine himself to mere geographical details, but enHvens 
hia statements by descriptiong of the mannevs and customs 
of tlie various countries. His style is somewhat rhetorical, 
i-eminding us of that of Seneca. It ia surprising that tJie 
Eomaus, with all theii- foreign conquests, had till then 
Hot produced any work on geography, and, oven if we 
take later works into account, Mehi is their best and ablest 
geographer.* 

129. Aaiong the orators of this jieriod, some of whom acted 
the base part of informers, there is none of whom literary 
remains are now extant, and very few composed any work 
deserving special mention hei'e. Among iitejuiista who also 
wi-ote on legal subjects we may mention Cocceiiis Xeroa, the 
father of the Emperor Nerva, who wrote Be Usucapionibits, 
and >S'«c. Pedius, who wrote a work in several books, De 
8iipulatimiilm», and a lai^ei' work in at least twenty-five 
books, entitled AA Bdietunt. 

The philosopliers of this period, so far as, like Seneca, they 
wrote in Latin, generally adopted the sj^tem of the Stoics, 
for the best men of the time wei-e convinced that the Stoic 
philosophy alone could teach men how to live honourably 
and to die courageously. Among men of this class we may 
mention Thrasea Pjetus, Helvidius Prisons, and the poets 
Persius and Lucan. Tliese and many others, disdaining to 
flatter or humble themselves before their despotic rulers, 
often had to pay with their lives for theii- love of freedom. 
Things went so far that a man professing to be a Stoic was 
for t^ very reason suspected of harbouring republican ideas, 
and brought upon himself banishment or death ; but Stoicism 
among the Eomans, at this as well as at other times, was 
i-arely maintained in its purity : for while one class of men, 
like Seneca, softened down its sternness and harshness, and 

" The beet editions of Pomponius Mela are those of T. H. 
Tzachucke : Leipzig, 1806, in 6 vols., with a large eriticfil and exi- 
getical oommentary; and of G. Parthey; Berliu, 1867. 
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thereby reduced if; to a kind of practical wisdom, others mixed 
up with it, additions of Pythagoreaa asceticism and cynical 
practices. Moat of the philosophers confined themselves to 
lecturing and teaehing ; biit Thrasea P<etnis wi-oto a life of 
the younger Cato, of whom lie was an enthusiastic admirer. 
The work itself is lost, but Plutai-ch's life of Cato probably 
contains the substance of it. 

130. The most erudite among the grammariana of this time 
-was M, Valerius ProbuB, of EeryttiB, whoso life seems to 

have extended into the reign of Domitian, He lectured on 
the langiiage of the earlier Roman poets, especially Vergil, 
for whom he did what the Alexandrian poets had done for 
Homer, his main object being to establish a correct text. 
We still possess under his name ancient scholia on Vei-gil's 
BviColica and Georgiea, the best parts of which may indeed have 
been taken from works of Prohus, but much useless matter is 
mixed up with them. He also published revised texts, with 
conimeataries, of Horace, Lucretius, and Terence. Indepen- 
dently of such critical editions of earlier poets, he wrote a 
number' of grammatical treatises, most of which are now lost ; 
but there still exist under his name — 1. A work called 
Gatholica, which treate of nouns and verbs, and is printed in 
Keil's collection of Latin grammarians; 2. A work entitled 
Ara, or InsUtuta. a/rtium, i.e., a Latin grammar, which in the 
course of time seems to have undergone great alterations at 
the hands of later editors or copyists, which are not always 
improvements. This also is printed in Keil's collection. 

131. There is an anonymous epic poem in praise of a con- 
sul Piso ; but we neither know who the poet nor who the 
consul Piso was, though the style of the poem clearly points 
to the time of Claudius or Nero. The author of the poem 
describes himself as a youth who was prompted to sing the 
praises of Piso, not for gain, but only for glory. The author 
was evidently well acquainted with the poetry of the Augus- 
tan age, and possessed considerable skill and facility in com- 
posing his somewhat rhetorical poem.* 

132. A. Persius Flaccus was bom at Volaterrse, in Etru- 
ria, on tlie 4th of December, a.d. 3i, and belonged to a 
w^thy equestrian family. He lost his father at the age of 

* It is printed in Wernsdorf a PoeUe Lalini mmorea. Vol. IV. 
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six ; and six yeai-s later his mother, with him and hia sister, 
removed to Borne, where Persiiis received instruction in 
grammap from Remmius Paliemon, and in rhetoric from Vir- 
ginius FIswua ; but the Stoic Cormitiia made the deepest 
impression upon the yoiith, and from the age of sixteen to 
the end of his life Poi-sius was attached to him as to a father. 
His poetical and philosophical pursuits, as well as his family 
connections, brought him into contact with Lucan, Claudius 
Agathemems, Thrasea Ptetus, Servius Nonianus, and other 
eniinent men; but before lie had completed his twenty-eighth 
year he died of some disease of the stomach, on the 24th of 
November, a.d, G'2, He left a considerable fortune and a 
large library, which he bequeathed to Cornutus, who under- 
took to look after Persius' litei-ary remains. Pereius is de- 
scribed as very liaudsome, of most gentle manners, of almost 
maidenly modesty, and of great affection towards his mother 
and sister. His literary remains consisted of a prtttexta, en- 
titled Vescio or Ileseio, written in his boyhood ; a book of 
ti'avel, some verses on the elder An'ia; and sis satires, 
which last are the only productions of Pei'sius that have 
come down to us, as, at the request of Comutus, his mother 
destroyed all the rest. This collection of six satires appears to 
have been left unfinished, that is, if Persius had lived longer 
he would have added others ; the sixth, also, had no proper 
conclusion, whence Comutus, by deleting a few lines, pixi- 
diiced a kind of suitable termination to it. Comiitus himself 
did not publish the satires, but left the editing of them to 
Ciesius Bassus. On their appearance they are said to have 
filled the public with great admiration. The only one of the 
six poems that can be called a real satire is the first, which 
is dii-ected against the bad tasto of the poets and the public 
of his time; the remaining five are poetical declamations on 
points of the Stoic philosophy, which he tries to recommend 
to his readers as leading to a happy life. They bear all the 
characteristics of a young man who knows little of life; they 
abound in dramatic scenes, which are often almost burlesque. 
The characters, images, and expressions ate to a lai^ extent 
borrowed fi-om Horace, but often spoiled by Pemus' own 
additions. His language is uimatural, forced, and obscure. 
Pei-sius was evidently not a poet bom; but tried to make 
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himself one by Lai'd and slo'w toil. His character as a man 
deserves great admiration and esteem on account of his 
earnestness, his gentleness, and his moral purity, in the 
midst of so much corruption and vice. The commentary on 
the satires of Persius, which has come down to us under the 
name of Comutua, is the production of a very late gram- 

133. M. Annseiis Lucanua, a nephew of the philosopher 
Seneca (whose brother, Annieus Mela, was the father of 
Lucan), was bom in a.d. 39, at Corduba, in Spain. At an 
early age he was brought to Home, where he was instructed 
by Gomutus, and became the friend of Persius. His uncle, 
Seneca, recommended him to the Empei-or Nero, who raised 
him to the offices of quaestor and augur; but as Lucan was 
attracting mach public attention by his poetical productions, 
■which, according to the custom of the time, he recited in 
public, Nero, influenced by jealousy, forbade him to continue 
such recitals. Afterwards Lucan, because it was alleged 
that he had taien part in the conspiracy of Piso, was con- 
demned to death. Lucan then ordered his veins to be 
opened by a surgeon, and died, a.d. 65, at the early age of 
twenty-seven. He was married to Polla Argentaria, a lady 
of a highly cultivated mind. 

Next to Vergil, Lucan is the most eminent epic poet in 
Latin literature. His productive power must have beett 
immense, if we consider the number of works which he com- 
posed during his short life. Of most of them we know little 
more than their titles, as, e.jf., Hectoria Lytra; Orpheus, in 
three books; Iliacon and Catackthonion libri, Galaiog'us Her^ 
idum, Saturnalia, SUvtB, Medea, and others. Most of these 
poems treated of subjects connected with Greek mythology, 
and some of them were perhaps youthful and unripe produc- 
tions, or even mere improvizations ; but all of them are lost, 
and we possess of bia works only one epigram and a great 
epic poem entitled Pharsa a n books v,h however, 

was left in an incomplete tate y tl e poet for the tenth 
book is evidently not finishe 1 Its je t th ivil war 

• The best critical edition f th P rs na hat of 0. 

Jahn : Leipzig, 1813 ; whiot a h an n mmentary. 

A good school edition ia that of A P t Lond n 18C9 
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between Ciesav and Poiupey, aint the poet clescriijea iii chrono- 
logical order, and with historical fidelity, the. events of the 
strii^le fi-om its outbreak down to the siege of Alexan- 
dria, As many of the works referring to that war are lost, 
Liican'a poem is of great historical importance to ns. The 
poetical and oratorical powers of the author appear moat 
strikiugly in his descriptions of exciting or jjathetic scenes, 
and in the delineations of the principal characters. Poetical 
invention was scarcely required in such a poem; but, as a true 
disciple of the Stoa, the poet throughout shows a mind far 
alxive everything low or vulgar, and he seems to have cbosen 
the subject of the civil war just because it offered him oppor- 
tmiities of expressing his feelings of grief and soitow at the 
loss of freedom among his countiytnen. The strong mind 
and the genuine Eoman sentiments of the young poet cannot 
fail to win our esteem and admiration. His style is vigor- 
ous and fidl of force, though not without a strong rhetorical 
colouring; but it lacks the polish of VergU : the same may 
be said of his versification. Quintilian justly remarks that 
the Pliarsalia is a. history rather than a poem. It seems, 
however, to have been very jwpular, and to have induced 
some of tie later grammarians to write commentaries upon 
it, Koine of which we still possess.* 

134. Crasius Bassns, a friend of Persiua and editor of his 
satires, is said to have perished in the eruption of Vesuvius, 
A.D. 79, He is mentioned by Quintilian as the only lyric 
poet worthy of the name after Hoi-ace. The same is inti- 
mated in Persius' sixth satire, which is addressed to him. 
He is probably the same Cfesius Bassus who wrote a didactic 
poem on metres. In the tliird century this work was made 
the basis of a prose manualonmetres, with many alterations; 
but the part treating of the metres of Horace is perhaps a 
faithful tranaciipt of a portion of Bassius' work. 

We hear of a few other men who wrote poetry dui-iiig the 
reign of Nero, such as Vagellius, Curtius Nomentaniis, and 
Serronius; but nothing is known of them except their names. 

135. Petronius Arbiter,— Under this name we have a kind 
of comic romance, entitled Satira; or Satiricon (libn), which 

* Tho best modem edition of Lucan ja that of C. F. Weber; Leip- 
zig, 1S21, in 3 vols., which. al»o cantaina the ancient scholia, 
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seems originally to have formed a voluminous work of aboiit. 
twenty books, describing all sorts of adventures ; but we 
now possess only a number of fragments, the longest of which 
contains a description of the siipper of Trimalehio (Cents 
Trimalchioms), a wealthy but uneducated upstart, who affects 
to be a gentleman. It is written in prose, but lai'gely inter- 
spersed with poetry, in the manner of the ancient Menippean 
satire. It is full of coarse and obscene passages, but very 
instructive in regard to the manners, morals, and the lan- 
guage of the time. The author is a man of great ability, full 
of wit and hiimonr, and displays a very minute and accurate 
knowledge of human life and human characters. The metri- 
cal parts are mostly parodies of the poets of the time. The 
principal speaker is a freedmau, Encolpiua, who describes 
the adventures he has met with during a journey in company 
with another freedman, Ascyltus, and a boy. The scene is 
laid in Southern Italy, and the time is the reign of Tiberius ; 
but there are also allusions to persons who lived under 
Caligula and Nero. The author has great skill in the 
delineation of characters, which he allows to develop them- 
selves in their own words and speeches. Thus Eucolpius 
uses the language of a gentleman of the Augustan age, while 
most of the other spe^ers, especially Trimalehio, speak the 
language of vulgar uneducated people, full of all manner of 
irregularities. The poetical pieces are generally put into the 
mouth of the vain and absurd Eumolpus, as is the case ia 
Chapter XCIV., where he describes the taking of Troy 
(Troice kalosis), and in Chapters CXIV.-CXXIV., where he 
parodies the poetiy on the civil war (helium civile). 

Who the author was, and at what time he lived, has been 
the subject of much speculation and conjecture; some critics 
have regarded him as a contemporary of Augustus, while 
others have been inclined to place I'ii" as late as the third 
Christian century, in the reign of Alexander Severua. It is 
How, however, pretty generally admitted that the author 
must have lived in the time of Nero. In the reign of this 
emperor, Tacitus speaks of a notorious courtier, C. Petroniua, 
who was the most intimate friend of Nero, and the great 
panderer to his pleasures and fancies, and all that the his- 
torian relates of him seems to point him out as the moat 
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likely Juan to writo such s, work ; but it nmst be owned that 
Tfwsitua does not intimate that C. Petronius composed any 
work at alt. The cause or origin of the surname Arbiter is 
likewise unknown.'^ 

136. There are a few other poets of less importance belong- 
ing, in all probability, to the period of the Julian emperora. 

1. T. Calpuiiiius Sicubisiskaovnto us only as the author 
of seven eclt^ies, in which, with great exaggeration, he 
imitates Theocritus and Yer^. He shows but little taste, 
aad indulges in abject flattery to Nero. 

2. Aurelitie N'emesianus, a native of Carthage ; by him we 
have four eclogues, which ai-e much inferior to those of Cal- 
purnius, though they have sometimes been treated as pro- 
ductions of the same aiithor.f 

3. To the same period belongs the anonymous didaetie 
]X)emjE(jjc[,consisting of 645 well constructed hexameter lines. 
It is written in a dry didactic style, but the author vigorously 
combats the current superstitious notions about the nature 
of the volcano. The language, which at times rises to the 
height of real poetry, is a pretty successful imitation, of 
Yergil. It is now generally believed that the j^tna is the 
work of LiieiliuB, the yoiithful friend of Seneca, who speaks 
of J5(JM( as a poem of Lucilius. The poem, which has 
several gaps, used to be printed together with the works of 
Vergil I I 

4. A Latin abridgment of Homer's Iliad, for the use of 
schools. It consists of 1075 hexameter lines, and the first 
part is almost a translation, but further on it becomes a 
meagre abridgment. Vergil and Ovid are also laid under con- 
siderable contribution; the versification ia careful and correct 
That the author lived under Claudius or Nero is rendered 
probable by several expressions and allusions occurring in 
the poem; but who he was is quite unknown. [| 

* Thfl first really critical edition of Petronius ia that of Fr. Biichlcr : 
Berlin, ]S62, 

t The best edition of these writers of eclognea is that of E. C. 
GJieser: Gottingen, 1842. 

:J: The best separate edition is thftt of H. A. J. Monro: Cambridge, 

im. 

II This abridgement is printed in the fourth volume of "VVemsdorf 'a 
Pw'ke Lat. Miiiorss, 
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137. By the death of Nero (a.d. 68) the Julian dynasty 
became extinct, and the few troubled years under Galba, 
Otho, and Vitelliua are of no importance in the history of 
liteiuture. The reign of Vespasian (a.d. G9-79), and of his 
son Titus (A-d. 79, 80), promised, in some respects, better 
times; but Domitian (a.d. 81-96) threw everything back 
again, and the end of the first century became much worse 
than its beginning had been. 

Vespasian, himself not unskilled as an orator, both in Latin 
and Greek, promoted certain branches of litei'ature by giving 
fixed annual salaries to Latin and Greek teachers of rhetoric, 
and by liberally rewarding poetical efforts; but he expelled 
the philosophers from Eome, because he believed them to 
he republicans, and dangerous to the internal peace of the 
empire. The following are the moat distinguished writers 
during the reign of Vespasian and Titus : — 

138. C, Plinius Secundua, commonly called the elder 
Pliny. There is no trustworthy account of his life, and we 
are dependent for our information upon the letters of his 
nephew, the younger Piiny, and upon any chance remarks 
that occur in his own work. As at the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius in A.d. 79, when he perished, he was fifty-six yeara 
old, he raust have been bom in a.d. 23. He was a native of 
Northern Italy, being bom either at Verona or at Como, 
where his family owned considerable states. About his 
education we know nothing; but he seems to have been at 
Rome before he had reached his twentieth year, and at the 
age of twenty-two he commanded a detachment of Koman 
cavalry in Germany, In a.d. 52, after quitting the army, 
he spent his time partly at Rome and partly at Como, ap- 
parently devoting himself to reading and study. In a.d. 57 
we find him in the position of procurator of Spain. That he 
also visited Africa is ciear from his own work ; bxit it is 
uncertain when this took place. He must have been per- 
sonaUy acquainted with the Emperor Vespasian, as he is 
said to have paid him visits early in the morning, before the 
emperor attended to his own business. Shortly before his 
death he is mentioned as commander of the fleet stationed 
at Misenum; and it was during his stay there that 
the emptioa of Vesuvius took place, during which he 
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fell a victim to his cmioaity in watotiiig the terrible cataa- 
troplie. 

Pliny is called by the aiicienta the most learned man of 
hia age, and hia extraordinary activity is well described by 
his nephew, from whom we also receive information about 
inany works which, he wrote, but which are now loat. Among 
them we may mention: — 

1. De Jaculatione Equeslri, in one book, which he wrote 
while commanding a body of cavalry in Germany. 

2. De Vila Ponvponii Secundi, in two hooks. 

3. A work on the wars between the Romans and G-ermana, 
in twenty books, which he commenced while serving in 
Germany. 

4. A history of Konie, in thirty-one books, commencing 
at the point where the history of Aufidius Bassiis ended. 

5. Stnidiosi, in threo books, on the training of an orator. 
C. Dvhii Semtonis, in eight hooks, was a grammatical work 

written during the last year of the reign of Nero; it was 
extensively used by later grammarians, though it also met 
with much opposition. 

To these must be added 160 commenlarii ehctorum, a 
collection of extracts from various works, which were found 
after his death. 

The only work of Pliny that has come down to us is hia 
NaturalU Ilistoria, in thirty-seven books, the first of which, 
however, only gives the contents of the whole work and the 
authorities, together witli a dedication to Titus, which must 
have been written in a.d. 77. This work is a gigantic com- 
pilation made from upwards of 2000 volumes; it is, in fact, 
A kind of encyolopsedia, in which the compiler has collected 
for purposes of instruction everything which he thought 
worth knowing. Some books treat of physics aud astronomy, 
others of geography, natural history, medicines, and of the 
history of art. In many of these departments Pliny himself 
was only an amateur, and without any thorough knowledge of 
what he was writing about, whence it is not diihcult to dis- 
cover mistakes of every kmd, whose number is further in- 
creased by the haste and carelessness with which the author 
seema to have made his extracts from books. Pliny's own 
nephew calls the work an opus diffuaum, eruditum nee minus 
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variunt qttam ipsa nalura; but notwitb standing all tliis tlie 
natural history of Pliny ia to us a real mine of infoi'matinn 
not elsewhere obtainable, as most of the ■works from which 
he made his extracts ore now lost. Pliny's style is neither 
easy nor attractive, but often concise and forcible. He does 
not attach himself to any special school of philosophy; his 
■views are of a pantheistic nature: for God is to him identical 
"with Nature, to ■whose action all phenomena are traceable.* 

139. M. LiciniuB Grassua Mueiaaus, known in history 
as the man who was most active in securing the imperial 
throne to Vespasian. During that emperor's reign, he seems 
to have withdrawn from public life, and to have devoted 
himself to collecting historical memoirs and lettere, the former 
in at least eleven books, and the latter in three. The former 
seems to have somewhat resembled the miscellaneous work of 
Pliny, ■who often refers to it and derived from it some of his 
most incredible and absurd statements. There are a few 
other men who, at this time, wrote about contemporary 
events, but whose productions, like those of Mucianua, ai-o 
entirely lost, as M. Cluvius Itufas, Tipstanus Messala, and 
Fabius Euaticus. Rhetorical and legal studies flourished 
under Vespasian and Titus; but no works of any importance 
were produced. 

140. The only poet of the time of Vespasian whose work 
has come do\vn to us is C. Valerius Placcus, the author of 
an epic poem, called Argonaviica. Nothing is known about 
him, except that he moat have died about a.d. 89. Whether 
he is the same as the one whom Martial advises to abandon 
poetry and devote himself to the more lucrative profession 
of the law, is more than doubtful. The Argonautica of 
Valerius Placcus, consisting of eight books, and written 
about A.D. 70, has come down to ua apparently in an un- 
finished form. It is a free imitation of the Greek work of 
the same title by ApoUoniua of Rhodes; but Flaccus has 
avoided the pedantic display of learning; his sffccting scenes 
are more elaborate, and the characters of the heroes are 
dra^wn with greater care. In his language he imitates 

* The best critical edition o£ Pliny ia tliat of J. Sillig; Leipaig, 
1831-36, in five vols. A good edition of the text ia that in Teub- 
ner's ocileotion of the dasaios, by L, Jan, in 6 vols. 
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Vevgil It] 1 oftPi leclamatcry, bombastic, and 
diffwae * 

@ther poeta of this time -whose ■works however are lost, 
are Curtatms Mater iif< who wi te trigedies, such as Medea, 
Domitivs Caio and Thyettef, boletus Basaus, who waa 
highly honoured by Vespasian, and seems to have written 
epic poetry. Domitian himself also appears to have attempted 
ejnc poetay during the reign of his father. 

141. The reign of Domitian (a.d. 81-96) and its bmtal 
despotism again crashed every aspiration in the moral and 
intellectual hfe of the Romans. Oratory flourished only in 
so fiir as it was an instrument in the hands of base informers ; 
contemporary history could not he written from fear of 
offending the merciless tyrant; and those who would not 
risk their lives had to be silent, or to degrade themselves by 
abject servility and flattery. Those who adopted the lattec 
coiii-se did so either through fear and weakness of character, 

1 they hoped to benefit themselves by slavish 
isivenesa. A certain kind of poetry was fostered by 
public contests and recitations; but no poet could be sure of 
sueeess unless ha lavished praise and flattery upon the despot, 
and their number was not small, but that they were not men 
of real merit may easily be imagined. The principal writers 
of that unhappy reign were ; — 

142, C. Silius Italieus, an epic poet, belonging to a dis- 
tinguished family, must have been bom about a,d. 25. He 
acquired reputation botli as an orator and a poet, and, in 
A.D. fiS, he was raised by Nero to the consulship, after which 
he was entrusted with the administration of the province of 
Asia. After his return he withdrew from public life, and 
enjoyed his wealth in ease aiid luxury, devoting himself to 
poetical pursuits. He had unbounded veneration for Cicero 
and Vergil, and was proud of possessing villas which had 
once belonged to them. At last, in a.d. 101, being either 
sariated or disgusted with life, he put an end to his exist- 
ence by atervation. 

Of his poetical productions we still have an epos, entitled 

' There is a good edition of Val. Flaccus, by N. E. Lemavre, with 
a commentary; JPatis, 1824, 2 vols. A good text is that of G. Tbilo; 
Halle, 1863. 
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Pvmca, ia eighteen books, which gives a, poetical account of 
the second Punic war, mainly based on the history of Livy. 
In accordance with the prevailing taste of the age it is 
written in a rhetorical and declamatory style; but in the 
main the author adopted the language and versification of 
Vergil, whom he venerated almost lite a god. Though tlie 
subject ia historical, the poem abounds in mythological 
allusions, and in learning of every kind. Martial who, of 
course, is lavish in his praise of the wealthy Silius Italious, 
slates that the Punica, on ita first appearance, was received 
with great applause. Whether this is true or not, we cannot 
Bay, but certain ifc is that the poem soon fell into oblivion; 
in fact, every trace of it was lost until a.d. 1417, when a 
MS. of it was discovered by Poggio, in Switzerland.* 

143. P. Papinins Statias was the son of a distinguished 
Neapolitan grammarian of the same naftie, by whom he was 
most cai'efully educated. Even before the death of his 
father, in A.D. 80, he had acquired considerable reputation 
by the beauty of his extemporaneous productions, and by 
the recitation at Home of a portion of his epic poem Thebais. 
Afterwards he withdrew to Naples, either because he had 
been defeated in a poetical contest at Rome, or for some 
other reason unknown to us. He must have been bom 
about A.D. 47, and does not appear to have survived the 
Umperor Domitian. There is no reason for believing that the 
BtaSus mentioned by Juvenal as a poet living in poverty, 
is the same as Papinius Statins, who throughout appears to 
have lived ia easy circumstances. Whenever he alludes to 
Domitian, or any one connected with the court, he speaks of 
them with the most fulsome adnlation. He wrote many 
poems to oixler for persons of rank and influence. He 
appears to have been a man of a weak and timid character, 
and certainly did not write as he felt, for while he freely 
censured the dead Caligula and Nero, he fiattcrs Domitian 
in a disgusting manner. In language, and in the construc- 
tion of his verses, he scrupuloualy follows Vergil. His 
works are :—~ 

I. Thebais, an epic poem in twelve books, on which the 
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author WiiH eagaged Jutiiig twelve yeai'w. It descrilies the 
feuds between the brothera Eteocles aud Polynioes. The fii-sb 
ten books are most diffuse, full of long si>eeche8, and descrip- 
tioiifj of pfeparafcioiiH for the contest, while the last two, as 
if tlie pout hiicl hecome tii-ed of hia work, describe the iinal 
contest in a very suinuiavy nmiiiier. The poem has few 
merits, for its language is sometimes homhastic and some- 
times obscure by its artificial brevity; the dehneationa of 
the characters, their motives of action, and the aii'angements 
of the dulnil idao leave much to be desired. 

2. AchUkls, in two books, ia an unfinished epic. The 
[iricl's intention was to give the complete story of Achilles 
IroJLi his l)irth to his death; but he did not finish it, aud tlie 
fnigmunt closes witli the scene where Achilles is found out 
by Ulysses, and obliged to join the expedition against Troy. 
The style of the poem is less hombastic and forced than that 
of the Tkehuu; but equally difluse. 

3. ,S'i/rff;, in live books, is a collection of thirty-two poems 
written on various occasions, and some of them to order. 
The severiil hooks appear to have been published successively, 
and in chronological oi-der, with an address in prose to the 
person to whom the book was dedicated. The flrat book 
cannot have been written before a.d. 90, whence the last 
may be assigned to a.d. 95. Most of these poems are written 
ill hexameter verse, and are valuable as pictures of Komaa 
life ab the time, showing the poet to have been a man of 
honourable but weak cliaracter.* 

144. H. Valerius llaxtlalis was bom at Bilbilis, in Spain, 
ivbout A.D. 43. At the age of '22 he went to Home, where he 
lived for many years, and survived the Emperor Domitian. 
CtPiisidi'ring hia brilliant talents, he might have secured an 
hunouiitblo and independent existence, but he preferred, as 
Ik; Iiiiiisi'lt' fiajB, casu vivere, that ia, to live as a retainer ajid 
ll:ii,t(i('r of wealthy friends, to write poems to order, and to 
holicit gifts from the powerful. He often alludes to his 
]ioverty, and craves the assistance of friends, though be hini- 
Helf oGoasiouiilly speaks with contempt of those who followed 
it similar course. From Domitian, who, according to him. 
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was the very pattera of a good and wise ruler, he r 
Lonours and titles, and apparently, also, a small estate near 
Nomentum, That he did not praise the tyiatit because he 
really helieved him to deserve it, but because he hoped to 
benefit himself tliereby, is clear from the fact that, like 
Statiua, he blamed Nero, and spoke in high praise of such 
men as Arria and Thrasea Psetua. We cannot, therefore, 
speak of Martial's personal character without a feeling of 
di^iust and contempt. His works consist of a collection of 
epigrams, in fifteen books, the subject of which is the social 
life of the Eomans of Lis day, with all its immoralities and 
servility. He seems to gloat over what is frivolous and 
licentious, and to be totally devoid of the sense of mor- 
ality and manly honour, Aa a poet, however, he ranks 
very high, and his epigrams are distinguished for their ease 
and elegance. They are mostly composed in the elegiae 

145. Tlie number of persons who wrote poetry in the reign 
of Domitian was immense; it was a fashion, or rather mania, 
to make verses and recite them at private meetings of friends, 
or in puhlicj few of them, however, seem to have been pub- 
lished. We shall name only a few of the more prominent 
poets of this class ; — 

L. Arruntivs Stella,, of Naples, was consul in a.d. 101, and 
a friend of Statins who, as well as Martial, often mentions 
him. He wrote erotic elegies, addressed to the beautiful and 
wealthy Yiolentilla, whom he afterwards married. 

Tuitius, a freedman, who rose to high honours under the 
Flavian emperors, wrote satires, while his brother ftoevius 
Memor composed ti'agedies. 

Yerginvus Rufu3 was consul three times, and died, a.d. 
93, during his third consulship. He was a friend of the 
younger Hiny, who mentions him among writers of erotic 
poetry. • 

Vestrieius Spurinmt is described as a fresh and cheerful 
old man, in a.d. 101, and as engaged in writing lyric poetry, 

• The best moJem editions o£ Martial are those of F. G. Sohneide- 
win: Grimma, 1842; and the tent in Teubner's collection. A good 
aelection for schools with notes has been edited by F. A. Faley: Lon- 
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botli ill Latiii aiid in Greek. In his earlier years he had 
distinguished himself in the war against the Ei'Hoteri, in 
Gevmany; in a.d. 69 he had foiighb on the side of Otho, and 
under Domitiaii he was i-aised to the conaulshiji. 

Sufpicia, iJie wife of Caleniis, likewise wrote erotic ]>oetiy. 
We still possess, under her name, seventy hexameter lines of 
a satire, expressing nohle and patriotic feelings; but it ia 
exta'cmely doubtful whether they are the production of the 
erotic jwetess. They seem rather to be the effusions of some 
modern poet of the fifteenth century.* 

146. Among the prose writers of the time the most eminent 
is If. Tahius QaintllianUB, bom at Calagurris in Spain, 
about A.D. 3-5. His father seems to have lived at Rome, and 
to have enjoyed a great reputation as a teacher of rhetoric; 
at all eveuts, Quiotilian Wiia educated at Rome, and thei-e 
had amjjle opportunities of hearing distinguished orators and 
rhetoricians. In a.d. CI he accompanied Galba into Siiain, 
and returned with'diim, a.d. 6S. After that time he appears 
to have adopted the profession of a pleader in the courts of 
law, and also to have delivered declamations on imaginary 
subjects. Some few specimens of his oratory are still extant,t 
and he complains that some of his speeches had been taken 
down by his' hearers and published against his ivill ; but he 
gained his gi-eatest reputation as a teacher of oratory, and 
was the fii-st rhetorician who received a fixed annual salary 
from the fiscus. He had vei^ many and distinguished pupils, 
such as the younger Pliny; and Domitian entrusted to him 
the education of the grandsons of his sister Domitilla, and 
conferred upon him the dignity of a consular, Quintilian 
could not hut feel grateful for such distinctions, and if we 
further bear in mind the usual manner of speaking of the 
emperor at the time, we cannot be severe upon the flattering 
manner in which he meations his patron. Qiiintilian seems 
to have acquired a considerable fortune, which, after having 
been engaged in teaching for a period of twenty years, 
enabled him to retire, about a.d. 90. The time of his death 
is unknown, though it nmst have occurred before a.d. 106. 
His own work, as well as the testimony of others, shows that 

* See Wemsdorf, Foela Lalini Minores, VoL III., p. 81, foil. 

+ See Meyer, Oral, Som. Fragm., B. 585, 
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Quintiliaa was a man of a, mild and humane disposition, that 
lie enjoyed his high position witliout pride or arrogance, and 
was always ready to acknowledge the merits of others. 

Besides his great work which we srill possess, we know- 
that he also wrote others which are lost, such as J)e Causia 
ComvplfB Ehqumtix. His most important work bears the 
title J}e Institutione Oratorla, in twelve books. It was 
composed, after his withdrawal from the profession of a 
teacher, within the space of two years, and comprises the 
matured results of a long experience. The work, which is 
dedicated to Viotorius Mareellua, hegina with an introduc- 
tion addressed to his publisher Typho. The author himself 
says that the work is not intended for boys, but for good 
and studious young men. It contains a complete system of 
instruction for a future orator, illustrating the various prin- 
ciples by examples, and giving most valuable hints on educa- 
tion, in general He especially recommends a careful study 
of the classical writers in both languages, and this leads him 
to give in the tenth book a brief critical survey of the history 
of Greek and Latin literature. In establishing his theoiy 
of oratory, he mainly follows Cicero; but taking him as hi 
basis he constructs an independent system, enriched by hi 
own experience, Quintilian knew the corrupt taste of ' ' 
age, and endeavoured to counteract the prevailing vici 
style of oratory, but was himself unable entirely to ema 
pate himself from its influenoa His style is indeed free 
from bombast and the usual rhetorical embellishments; but 
the influence of the times shows itself occasionally in the 
harshness of his expressions, and in the complexity and 
awkwardness in the construction of his periods.* 

There wei'e several contemporaries of Quintilian who dis- 
tinguished themselves as orators, but some of them abused 
their powers by acting as informers. 

147. Sex. Julius l^ntinua, bom about a.d. 40, was one 
of the most honourable characters of this period, and rose to 
the highest honours by hia own merits. In a.d, 70 he was 
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pi'wtor ni'baiiws; in a.d. 74 lie was sent an i>rocoiisiil into 
Eritain, to succeed Petiliiis Cerealis, and subdued the power- 
ful and warlike tribe of the Silurea. He also appears to 
have taken part in the war against the Chatti, in Germany. 
After his return to Rome he lived quietly on an estate on 
the coast of Campania, devoting himself to scientific and 
literary puranits. Ncrva, on his aecession, a.d, 97, called 
him back into active life, raised him to the consulship, and 
at the same time appointed him to the office of curalor 
aquarwm, that is, the superintendence of the iiqueducts 
supplying the city of Rome with water. He seems to have 
died about a.d. 103. Frontinus was an able commander in 
■war, and an excellent man of business. Ail we know of him 
shows that he was a man of honour, free from pretension 
and arrogance. He never flattered Domitian. 

His authci'ship is limited to technical or professional sub- 
jects, about which he had acquired much practical experience 
during his active life. He wrote : — 

1. Be Agrormn Qualitate, De Conlrofiei'sits, Be Limitlbus, 
etc., a work which consisted of at least two books, and treated 
of the measurement, the division, etc., of lands. It now 
exists only in a very mutilated form.* 

2. De Se JlUitari Rojiumorum, in which he ex^ lame I the 
principles of military tactics and military affairs in f,eneial 
The work is now lost, but we may regard the tieatise of 
Vegetius lie Be MUitari as a kind of epitome 1 1 it 

3. Strategematicon lih'i IV., is a collection of \anou3 
military sti-atagems. The stories are not always quite cotiect 
but they are nevertlieless valuable, on account of m i h m 
teresting information not to be found elsewhei-e This woil 
also has come down to us with many interpolations made Ly 
others, whence some critics have been led to doibt the 
genuineness of the whole. The fourth book is propeily only 
an appendix, containing acts and expressions reienmg to 
military affaii-s. This book, with its boastful ihetoiical 
beginning, is very unlike the simple style of Fiontinu'j sad 
as it contains nothing that had not already been stated m 
the thi-ee iii-ecediug books, or is not to he found va othei 

* The most correct edition is tliat in C, Lacliraacn a u 
YoL L, p. i, luU, 
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extant works, it is generally considered to be an addition 
made by some compiler of tie fourth or fifth centnry. 

4. De Aquis Urhis Somce, in one book, was probably 
written in a.d. 97, but not published till after the death of 
Nerya, which happened a.d. 117. This work treats of every- 
thing connected with the planning, biiilding, and keeping in 
repair of the aqueducts, and is written in a clear and simple 
style. It is of considerable importance in the history of 
ancient architecture.* 

148. Among the many grammarians of the age of Domitian, 
we may mention jEmilins Asper, who wrote an excellent 
commentary on Vergil, which is often mentioned, and also 
commentaries on Terence and Sallust, 

It has already been remarked that history was almost 
silent during the reign of Domitian, and that it was dangerous 
to write about contemporary eyeats, unless it was done in a 
spirit of servility and adulation; hence Arulenus Eusticus 
had to lay down his life, because he had written laudatory 
biographies of Thrasea Pietua and Helvidius Priseus. Others, 
as Herenniua Senecio, were sentenced to death because they 
professed the Stoic philosophy. 

B. Latin Literature during the Second Centuby. 
(Feom the Accession of Nerva, a.d. 96, to the Accession 

OfCaEAOALLA, A.I). 211). 

149. A new life began with the accession of Nerva, in A.D. 
96, and men whose mouths had been sealed during the reign 
of Domitian now gave vent to their feelings of anger and 
indignation. Nerva himself, whose father and grandfather 
had been, distinguished jurists, had some literary taste; but 
hia reign was too short to produce any marked effect, and 
his successor Trajan (a.d. 98-117) was too much occupied 
with foreign wars to exercise any great influence upon literar 
ture. Under him and his successors we cannot but be struck 
by the unfortunate consequences of the despotic proceedings 
of the rulers of the first centuiy. The age seems to have 

* The beat editioa of the Slrateganatica ia still that of F. Oufieii- 
dorp: Leyden, 1731, and 1779; an edition of the text of the SCraie- 
gematka and of the De Agmsdud^bus wrbis Sonus is published in 
n.,.,1, — <^ colleotioB, by A. Dederioh, 1865, 
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lost the power of producing anytting independeat or original, 
and most writers showed their want of taste by adopting a 
style which consifited of a jumbling togethei- of all kinds of 
styles, and by himting after what was i-are, archaic, and far 
fetched. Sueh was the case, especially tinder Hadrian, when 
a pedant like Fronto became the leading spirit in literature. 
Although most writers looked to the past for modi' 
were unable to comprahiind or grasp ita spirit, and J 
the right use of it. Learning and erudition hecam* 
mon and as fashionable as verse-making had be^ 
Domitian; and to make the acquisition of this ^ 
kind of learning easy, abridgements and epitomes ? 
earlier works were drawn up for those who had ni 
inclination for the ifcdy of the gi'eat works of theii- a 
Oriitory degeneral^^taiore and more into declamatory dis- 
plays Of show^tts^^^^^hich were tlie fashion in all parts 
of the enipire.^ftd^Wk^ delivei-ed and published both in 
Greek aud in fttUn. ^he practical sciences of medicine and 
law alono cMWi«i(^ to be cultivated with earnestnesa and 
brilliant success, and the writings in these departments are 
free from the stylistic faults of the times. Poetry died out 
almost entirely. The ancient i-eligion had indeed sunk more 
and more in popular estimation; but superstition and the 
love of tlie marvellous were nevertheless on the increase, and 
ofiered temptation to swindlers and miracle-mongers of every 
description. Such circumstances paved the way for the in- 
troduction of Christianity, which had already taken root in 
the Greek-speating parts of the empire, and now also began 
to attract attention in the Latin or western portions. Its 
doctrines of divine mercy and of a future life of bliss and 
happiness were particularly comforting to the poor and the 
oppressed, and filled them with an enthusiasm that feared 
neither death nor torture. The same spirit soon also seized 
the educated classes, and the grand idea of one God, the 
creator of heaven and earth, could not fail to exercise upon 
them a most powerful influence, as they had already renounced 
the ideas of polytheism aa unsatisfactory, A fi-esh stimulus 
was thus given to intellectual life ; for those stiU clinging to 
their ancient religion either opposed the new one with all 
their might, or endeavoured to show that it taught nothing 
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wliich was not already thought or implied in the leliqion of 
their ancestors, while the advocates ot Chiistianity made 
every effort and every sacrifice to ensure its piopag'ition 
The latin language also underwent conaideiible changes, 
especially in the province of Afi-ica, where whit is called 
the "African Latinity" is represented by several impoittnt 
writers. 

150. By far the most distinguished among the poets of the 
time of Trajan is the satirist D. Junius JttvenaliB. There 
ale no fewer than seven brief biographies of Juvenal which 
are assigned to as many ancient grammarians, and yet we 
know very little of his life beyond what can be gleaned from 
hia own satires. He must have been born about a.d. 54, 
probably at Arpinum, in Latiura, and was tho son of a Jiber- 
tinus, who seems to have owned considerable property. He 
received the ordinary education of a Roman boy, and having 
devoted himself to rhetoric as a youth he practised it as a 
man for his own amusement till about a.d. 94, about which 
time he seems to have offended Domitian, and to have been 
sent into Egypt to undertake some military command, Soon 
after the murder of Doniitian he appears to have been 
allowed to return to Eome, being then about 40 years of 
age. He did not wi-ite, or at least recite, any of his satires, 
till after the death of Domitian. This occupation he con- 
tinued under Ti'ajan and Hadrian. The time of his death is 
unknown, though it seems probable that he survived the 
accession of Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138), and that he died 
at the advanced age of about 80. From his own poems 
we leam that he was a friend of the poet Statins, and knew 
Quintilian. 

The number of Juvenal's satires is sixteen, distributed 
among five books. The order in which they are usually 
printed seems to be the same as that in which they were 
written. The last two are of a moralising character. They do 
not possess the vigour and freshness of tiie others, and make 
the impression of being the productions of an old man. The 
effects of hia rhetorical occupations during the first half of 
his life are visible in hia poetry. "What induced him to 
write satires was, as he himself intimates, his indignation at 
the vices and atrocities he had witnessed in the time of 
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Domitian, which had filled Ms mind, while he was obliged 
to be silent, with anger and acorn. To these feelings he 
gives vent under more favourable circnittstances, and he does 
BO witli a sense of pleasure and satisfaction, being evidently 
without faith in man and without hope foi- him. The sub- 
jects of his satires belong to the time in which he wrote, 
but prudence told him to S]>eak at the present generation 
by speaking of the past, that is, he writes under Trajan as 
if he lived vmder Nei-o and Domitian, He intentionally 
selected subjects which presented the darkest side of the 
social and political life of the time, which he exposes and 
lashes without mercy. He shows a most extensive know- 
ledge of the world and of human nature, or rather of the 
worst side of it. He is not a man of refined taste, his 
mind is powerful, but not pure. Occasionally we meet, 
indeed, with a charming picture of private life, hut on the 
whole he gives us only the coarse reality without an aton- 
ing antidote. He knows the faults and vices of his time, 
and seems almost to revel in painting them. In regard 
to the form and structure of his poetry, Juvenal is cer- 
tainly not an artistic poet of a high order. His views 
and thoughts, aa they are accidentally called forth, so they 
ai* accidentally strung together, without internal or natiu-al 
connection. The numerous allusions to occurrences of the 
time often render it difficult to imderatand the meaning and 
drift of his satires, or of pass^^ in them; hence commen- 
taries or scholia were written upon them by grammarians at 
an early time, and some of them ai-e still extant.* 

The mania of writing verses continued during the reign 
of Ti-ajan, as we must infer from the number of persons 
mentioned by the younger Pliny as having written and 
published poems. Some attempted epic and othei-s elegiac 
poetry, while others again tried their skOl in comedy, but 
none of their productions has survived to our time, 

151. The foremost place among tlie prose writers of the 
time of Nerva and Trajan is due to CorneliuB TaoituB, bom 

* The best modem editions of Juvenal are those of C. F. Heimioh; 
Bonn, 1839, in 3 vols.; of 0. Jahn: Beriin, 1851, both of which edi- 
tions contain the ancient scholia; and of A. J. Macleano (together 
with the satires of Peraius): London, 1857- 
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about A.D. 64{whetherat JnteramnaoratEomeisimcertaiii) 
he was, probably tiie son of Cornelius Tacitus, a Roman eques, 
■who was entrusted, with the financial af^irs of Belgium. 
Tacitus, like Juvenal, had to spend the best part of his life, 
imder Domitian, in forced silence. In a.d. 78 he married 
the daughter of Agricola; and as in the same year the latter 
proceeded to Britain, it is not unlikely that Tacitus may have 
accompanied him, for in some parts of the life of Agricola he 
shows a knowledge of the country, which could scarcely have 
been acquired without seeing it. Some dignity was conferred 
upon him by Vespasian, whioi was increased by Titus; this 
must have been about a.d. 80, but in what tHs increase con- 
sisted can only be conjectured, and may have been the iedile- 
sbip or the tribunate of the plehs. In a.d. 88, when the 
secular games were celebrated at Rome, Tacitus was prretor, 
and invested with the priestly office of quindecimvir, and in 
the year after this he and his wife seem to have left Itome, 
perhaps to get out of the way of the jealous despot Domitian. 
After the death of Agricola, in a.d. 93, he seems to have 
returned to Rome, as he blames himself for being, to some 
extent, responsible for the death of the younger Helvidiiis. 
In A.D. 97, the first year of Herva'a reign, Tacitus was raised 
to the consulship, in the place of Verginius Rufus who Iiad 
died, and on whom he delivered a most eloquent funeral 
oration. The only other event of his life wo know of is that, 
in A.D. 100, he and 'fjiny conducted the accusation against 
Mariua Priscus. Th?Ttifte of his death is uncertain, but his 
life seems to have extended into the reign of Hadrian, so 
that his death must have taken place about a.d. 120. Ho 
had intended, after the completion of his Annalea, to write 
the history of Augustus and his time, but the plan was 
probably frustrated by hia death. 

There can be no doubt that Tacitus, lite many othere, had 
become embittered by the necessity of suppressing hia indig- 
nation at the proceedings he had witnessed during the reign 
of Domitian. Like other thoughtful men he was, indeed, 
convinced that the monarchy was the only possible form of 
government for the Romans at the time; but in theory and 
in his heart he was attached to an aristocratic republic, and 
he resigned himself to what could not he avoided, differing 
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in this respect from some philosopters wlio loudly deplored 
the loss of liberty, and paid for their presumption with their 
livea. As an historian, his first object always is to ascertain 
the facts from the h^t authorities, exercising his critical 
judgment in their selection, and whatever the result is he 
expresses withont reser\-e, though not without occasionally 
giving a hint as to his own subjective opinion. His mode 
of writing history may be described as pragmatical, that is, 
lie conscientiously traces events to their causes, whether they 
lie in the circumstances of the time or in the cliaracter of 
men, and it is especially in the psycholt^ical analysis of the 
lattei- that Tacitus Js unequalled. The tone which pervades 
his historical compositions is serious, sad, and sometimes 
bitter; but he always avoids rhetorical and passionate exag- 
geration as unbecoming the dignity of an historian. During 
the first period of his authorship he appeara to have been 
desirous to follow the style of his classiwl predecessors; but 
after a time he made up his mind to adopt that of his own 
age with its tinge of poetical colouring and its antithetical 
pointedness, hut in such a msmner that its epigrammatical 
conciseness, novelty, and boldness, goes even beyond the 
general character of the style common in hia day, and by its 
brevity and difficulties he compels his readei's to think and 
to ponder. The chief cause of the difficulties of Tacitus lies 
in his brevity; for he never uses more words than ai-e abso- 
lutely necessaiy, and he thus forms a strong contrast to the 
copious style of livy and Cicero. As to his religious views, 
the horiwrs which he had witnessed, and the impunity with 
■which the wicked ti-ampled on the good and innocent, often 
throws him into a state of despondency, and into a belief 
that the gods are either indifferent to the affairs of men, or 
are angry with them, and that therefore the world is left to 
fate, or to chance. He does not appear to have embraced 
any particular system of philosophy, but in his ethical views 
he shows most sympatiiy with the Stoics. 

The following is a list of the writings of Tacitus, in the 
order in which they were written : — 

1. Dialoffua de Oratoribus. '—This work was composed in 
the reign of Titus, or in the beginning of that of Domitiau, 
and is the first-fruit of his historical studies, In it Tacitua 
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compares the state of oratory in his own time with that of 
earlier days, and points out the causea of its tiecline since the 
establishment of the empire. The dialogue ia constructed in 
such a manner that the speakers, without interruption, 
explain their views in long speeches ; the speakers are literary 
celebrities of the time of Vespasian. The work contains a 
vast deal of information and excellent criticisms of men and 
things. Tacitus is throughout an admirer of the good old 
times, and of such men as Gracchus and Cato, though he is 
well aware that not everything ancient is a!so good. The 
style of the dialogue is more easy and fluent than in hia 
later writings ; nor is there, as yet, any trace of the bitterness 
which we find in his great historical works.* 

2. J)e vita et nwriJyuB Agricolm liber was written in the 
lifetime of Ne^^-a, after his adoption of Trajan, which occurred 
inA.D, 97. Tacitus himself describes this biography as the pre- 
cursor of larger historical works, which were to contain the 
records of former servitude and a testimony of present 
blessings. The somewhat rhetorical character of the work 
reminds us of the laudationes funebres. The author's later 
stylfc is not yet completely developed ; but the whole is 
written in a kindly spirit and with warm affection.! 

3. De origins, situ, inorihus ac populis Germanorum, 
sometimes called simply 6ermania, is an ethnographical 
treatise on Germany and the Germans, which Tacitus was 
induced to compose on account of the great interest which 
at that time Germany had for the Romans. He had pro- 
bably seen parts of Germany at the time when his father 
was officially engaged in Belgium. He contrasts the rude 
and simple manners of the Germans with the luxury and 
rotten social condition of the Komans; but although he 
knows the latter in all its hideousness he is at heart a 
Roman, and neither blind to the good qualities of his country- 
men nor to the failings of the Germans. The whole ia 
written, like the Agrioola, in a kindly spirit, sometimes veil- 
ing on sentimentality. Among hia written authorities he 

* Good separate editions of this dialogue are those of TV, Eitteri 
Bonn, 1836; and of E, Bronke: Coblenz, 1828. 

t The best separate editions of the Agrkola are those of 0. P. 
Wex; Braunschweig, 1858; and o£ Fr. Kritz; Berlin, 1865. 
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mentions only Caaaar, though he nuist have used others 

i. Historw!. — This work comprised, in fourteen books, the 
history of the reigiia of GaJba, Otbo, Vitelliua, Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian, i.e., the history of Eome from A.D. 69 to 
9 6, or the history of Tacitus' own time. At an advanced age he 
intended to add the history of Nerva, but was prevented by 
death. Of the original fourteen books we now possess only 
the first four and a portion of the fifth, and these paiis com- 
prise only the histoiy of the years 69 and 70. The work 
miist have been published after the death of Nerva.f 

5, Annides, or Ah excessu divi Augusli. — After finishiug 
the Historian, Tacitus went back and undertook to write the 
histoiy of Borne from the death of Augustus till he reached 
the beginning of the Historim, i.e., it comprised the history 
of Tiberius, Caligula, CUudius, and Nero, so that the two 
works together formed a continuous history from the death 
of Augustus to that of Domitian. This work was wiitten 
in the reign of Trajan, and must have been published between 
A.D. 115 and 117. It consisted of sixteen books, but a con- 
siderable part of it is lost. We now possess only the first 
foHi' books, witli jjarts of the fifth and sixth, and the last booka 
froni the eleventh to tlie sixteenth; but of the eleventh the 
beginning is wanting, and of the sixteenth the end. The 
whole of the reign of Caligula, and the be^nnicg of that of 
Claudius, and the last two yeara of Nero, are thus lost. The 
title Annales probably intimates that the author adheres more 
strictly to the chronological order of events than he did in 
tlie Hisiorite.X 

IfiS. Next to Tacitus the most important writer of the 
time of Trajan is C, Plinins Ceecilius Secundus, cominonly 
called Pliny the younger; he was the son of L. Cteeilius, 
who had married a sister of the elder Pliny, and was bom 
at Como in a.d. 62. He lost his father at an early age, but 

'' Good separate editionB of this treatise are those of Fr. Kritz: 
Berlin, 1869; and E. G. Latham-. London, 1861. 

+ A good separate edition ia that of Th. EieBaling: Leipzig, IS40. 

% The.rf«!mfe« have been edited separately by Th . Kiessling: Leip- 
zig, 1829; and byNipperdey: Berlin, 1864. The best modern editions 
of all the works of Tacitus are those of I. Bekker: Leipzig, 1831, in 
2 vols. ; and by Fr. Bitter: Cambridge, 1348, 4 vols. 
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■wag taken care of by his uncle, Pliny, and his guardian, 
Vei^nius Ruf us, and was carefully educated at Eome, -where, 
among others, he received instruction from Quintilian. In 
his nineteenth year he began his active career as a pleader 
in the law courts ; and he hiroself tells us of many speeches 
■which he delivered there, and ■which he afterwards revised 
and published. At a later time we find him serving as si 
military tribune in Syria, where he became acquainted 
■with the philoBophera Euphrates and Arteniidorus. On his 
return to Eome he obtained successively the offices of qujes- 
tor Csesaria, tribune of the plebs, and pnetor; the last of 
■which he held when he was only thirty years old. In order 
to avoid coming into conflict with the despotic Domitian he 
withdrew into private life, from which he did not emei^ 
until after the accession of Nerva, under whom he obtained 
the prtefeotura sararii, and, in a.d. 100, the rank of a consular. 
On the occasion of obtaining this last distinction he delivered 
the speech known by the name of the " Panegyricus," Ten 
or eleven years later he was entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the pi-ovinee of Eithynia ; and, during tie time of his 
stay in Asia, he kept up an active correspondence ■with the 
Emperor Trajan. The time of his death is unknown; but 
considering tiat he was a man of a feeble constitution, he is 
not likely to have lived to an advanced age. Whethei; he 
died in his pro'viuce or soon after his return cannot be 
decided, though bis death must have occurred about a.d. 113. 

Pliny ■was connected by friendship ■with the most eminent 
men of his time, such as Quintilian, Tacitus, Silius Italicus, 
Martial, and many others. He was a man of a most gener- 
ous and kind-hearted disposition, which he showed especially 
towai-d his native town of Como, where be founded a library 
and public baths. Hia great weakness -was vanity, although 
it never shows itself in an offensive manner, or in deprecia- 
tion of others. Taking him all in all it has been justly said 
that he was really great in nothing, but small in many things, 
though he always aimed at what was good and noble. 

In his earlier years Pliny, like most other young Eomans, 
tried his hands at poetical composition. At the ago of four- 
teen he wrote a tragedy, and on his return from Syria, when 
' ' a the island of Icaria, he wrote an elegy upon the 
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island; in fact, he nevei- eeema to have given up jioetical 
composition, altogetlier. He published sixteen speeches be- 
longing to the time of his acting as a pleader, but only a 
few fragments of them have come down to ns, which ave 
collected in Meyer's Orat. Rom. Fragnu, p. 598, foil. Only 
one speech, the Panegyricus, has reached our time ; it wafj 
addressed to Trajan, whom he thanked for the honour of the 
consulship. In it he gives a description of the emperor's 
government, which is of considerable historical imiwrtance, 
but veiy wearisome on account of the bombastic style and the 
extravagant praise he lavishes upon the sovereign. 

After the accession of Nerva, Pliny wi-ote a series of letters 
with the avowed intention of their being published. These 
lettera have come down to us in nine books, which seem to 
have been published separately as they were written^ from 
A.D. Orto 109. To this collection was afterwai-ds a«feed a 
tenth book, containing his correspondence with the Emperor 
Trajan during his governorship of Bithjniia. All these lettera 
treat of a multitude of subjecte, and place their author before 
lis in. every variety of circumstances. He is quite frank and 
open, but is always trying to place himself in the most 
favourable light, a weakness which may easily be forgiven, 
as he is always aiming at what is really good and honourable. 
The style of his letters, in which he endeavoui-ed to imitate 
Cicero, is smootJi and polished ; but they want the intellect 
and genius of Cicero. At one time Pliny seems to have 
contemplated writing historical works; but wc do not know 
that he composed anything else than two rhetorical bio- 
gi-aphies of Helvidius Priscus and Vestricitis Cottius, which 
are now lost. It may be that the briUiant success of Tacitus 
as an historian deterred him from entering into competition 
with him.* 

153. The letters of Pliny mate us acquainted with the 
names of a great many men who distinguished themselves at 
the time as orators, both in the senate and in the courts of 

* A good edition of Pliny's Fanegyricvs was published by J. M. 
GesDer ; Giittingen, 1749. Good editions of the letters are those of 
Veenhnaiua: Leydun, 1669; and of J Cortius aiid P. D. Longolius: 
Amsterdam, 173i The beat edition of all the extant works of 
Fliny is that of H. Keil: Leipzig, 1870, 
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lav, and some of whom also published their Bpeechea. The 
increased activity in this department, and the decrease of- 
mere declamatory or show speeches, is a sign that freedom 
was raising her head again. One of the most eminent rheto- 
rical orators was P. Annius Florus, of whose speech Vergiliue, 
orator an poeta, an interesting fragment still exists. He 
also wrote poetry in the time of Hadrian, and may be the 
same Florus under whose name we have twenty-six trochaic 
tetrameters and five hexameter lines on roses (see A, Riese, 
Anthol. Lot., p. 168, foil.). 

Jurisprudence ia represented in Trajan's time by a great 
number of eminent men who enlarged the science of law by 
works on a variety of legal questions, which became standard 
books, and are often referred to in the Digest. 

A^ong the grammarians of the time we must mention 
Flamus Caper, two of whose treatises, De ortlwgraphia and 
De verbis dubiis, are stOl extant, though they are apparently 
only meagre abridgments of the original works. Velius 
Longus, who also wrote a work, Ds orthographia, which is 
still extant, and a commentary on Vergil. These grammatical 
treatises are printed in the collections of ancient gram- 
marians. 

There remain, lastly, some technical writers belonging to 
the same time, as — 

1. HyginMs, who wrote a comprehensive work on laiid 
surveying, of which we still possess some remains, viz.. Da 
munitionihiis, de Umitihus constituendis, of which the work 
of Frontinus seems to have formed the t^sis. 

2. BaVms, who wrote an exposition of geometrical foi-ma 
(Empositio et ratio omnivm, /ormarvm). This was a manual 
for practical land surveyors, mainly based on Euclid and 
Heron. 

3. Sicuhts Flaccus, who wrote a work, De eonditionibua 
agrorwm, which is still extant in a good and complete condi- 
tion. The writer limits himself to the consideration of the lands 
in Italy, and seems to have written his work after the death 
of Domitian. The remains of this and other writers on land 
surveying are collected in C. Lachmann's Gromatid. 

154. The Emperor Hadrian, who reigned from a.d. 117 to 
138, was himself fond of every kind of literature. He was a 
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ready speaker, and even wrote poetry, both in Latin and in 
Greek ; but, with the capriciousness peculiar to his character, 
he on the one hand honoured and enriched men of letters, 
while on the other he laughed at them and despised thera, 
thinking himself superior to them all. His tastes were in 
favour of the literature of the classical period. He seems to 
have published some of his speeches, or at least to have 
allowed them to be published by some of his freedmen ; and 
his funeral oi-ation on his mother-in-law is still preserved in 
an inscription. His reign, therefore, was not without some 
influence upon literature, though it would be difficult to say 
whether it was more beneficial or more injurious. 

During the whole of hia reign we do not hear of a single 
poet of eminence. Anmames is mentioned as the author of 
a poem called Falisca, on the pleasures of country life, and 
of Fescertnines. A few men, such as Annius Florua, L. 
j^lliua Verus, Vocouius, and many others, like the emperor 
himself, wrote verses, but more as a playful amusement, 
without any higher aim, and none of their productions have 
come down to our time. 

155. The most important prose writer in the reign of 
Hadrian was C. Suetonius Tranquillus, of whose life we 
know very little, but who must have been bom shortly before 
A.D. 75. He came forward as a pleader and an author in 
the reign of Trajan, and seems to have been a friend of the 
younger Pliny, in whose letters ho is repeatedly mentioned. 
In a letter, written about a.d. 105, Pliny urges him at length 
to publish his books, and some years later he obtained for 
him the jus trium Uberoruni and the tribuneship. Hadrian 
afterwards made him his private secretary; but in conse- 
quence of some supposed misconduct towards the empress 
during her husband's tmvels he was dismissed. After this 
time he appears to have devoted himself exclusively to lite- 
rary pursuits, especially to the history of the Latin literature 
and language : for his taste was thoroughly national, and he 
tried to follow in the footsteps of Varro, Santra, Nepos, and 
Hyginus. He was the author of many works, one of which 
only has come down to us complete, while most of them 
are known to us only by abridgments and extracts, 

I. Deviris iliiistribm, a large collection trf lives of Roman 
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poets, orators, historiana, philosophei-s, grainmariaiis, and 
rhetoricians, from the earliest times to the end of the reign, 
of Domitian. Of the first portion of this extensive literary 
history we possess only abridgments which were made by 
Diomedes and Hieronymus; bat of the part devoted to tho 
poets we still have the lives of Terence, Horace, and portions 
of those of Vergil, Persius, and Lucan, There is also a frag- 
ment of the life of the elder Pliny. The part treating of 
grammarians and rhetoricians is more complete, though still 
more defective, than any of the others. Wliat great loss we 
have sustained in this work may be seen by a glance at the 
lists of names prefixed to the several sections. 

2. Prata, in eight hooks. The first treated de anno Roman- 
orum and all its sub-divisions, another treated de natura 
reruTn, a third de genere vestiujn, and others de vitiiB corporum, 
verhorum differentia, etc Some parts were written in hexa- 
meter verse. Of this work also we possess only fragments. 

3. De regibus, in three books, of which only a few frag- 
ments are extant, 

i. Imdiora hiatoria, partly in Latin and partly in Greek ; 
some portions of it were likewise written in verse. 

5. Be rebus vanis. — The extant fragments of all these 
works have been collected by A. Eeifierscheid, in his work 
entitled C. Suetonii TranquiUi prater Oasarum libros reli- 
quite: Leipzig, 1860. 

6. VitcB Cmsorvm, in eight books, one of the principal works 
of Suetonius, is the onJy one that has come down to na entire. 
It is dedicated to C. Septiciua Clarua, the prtefectus pnetorio 
(whiixh ofiice he held from a,D. 119 to 121), so that the work 
must have been published about a.d. 120. The lives of the 
first sis emperors, from J. Ciesar to Nero, are described in 
as many books; Otho, Oalba, and Vitellius, occupy the 
seventh book ; and the three Plavian emperors, Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian, the eighth. The beginning of the life 
of Ciesar ia wanting. In drawing up this work, Suetonius 
availed himself of the beat authorities, and used them with 
care and judgment ; but he has neglected the chronology of 
events, and shows little insight into human nature and into 
political matters. The lives are full of anecdotes, in the 
selection of which he does not always show a i-efined taate ; 
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but he nowhere perveirts or suppresses the truth, neither doea 
he flatter Domitmn or any other of the contemptihie tyrants. 
Commodus ordered any one that had i-ead Suetonius' life 
of Caligula to be thrown to the wild beasts. Valuable aa 
the lives are in an historical point of view, they are not 
works of art, and cannot be compai-ed to Tacitus' life of 
Agricola.* 

156. Julius Plorus, iatheauthorof a brief history of Rome, 
in two hooka, from the earliest times down to the peace with, 
the Parthians in the reign of Augustus. Of Lis personal 
history nothing is known ; and while some have regarded 
him as a contemporary of Augustus, others, with far more 
probability, place him in the time of Trajan and Hadrian. 
The work is, on the whole, an epitome of Livy ; but the 
author has also consulted Caisar, Sallust, and Lucan. The 
character of the work may he described as a panegyric on 
the Eoman people, the object of the author being not so 
much to relate the wars of the Romans as to extol their 
virtues. Such a scheme could not be carried out without 
misropresenting history; and, besides this, the work is full of 
eri-ors and misunderstandings. The style is full of rhetorical 
artifices of every kind, and in his rhetorical fashion he laments 
the increasing degeneracy of the Romans, and attributes 
almost all their misfortunes to the pernicious influence of 
the tribunes of the plebs — a proof how little he understood 
the history of his own country.f 

157. The most distinguished among the jurists of Hadrian's 
time was Salvius Julianus, who, by command of the em- 
peror, collected and amused the edicts of the prtetors of tha 
republican period. He was a native of Adrumetum in 
Africa, and was entrusted with several high offices of state. 
He wrote an ediatum perpetwiTti and Digesta in ninety books, 
many parts of which were afterwards incorporated in the 
Digesla of Justinian. Besides these lie composed several 
other legal works, which are often referred to by later j urista. 

* A good edition of Snetoniua is that of I. A. Emesti, re-edited by 
P. A. Wolf: Leipzig, 1802, ia 4 vola, A good text is that edited 
by C. L. Eoth, in Teubnet's collection, 1858. 

t The best critical edition is that of O. Jahn: Leipzig, 1856; and 
a good test is that edited by C. Hcdm in Teubner's collection, 
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Other distinguished lawyers of the eanie period are Abumius 
Valens, who wrote Actiones, in at least seven books, and libri 
Jiddaommissorum, likewise in at least seven books. Sea:lK3 
Fomponius published epistles, a history of the Roman law, 
and many other legal treatises of great value, which are 
often quoted in the Digesta. 

158. Most of the rhetoricians of Hadrian's time wrote in 
Greek; among those who wrote in Latin we may mention 
the Spaniard Antordua Jtdianw, who, like T. Castneius, is 
mentioned among the teachers of Gellius, and Calpumius 
Flaccug, of whom fifty-one declamations are still extant, hut 
of whom nothing further is known. These declamations are 
published in P. Biirmann's liltelores Minorca : Leyden, 
1720. 

The most celebrated grammarian of this time is Q. Termtius 
Scaurus, who wrote a Latin grammar, a treatise on poetry 
(poetica), and commentaries on Plautus and Vergil. These 
works are now lost, but are frequently referred to by the 
later gramiuariana, Charisius and Diomedes. Flacous was 
an advocate of the style and language of Cicera The little 
work De Ort/iographia, which is still extant, and bears his 
name, is at best only an abridgment of a real work of Scaurua. 

The philosophers of the time of Hadrian, when they wrote 
at all, wrote in Greek. 

A physician of the name of Ctelius Aurelianus, a native of 
Sicca, in Wumidia, wrote in Latin two treatises, one on acute 
diseases, in three books, and the other on chronic diseases, 
in five books. Both works are still extant, and ai'e printed 
in the different collections of the Medici Veteres. Other 
works hy the same author ai-e lost The style of his works 
13 simple, but iu the description of diseases it becomes lively 
and animated, though the language has the peculiarities of 
the African Latinity. 

159. The reign of Antoninus Pius, from A.D. 138 to 161, 
was eminently favourable to literature, but the Eomans seem 
to have lost all creative power. Their taste had so much de- 
generated that the pedantic affectations of a man like Fronto 
for a long time became the oracle of what true oratory should 
be, and that he even became the founder of a school which 
called itself after him the school of Fronto (Frontoniani). 
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Jurispruclence and gi-amniatical literature alone continiieil to 
nourish. 

M. Cornelius Pronto, genomlly described by ■wntere ot 
the next centuries as t!ie orator, and regarded by hia con- 
temporaries as second only to Cicero, was a native of Cirta, 
in Afnea, and bom about a,d. DO. After having received 
his education there, or perhaps at Alexandria, lie ivent to 
Rome, where he soon created a great sensation as a pleader 
in tlie courts of justice, as early as the time of Hadrian, 
who had a very high opinion of hia abilities, Antoninus 
Pius entertained the same respect for bini, and not only 
raised him to the consulship, in a.d. 143, but entrusted to 
iiini the education of M. Aurelius and L, Verus, for he had 
in the meantime gained the highest reputation as a teacher 
of oratory. The affection and attachment which was thus 
formed between Fi-onto and his piincely pupils lasted to the 
end of then- lives. Aftei" he had held the consulship it was 
intended that be should undertake the administration of the 
province of Asia; but be declined the honour on the plea of 
infirm health, for he suffered much from gout, of which he 
very often complains in his letters. He appears to have 
become possesswi of considerable property, for he owned the 
gardens of Mfecenas and several villas, and expended large 
sums upon the building of splendid baths. He seems to 
have died ia a.d. 168, in the i-eign of M. Aurelius, for tliere 
are no letters of a later dato than tliat year. He left behind 
him only one daughter, his wife and five children having 
died Iffifore him. 'L'he affectionate friendship subsisting be- 
tween him and the Emperor M. Aurelius is tie best evidence 
of the kind and amiable characteiB of both men. Fronto's 
admiration of his pati'on sometimes degenerates into ilatteiy, 
though at other times be does not hesitate to tell him dis- 
agreeable truths. When the emperor had made up his mind 
to devote himself to the study of philosophy, Fronto left no 
means untried to dissuade him from it, and to win him back 
to oratory, which, in his estimation, was the only pursuit 
woi'thy of a great mind. 

Fronto's favourite authors, whose study he also recom- 
mended to his pupils as models worthy of imitation, wei-e 
Ennius, Plautue, Cato, Gracchus, Lucretius, Laberius, and 
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Sallust. Cicero is sometimes praised by him, more especially 
when, he needs the snpport of his authority in setting forth 
the advantages of oratory, otherwise he seems to speak of 
him with a kind of secret contempt, and certainly professes to 
prefer his letters to his speeches. What he misses in Cicero 
are the very things throtigli which his own style lecomea 
pedantic and tasteless, viz., the aiming at what is rare, old- 
fashioned, unusual, and novel. Against the philosopher 
Seneca he has a very strong prejudice. 

Till very recent times the only work of Fronto known to 
exist was a small treatise De IKfferenfUs Vocabulorwm; hut 
in 1814, A. Mai discovered a palimpsest, containing a con- 
siderable portion of the correspondence between Fronto, 
Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, L. Verua, and several other 
friends. Subsequently another portion of letters was found 
in the Vatican library, at Rome, where the whole collection 
was published, in 1 82 3. These discoveries brought to light not 
only a considerable part of the correspondence of Fi-onto, but 
fragments of essays on various subjects; the contents however 
are so trivial, and the style is so vapid, that scholars were not 
a little disappointed in their expectations. The correspond- 
ence between Fronto and his imperial pupils is indeed pleasing, 
inasmuch as it shows the kindly relation subsisting between 
them; but it treats almost exclusively of the most ordinary 
domestic occurrences. The following is a list of the works 
thus partially recovered, for scarcely one is complete, most of 
them being, to a very great extent, mutilated : — 

1. ^pistolarum ad M, Cmsarem, lihri V., addressed to M. 
Aurelius before his accession, comprising in all 122 letters, 
some of which are only short notes. 

2. Epiatola/rwm ad Antoninumi Imperatorem lihri II., com- 
prising eighteen letters, written after the accession of M. 
Aurelius. 

3. Epistolte ad Verum, consisting of only two letters, 
probably addressed to M. Aurelins before his accession, when 
he was generally called M. Annius Verus. 

4. Bpistolarutii ad Verwia Imperatorem liher, comprising 
thirteen letters, six by Verus and seven by Fronto. 

5. De Bello Partkieo, a fragment of the history of the war 
ftgainst the Parthians, drawn up at the request of Verus. 
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6. De Feriis Ahiensibus, consisting of four epistles, in 
which Fronto advises the eniiieror to make use of these holi- 
days for his recreation. 

7. De Kejmte Amism, a letter of contlolenoe, ■w-iitten by 
M. Am-eliiiH to Frouto ujion the death of the latter'a grancl- 
son, with a lengthy reply by Fi-onto. 

8. Ai-kin, a rhetorical exercise on the story of Ai'ion, as 
related by Hero<lotus. 

9. Be, Eloqiteniia, a fi'agment of an epistle addressed to M. 
Cwsar. 

10. De Oraliombus, two letters addressed to Antoninus 
Angnstns. 

11. Einstolte ad Antoninum Pinm, in ali nine letters, the 
addresses of two of which are uncei-tain. 

13. Episidarum ad Ainicos libri II., containing thirty- 
seven letters written by Fronto, except one which is i\-ritten 
by the Greek historian Appiau, in Greek, to which Fi-onto 
replies in Greek. 

13. Frincipia Sietoria, is only a short fragment of an 
epistle sent to L. Verus, who had i-equested Fronto to write 
a history of the war he had cariied on against the Parthians. 

14. Laudes fumi et Pulvei-is, and Laitdes Negligmtm, 
fi'agments of rather dull pleasantry, addressed to young M. 
Aurelius. 

In the extant fragments of these works, and in the later 
grammarians, other wiltings of Pronto are mentioned which 
are entirely lost, and of which we know nothing beyond their 
titles; all of them were either epistles or orations delivered 
either in the courts of justice or in the senate.* 

160. The historians of this tiine generally wi-ote in Greek, 
and there are only two Latin historians that probably be- 
longed to this period. 

1. L. Ampellns, the author of a little work, entitled Lihcr 
Memorialis, an epitome of all that was thought worth know- 
ing in history, geography, and astronomy, dedicated to one 
Macrinna. As Trajan is the latest person mentioned in the 

" AH timt remains of the writings of Fronto lias been carefullv 
collected and edited by Niebubr: Berlin, 1816, with a supplement 

Sublished at CeDe, in 1833. A revised edition of the text, by S. A. 
aber, was published in 1867 in Teubner'a coilection. 
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book, it Ls probable that it was composed soon after the death 
of that eniperoi-. The author has made use of Cornelius 
Nepos and Floras. The fact that he is more minute in his 
flceount of the East than in that of Italy, has led to the belief 
that he was not a native of Italy; but we know absolutely 
nothing about him. His little work, consisting of fifty short 
chapters, is generally printed together with the work of L. 
Ann ECUS Floras. 

3. Granius Licinianus, the author of a history of Bome 
during its republican period. The work was unknown till 
about twenty-five years ago, when a manuscript of it was 
discovered in the British Museum, It was first published at 
Berlin, in 1857, by C. A. F. Pertz, under the title of Gaii 
Grant Liciniani Anntdivmi Quce Supermint. The whole work 
probably consisted of forty books; the fragments belong to 
books 26, 28, and 36, and refer to the years B.C. 163 and 7S. 
The author appears not to have carried the liistory beyond 
the death of Jvdius Ciesar, though mention is made of the 
Olympieum at Athens, which waa completed by Hadrian. 
This circumstance, and the affected use of archaisms in his 
style, render it probable that Licinianus lived in the time of 
the Antonines. He is very fond of recording what is strange 
and marvellous. The last editors (Leipzig, 1858, in Teubner's 
collection), believe that the author was a contemporary of 
Augustus, and that the present form of the work is only an 
abridgment made during the period of the Antonines. 

161. The poetical productions of this time are most insig- 
nificant; but there is a poera, entitled Pm-vigilium Veneris, 
consisting of ninety-three elegant trochaic lines, which may 
possibly belong to the reign of Antoninus Hus. Tenua is 
conceived as representing the productive power of Nature, 
and as honoured in spring and at flower festivals. The style 
is rhetorical and animated, and sometimes verges on the sen- 
timental. Of the author absolutely nothing ia known, and 
the time of the composition of the poem is purely conjecturaL* 

162. Learning and grammatitil pursuits were becoming 
more and more popular and feshionable, and learned discus- 
sions on gmmmar were the favourite amusements in public 

• It is pi 
foil.; and ii 
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as well as in piivate society. A maa of note in this depart- 

C. Sulpioius ApoUinojris, of Carthage, one of the teachers 
of Gelliua and of the Empei-or Pertinax. He published 
Qu(PMiones Epistolicai, and metrical argmnents of the plays 
of Plautus luid Terence, and of Vein's ^neid.* 

Other grammarians occupied themselves chiefly with teach- 
ing and discussing grammatical questions, and do not appear 
to have published anything, or if they did, their works are 
lost. By far the most important writer whom we may class 

A. Gelliua, whose life seems to have extended from about 
A.D. 115 to 165. He was educated at Eome, where he had 
the advantage of the most distinguished teachers. After- 
wards he continued his studies at Athens, and having stayed 
there for at least two years he returned to Kome, where bis 
whole life seems to have been spent in reading and studying, 
occasionally undertaking the civil duty of a judex. At a 
later period he went ba«k to his beloved Athens, and there 
began to compose his work Noetes Attiate, in twenty books, 
in which he most diligently and conscientiously collected 
what he had learned from books and convei-sationa with the 
learned on the early Latin language and literature, on philo- 
sophy, law, natural science, etc The work must have been 
composed between A.D. 150 and 160, and is to us of the 
highest interest as, more than any other work of the time, 
it gives lis an insight into the intellectual condition of the 
age, although the author himself is a man of a small mind, 
who amuses himself with small matters, t^d is not free from 
all sorta of prejudices and pedantries, 'kmch chapter is, as 
it were, an independent treatise on some subject which 
happened to interest him. The order therefore in which 
matters are discussed is purely accidental, and there is no 
kind of connection among them. The language is simple, but 
interspersed with archaisms. His good-natured mediocrity 
is the characteristic feature of the period in which he lived. 
He is learned, but lacks iviadom and judgment; industrious, 
but without the power of producing anything original. The 

* Theae argumenta still exist, and are printed in Meyur's Anthu- 
logia Lai., p. 73, Coll. 
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eighth book ia wanting, aad we possess only tlie table of tLo 
contents of the several chapters of which it consisted. What 
makes the Noctes AUicw so valuable to us is the fact that it 
contains numerous extracts from works which are lost, and 
that these extracts are all made with scrupulous care, so that 
they can be relied upon.* 

163. The jurists under Antoninus Pius still maintained 
their pre-eminence, and many of them wrote works which 
continued to be looked upon as standard treatises down to 
the latest times. The most celebrated among them are:— 

3ext. Jvliue Africo/nvs, who, about the beginning of the 
reign of Antoninus Pius,'wrote Quxationes, ia nine books, 

Terenlma CTemews, the author of a work, in twenty books, 
Ad Legem Jultam et Papiani. 

Junius Mauridanvja, who also wrote a work Ad Legem 
Juliam et Papiamt, and another De Poems, in at least two 
books. 

L. Volusius Marcianus, who wrote sixteen books of QtuBs- 
tiones de Pideieommissia, and JDe Publime Judiciis, ia fifteen 
books. Marcianus also composed for his pupil, young M. 
Aurelius, a little work atill extant on the divisions of money, 
weights, and measures, (It is printed in Hultsch's Scriptores 



Ulpiua MarceUua wrote many works, which are often 
quoted in the Digesta; but none of these jurists is of greater 
importance to us than 'Oatus. He seems to have been a 
native of Asia Minor, but was at Kome as early as the time 
of Hadrian, and devoted himseK exclusively to teaching and 
writing on legal subjecta. Of his life nothing is known, and 
the time in which he lived has been the subject of much 
controversy, for while some have looked upon him as a con- 
temporary of Augustus, othei-s Lave placed him as late as 
Theodosius, Arcadius, or even Justinian. However, it is 
now generally admittwl that he lived in the time of Antoninus 
Pius, that he witnessed the accession of M. Aurelius, and 
that therefore he was the oldest of the iive jurists whose 
works, by a law of Yalentinian, in a.d. 426, were to be re- 

* The priocipal edition of Gellius ia that of Gronovius; Leyden, 
1706, reprinted at Leipzig, in 1752. The latest edition is that of M. 
Hertz: Leipzig, 1853, in 3 vols. 
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gardetl as legal authorities. Among tlie many woi-ks com- 
posed by Gains, the most important are his Institutiomim 
Commentarii QuoMuor, or an introduction to the study of the 
Roman law. It contains a well-arranged sumraavy of the 
civil law, treating of the family relations, of res and obliga- 
tiones, and aetmies. Its usefulness was soon acknowledged; 
it became the text-book in all the law schools of the empire, 
and when Justinian ordered his commission of juiiata to 
draw lip the new Institutes, those of Gaius were used as a 
model, and many parts of it were incorporated with the 
Institutes of Justinian. Before that time Gaius' work had 
been abridged and mutilated, and now it fell into disuse, so 
that it was known only from quotations in other works. For 
many centuries the Institutes of Gaius had been believed to 
be lost, when, in 1815, Niebuhr, by a fortunate accident, dis- 
covered the origijial work at Verona, in a palimpsest manu- 
sci-ipt. Nearly the whole of it was made legible; and in 
182(J the first edition was published at Berlin, by Giisohen 
and Hollweg. There are a few gaps in the work, biit they 
are not of much consequence. To the student of Eoman law 
the work is of the highest importance; its style is simple 
and clear, and altogether free from the rhetorical affectations 
of the time.* 

Gaius ^vrote numerous other works, the titles of which are 
known from the references made to them in the Pandects. 

164. Philosophical purauits, especially the study of the 
Stoics, became fashionable at Rome when yoimg M. Aurelius 
displayed his great partiality for it; but the Stoicism of the 
time was something veiy different from what it had been 
originaUy. It had raoi-e and more become a sort of practical 
wisdom, witliout any originality of thought, and its professors 
seem to have confined tbemiselves to teaching and lecturing, 
and we hear of no eminent writers, though many are spoken 
of as distinguished teachers. 

165. The reign of M. Aurelius, (from A.D. 161 to 180), 
might have been a bright period in Roman literature, but 
nothing could check its downward course. Tlie empei-or 

* The best and most complete aditioii of Gaius is that of C. Lach- 
mann: Berlin, 1S42; which also contains a fragment of an anonymous 
jurifit Dejurejlsci, contained ia the same paiSnpsest as Gaius. 
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himself, who had been educated by Fronto, for a time followed 
the advice of his tutor, made extracts from the hooks recom- 
mended to him, collected synonyms, sentences and rhetorical 
figures, and even made verses ; but when he discovered the 
hollowne^ and useleasness of such occupations, he allowed 
himself, to the great vexation of Fronto, to be persuaded by 
Junius Rusticus to devote himself wholly to the Stoic philo- 
sophy. Besides his letters to Fronto, and a few others, we 
possess, by M. Aurelius, twelve books of " Meditations," 
written in Greek, as was the custom with most of the philo- 
sophers of the time. These meditations show the emperor 
to have been one of the noblest characters that ever adorned 
a throne. L. Fenw, hia colleague, who is praised by Fronto 
for his eloquence, wished his exploits in &e East to be im- 
mortalised by his tutor. Literature during this time appears 
to have enjoyed the most perfect freedom, for it is related 
that the author of a mimvs attacked the emperor on the 
stage with impunity; hut it was stQ! under the imhappy 
influence of Fronto. Many men are, indeed, mentioned by 
this rhetorician as great orators at the time, but none of 
them produced any work worth mentioning, except, perhaps, 
Jidms TUiamus, who wrote fictitious epistles, under die name 
of illustrious women. "Whether he is the same as the Titianus 
who wrote on geography, on j^Itna, on rhetoric, agriculture, 
and fables, cannot be determined with certainty, as none of 
these works are extant. 

166. Poetical productions continued to he as scanty and 
as poor as before. The only writer of importance during 
this period — and he was an African — is L," Apuleius, com- 
monly called Apulekis Platonieics, of Madaura, on the frontier 
between Numidia and Gtetulia. The circumstances of his 
life are known to us only through one of his own speeches, 
De Magia. According to this he must have been bom 
between a.d. 125 and 130, and belonged to a wealthy and 
respected famUy. He spent his early years at Carthage, 
probably for the sake of his education. Thence he went to 
Athens, where he studied poetry, music, philosophy, rhetoric, 
and geometry. Afterwards he travelled much in the East, 
during which time he spent a great part of his fortune. On 
hia retm:n he took up h& residence at E.ome, supporting him- 
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Kolf for some time by acting as a pleader in the coiirta of law. 
How long he continued this pi'actice is not known ; at all 
events he i-etui-ned to his native place, and on one occasion 
when he was travelling from Madaura to Alexandria he was 
feiken ill at (Ea. He there became acquainted with a wealthy 
lady, jSlmilia Pudentilla, the widow of one Siciuina Amicus, 
by whom she had two sons ; Pontianus, the elder of the two, 
had known Apuleius at Athens, and the acquaintaiico was 
of conrse renewed. The lady, although she had been a widow 
for tliii-teen yeara and had now reached the age of forty, for 
i-easona of health wished to marry ^;ain, and Apuleius was 
persuaded by Pontianns to make her bis wife, although she 
was ohl enough to be his mother. This man-iage brought 
him into trouble : for the relations of her former husband 
were highly disgusted with it ; and when, soon afterwards, 
Pontianus died at Carthage, they brought an action against 
Apuleius, alleging that he had caused the death of the young 
man, although it was well known that he had always treated 
his stepisons with extreme liberality. As the relations failed 
in this action, Sicinius JEmilianus, an uncle of Pontianus, and 
Herennius Rufinus, the father-in-law of Pontianus, hi-ought 
agaiust Apuleius the charge of sorcery, asserting that he had 
won the affections of Pudentilla by sorcery, an offence pun- 
ishable by death. The trial took place in the reign of Anto- 
ninus, consequently before A.D. 161, and undoubtedly ended 
in his acquittal. The speech which he delivered in his 
defence he afterwards elaborated more fully, and published 
under the title of Apologia, or Pro se apud Claudium. Maxi- 
wKtm proconsukm de magia liber. However, the whole a^ir 
seems to have disgusted him with (£a, for he went back to 
Carthage, where he acquired great celebrity by his speeches 
and declamations. He does not appear ever to have held 
any public office, except some of a priestly character. No 
further details of his life are known, nor have we any infor- 
mation about the time of his deatli. In aftertimes the account 
of his trial for sorcery seems to have created the belief that 

Apuleius, with his extraoi-dinary facility of composition, 
attempted every variety of subjects in prose and in verse, 
in Greek as well as in Latin, and he himself somewhat 
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boastingiy gives us a catalogue of his performances: poems 
of every kind, epic, lyric; comedy, tragedy, satire, hidi- 
cra, Tarious histories, orations, philosophy, and dialogues. 
At the time of his trial he had already delivered speeches, 
and published them as well as poetry, such as verses on. 
tooth-powder, amatory verses, a hymn to ^sculapius, in 
both Latin and Greek. He afterwards wrote a work called 
Hermagoras, perhaps a novel of the same kind as the Meta- 
morphoses, and treatises on arithmetic, music, astronomy, ■ 
medicine, trees, two books of proverbs, and a free translation 
of Plato's PhcBdo ; but, with the exception of a few frag- 
ments, these works are all lost. The following are either 
wholly or partially preserved ; — 

1. Apologia, or De magia liber, which has already been 
mentioned. As Apuleiua had no difficulty in defending him- 
self against the chaise of sorcery, he avails himself of the 
opportunity of displaying his wit and leamiog; and consider- 
ing that he had great temptation to show hia rhetorical skill, 
the style is comparatively simple and easy, 

2. Florida, in four books, containing twenty-three extract,'! 
from speeches and declamations, most of which were delivered 
at Carthage in the theatre, or before the proconsul Severi- 
anus. The extracts refer to philosophy, history, and natural 
science, the last of which subjects appears to have had great 
attraction for Apuleius, He seems to have understood the 
art of seasoning his speeches by introducing interesting 
stories, 

3. Be Deo -Socratis is a very diffuse explanation of Plato's 
doctrine about the three kinds of beings, gods, men, and 
demons, in wMch he combats some of the doctrines of the 

4. Be Bogmate Platonia libri III.—'&.^ first book treats 
of the life of Plato and hia Pkiloaophia Naturdlis; the second 
of his ethics, or Philosophia Moralis. The third, which is 
inscribed De PkUosophia Eationali sive Tltpi Sp^Tjf t'aCi treats of 
logic, not the logic of Plato, but rather the logic of Aristotle, 
in a form somewhat diy and different from the visual style of ■ 
Apuleius, whence some critics maintain that it was not 
written by him, but waa added by some writer of the third 
or fourth century. 
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r>. Be Mwido, in one book, addressed to Faiistinua, is 
based, accoi'ding to tho introduction, on a Greek work of 
Theophvastua, but also contains miicli that ia specitically 

6. Melamorpkoseon lihri XT. — This ia Apuleius' most 
celebrated work. It is a satirical novel, containing the his- 
tory of a young Greek, Lucius of Patne, whose curiosity to 
leam something of the magic arts leads him to visit Theasaly, 
where, by some mistake, he is metamorphosed into an ass, 
but retains his consciowsness as a man. He relates with 
great humour his experiences as an ass, until the time when 
he recovered his human form. The subject is taien entirely 
from Lucian's Lucins, with the exception of the conclusion, 
which is Apuleius' own. The whole tale is interspersed with 
stories of ghosts, robbers, and the like, and the well known 
history of Amor and Psyche forms a most delightful episode. 
The numerous descriptions of men and manners render the 
story paiticulai'ly interesting to us. The style, which has a 
great deal of the African Latinityj is often strained and 
rhetorical, but often also clear and animated. This novel 
enjoyed great celebrity in later times, and seems to have been 
popularly known by tixe name of the Golden Ass (Adnita 
Aureus). 

Lastly, we possess, under the name of Apuleius, a work 
entitled ^sciiiapiiis sive dialogue Hermetis Tnsmegisti. This 
dialogue between jEscuIapiiis and Hermes Triamegistus treats 
of God, the world, and man; it is a new Platonic production 
of no value, containing traces of a considerahle influence of 
Christianity, and can scarcely be regarded as a work of 
Apuleius. 

All his genuine works show that he was a man of great 
talent and extensive knowledge ; but at the same time that 
he was extremely vain, and under the influence of the faulty 
taste of his age- and counUy, His thirst for knowledge in 
every department seems to have been insatiable ; but the 
same thirst also led liitn to pui-sue the marvellous and mys- 
terious, whence, with an unusually clear understanding, we 
find combined in him an amount of superstition which is 
scarcely credible. He is fond of making a show of his reli- 
gious feelings ; and although he regards the deities of the 
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different nations only as different names of one and the same 
god, he ia nevertheless hostile to Christianity. His real 
faith is that of Platonism, mixed up with Pythagorean and 
other mystic elements. He had a great command of lan- 
guage, hut still Latin is to him evidently an acquired tongue, 
■which he uses without any feeling for its beauties and niceties, 
when, e.ff., he employs words and phrases from Plautus in his 
serious discourses. His style is, moreover, very diffuse, and 
overladen with all manner of rhetorical artifices.* 

i67. Jurispnidence continued its brilliant career under M. 
Aurelius, under whom flourished the illustrious Q. Cervidiua 
Saevola, the teacher of Papinian and the author of Digesta, 
in forty books, which were of great use to tlie compilers of 
the Pandects under Justinian. A contemporary of his, 
Papirius Justus, made a collection of imperial constitutions ; 
and another, Falemus, who was Latin secretary to M. Aure- 
lius, wrote a work Be Re Militari, in four books, which is 
now lost, but is often referred to by Vegetius, a later writer 
on the same subject. 

168. Commodus, the unworthy son of M. Aurelius, who 
reigned from a.d. 180 to 192, had no taste for anything good, 
noble, or intellectual, and the brief reigns of Pertinax and 
Didius Julianus (a.d. 193) could exercise no influence upon 
literature ; but the active and able Septimius Severus (from 
A.D. 193 to 211) at least appreciated its value, and himself 
wrote a history of his own public and private life, in 
which, among other things, he defended himself against the 
charge of cruelty. Under him poetry still remained mute, 
but jurisprudence continued ite brilliant career, and Chris- 
tianity had its first public defenders. 

The great jurist, .^miliuB Papinianus, was a friend of 
Septimius Severus, and under him held the office of prtefectus 
prcetorio ; he w£is not only an honourable and faithful servant 
of his sovereign, but a man of real genius in his own depart- 
ment, and by his writings gained and maintained the admira- 
tion of many generations of jurists. The most important 

* T!iB chief edition of Apuleiua ia that of Ondendorp : Leyden, 
1786-1823, in 3 voU. A more recent edition, which aJso contains 
the remaining fragments of the lost worlts, is that of G. F. H. 
jQildehrand: Leipzig, 184S, in 2 vole, 
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among his works were Quastiones, in thirty-seven books, 
find Sesponsa, in uiiieteeii books, works whicJi were much 
vised in the compilations made nnder Justinian. Severus 
recommended to his care his two sons, Geta, and Cavacalla; 
bnt soon after hia accession Caracaila ordered the friend of 
his father to be murdered, because he preseiTcd his loyalty 
to Geta. 

Among other juiists of the time, Oallistrati's, a native of 
Greece, wrote De Jwre Fisci, in four books, Qwestiones, in 
two books, and several other legal works; A. Claudius Ti-y- 
j)]wnius wrote notea on Scfevola's iJijesto, and Biaputatioties, 
in twenty-one books; Arrive Menander,a, Greek,aiid amember 
of the imperial council, wrote on military law, in four hooka. 
It may be remarked here that Terltdlitm, the gi-eat Christian 
apologist, before his conversion, wrote aeveral works on law, 
such as QuffMionea, in eight books, and a Liber de castrenai 
2>eciiiio; and even in his polemical works on theology his 
clevei-aess as a lawyer is conspicuous evei^where. 

169. The earliest Christian work in Latin that haa come 
down to onr time is a dialogue of M. Uinncius Felix, entitled 
Ociavius. Felix was a distinguished Eomau advocate, and 
composed his work in the reign of Septimius Severus. The 
dialogue, resembling in form the dialogues of Cicero, is 
carried on by Felix himself (imder the name of Marcus), 
Cfficilius Natahs, and Octaviua Januarius. The scene is on 
the searcoast, near Ostia, and the time apparently the reign 
of M. A^irelius. Ciecilius attacks the Christians as apostates 
from the i-eligion of their fathers, and as offending against 
morality and good bi-eeding. Octavius, on the other hand, 
defends them, and maintains that Christianity is fai- superior 
to polytheism, whose faults and evil consequences he severely 
chastises. His opponent in the end confesses that on the main 
points he is convinced, although some doubts still remain in 
his mind. It is very remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
A'iolent opposition to the Christiana at the time, the dialogne 
shows no spirit of animosity or bitterness ; it further gives 
us a clear idea of the notions entertained about Chiistianity 
by the educated among the converte, who, being repulsed by 
the immoralities of polytheism, were deeply impressed and 
attracted by the idea of one god. On tiiis last point the 
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speaker becomes tmly eloqueBt and sublime, and is full of 
admiration of the pride and joy with which Chriatians meet 
their death. The style of tbe work is sometimes rhetorical, 
but, 00. the whole, much more fresh and natural than the 
usual style of the time.* 

■ 170. Q. SeptimiuB Florens Tertullianus is reported to 
have died a.d. 217, at the advanced age of eighty, whence 
he miist have been bom about a.d. 137. He was a native 
, and the son of a Eoman centurion. It has 
y been observed that he was a lawyer by profession, 
and that before his conversion to Christianity he wrote some 
important works on law, Afterwards he became a presbyter of 
the Koman church, and remained so till middle age; but then, 
being much annoyed by the Eoman clergy, he joined the Mon- 
tanists, a sect which had arisen in Phrygia, and was remark- 
able for its ecstatic visions and ideas about the approaching 
end of all things ; their fantastic prophecies and ascetic mode 
of life were quite in harmony with his enthusiastic and 
excitable nature, and he became their champion in the 
western parts of the empire, though his strong and keen 
intellect somewhat modified their extravagant ideas. 

Tertullian is a writer full of originality, imagination, and 
ready wit ; and when under the influence of passion his elo- 
quence is often sublime. Polemics is bis element, whence 
moat of his numerous writings are polemical and apologeti 
they are throughont full of thonglit, passionate, and a«iite, 
and his language is energetic and concise, even to obscurity. 
His principal work, entitled ApologetiGum, composed 
199, is a defence of Christianity, addressed to the rulers 
{antistites) of the Koman people. The main charges against 
the Christians were that they neglected the worehip of the 
goda and the emperor, and that they were indifferent, and 
even hostile, to the good of the state. The attacks upon his 
enemies are sharp and bitter, his style is rhetorical, but 
original, and strongly savours of the African Latinity. 

His other writings, many of which are lost, are full of 
information about the manners of the time and about Roman 

" The best editions of Minucius Felix are tliose of J". Gronovius: 
Leyden, 1709; and Rotterdam, 1743: and that ot C. de Muraltt 
Zurich, 1837. 
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antiquities in general, and deserve to be studied muoli more 
than they are. Those still extant are De idololatiia, De 
Spectacidis, Depallio, Ad nationes, and a few others.* 

171. Among grammaiians the following seem to belong to 
this period : — 

1. HehiWMB Acron, who wrote commentaries on Terence, 
Horace, and apparently also oa Persius, which ai-e often 
referred to, but are now lost. The scholia on Horace, 
which we possess under his name, are at best only exti-aeta 
from those of Acron himself, and were made in tie fourth 
or fifth century. 

2. Pomponma Porpkijiion, who likewise wrote scholia on 
Horace, which are still extant, and are printed in some of the 
editions of the poet. 

3. Dosil/ieus, the author of a grammar, with exercises in 
Latin and Greek, which stiil exists, and is printed in Keil's 
collection of the Latin grammarians. His knowledge of 
Greek seems to have been very poor. 

4. Serenus Sammonicus is reported to have possessed a 
library consisting of 62,000 books, and to have written seve- 
ral learned works, but none of them has come down to us. 

5. Fompeius Festus, who abridged the work of Verriua 
Flaccus (see p. 125), likewise seems to have lived about this 

C Latin Literatuke During the Third Century. 

172. During this period the general decline in all depart- 
ments continiied, and in the end drew even jurisprudence 
into its vortex. There was more intellectual activity in the 
provinces thanin IbJy, and Latin was written by Orientals 
as well as by Africans, Gauls, and Spaniards, in consequence 
of which the language degenerated and was filled with bar- 
barisms. History dwindled down to mere biographies of the 
emperors, and oven these in the end became pure panegyrics. 
The misfortunes of the empire, which had to resist invasions 

" A good edition of the works ot TertuUian is that of Semlcr : 
Halle, 1770, in 6 vols. They are aUo printed in the collections of 
tie Latin Eoclefiiaatical Fathers. 
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from ail quarters, exercised their depressing influence upon all 
classes, and nothing great waa produced. The Christian apolo- 
gists alone showed spirit and enthusiasm in the defence of 
the new religion, hoth in prose and in Terse, though they 
too could not escape from the prevailing bad taste in all 
matters of form, 

The most distinguished juiists of this period were :— 

1. Bomitius Ulplonus, a native of Tyre, who, under 
Caracalla and Alexander Severus, held the office of priefectus 
prtetorio, and exercised unbounded influence; but, in a.d. 
228, he was murdered by the prsetorians, hecause he attempted 
to restore military discipline among them. As a writer on 
law Ulpian ia inferior to Papinian, for hia writings, and 
Htill more those of his contemporary, Paulus, are com- 
pilations and expositions of principles rather than original 
productions. He began his career as an author imder Sep- 
timius Severus (a.d. 193-211); but the period of his greatest 
activity belongs to the reign of Cai'acaila (ajd. 211-217) and 
his successors. The most impoitant among his numerous 
works art— Ad Mdictum, in eighty-three books, and Ad 
Sabinum, in fifty-ona books. Very many passages of these 
and other lost works are .quoted in the Pandects, of which, 
in fact, they form the main basis. His Eegularum libei- 
Singtdwris and hia Institutiones, in two books, are still 
extant, though with many gaps, and some parts only in an 
abridged form, Other parts of these works are known 
from being quoted in the Pandects. In the Hegularum 
liber Ulpian principally follows the plan and arrangement 
of Gaiua.* 

2. Julius Faulus was likewise priefectus prtetorlo under 
Alexander Severus (a.D. 222-235), and a man of great infl\i- 
ence. He seems to have survived Ulpian, to whom he is 
much inferior in talent and in the power of writing. Both 
these men, in many instances, wrote upon the same subjects; 
but Paulus published a great many monographs on special 
topics. His most comprehensive work was his Ad Edictum, 
in eighty books, and his most popular one his Sentenlm, in 

' It IB printed in Gneist's Ijistituiionum et Segalarura Juris Rornani 
SytUagma, p. 299, foil. The remains of the InstiHitiones are collected 
in Husohke'a JurieprudQnlia Anf^mliii., p. 225, foil. 
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five books, of which excerpts are still extant and printed in 
the work of Gneist, above referred to, p. 326, foil. Extracts 
from tUe rest of his numereua works form about the sixth 
part of the Pandects of Justinian. 

Other jurists of this period wore jEUus Mardanus, ^mi- 
litis Macer, and ffsrenmus Modestintts, who wrote Excusa- 
tioHUm, Ubn VI. in Greek, and several otlier works in Latin, 
from wliich many extracts occur in the Pandects. In con- 
sequence of the division of the empii-e under Diocletian it 
became necessary to collect the imperial constitutions from 
the time of Hadrian, which was done by the jurist Gregori- 
amis (Codex Gregonanus), whose work was afterwards sup- 
plemented. This codification of the laws seems to have 
prevented any further development of jnrispi-udence by iiidi- 
vidual jurists. 

173. The most eminent among the grammariaus of the 
third centuly are^- 

1. Julius Eomaiiue, who wrote a grammiticil Moik api i 
rently under the title d^opjiai, of which extensive use is 
made in the existing work of Charisius who, m fai,t has 
copied whole passages from it. The parts of it which aie 
specially refeiTed to treat of analogy of iherbs and pie 



, C'ensorinus, who is referred to as d ^ eij learae 1 author 
of grammatical works, and among them of one on ai.Lent'j 
Under his name there has been transmitted to us a book De 
Vie Natali, addressed to a wealthy friend Q C tnlh is and 
written a.d, 238, The book is a birthday present, and treats 
of birth, and everything that can by any means be connected 
with it, such as music, the different stales of human life, the 
division of time, etc. The conclusion of the book is wanting. 
The writer tries to show o£F his learning by naming a gniat 
number of Greek and Latin works, many of which he pro- 
bably never saw. Still, however, the book contains infor- 
mation on some points that cannot be obtained elsewhei-e. 
His chief authority appears to have been the I'rata of 
Suetonius.* 

3, Atiiius Fortunatiantis, who wrote a work on metrcM, in 
* There are two good editions of his work, oue by 0. Jaliii; i!^rlii!, 
1845; and the other by Hiiltacli; Leipzig, 1SJ7. 
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■wLieli, on the whole, ho followed CksIus Bassus; hut whether 
he really belonged to this period is imcertain.* 

174. It has already been stated that history wajs written 
at this time, at least m Latin, only in the form of biographies, 
after the fashion of Suetonius. Such was the work otMariuf^ 
MaximuB, who wrote very verbose bnt truthful biographies 
of the emperors, from Nerva to Elagabalus. This work seems 
to have been the chief source from which the Scriptores His- 
torite AxiguBtce derived their information about those empe^rs. 
Another, Junius Cordus, published lives of less known em"? 
peroi-s, from Cliiudiua Albinus to Maximus and Balbinus, in 
which he entered into the minutest details. Other historians 
of the same kind are mentioned by the Sonptores HistorUe 
Augtistm, but none of their works have come down to us. 

175, The most eminent among the Christian writere 
during the early part of the third century were — 

1. Thascins Ctecilius Cyprlanus, a native of Africa, who 
was at first a celebrated teacher of rhetoric, but on the advice 
of the presbyter Ctecilius he became a Christian, gave all his 
property to the poor, and not long after became himself a 
presbyter, and ultimately Bishop of Carthage, A,D. 248. He 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperors Valerian and Gal- 
lienus, A.D. 258. Cyprian was a great admirer of Tertullian, 
but lacked hia originality, wit, and versatility; Cyprian's style, 
however, is clearer, more calm and dispassionate, though nob 
quite free from rhetorical embellishments. His frequent 
quotations from the Scriptures give to his writings a move 
specific Christian character, and as he kept carefully aloof 
from heresies, his works for a long time enjoyed great popu- 
larity and authority in the chureh. His writings are partly 
apologetic, and oftin mere repetitions of the arguments of 
Tertullian, and partly exhortations to the Christians. His 
eighty-one epistles throw much light upon the history of this 
time. The same is the case with his minutes of the synod 
held at Carthage, in a.d. 256 : De htereticu bapHxandis-f 
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'2. NovatianuB, a presbyter of Rome, wlio lived about the 
same time as Cj^rian, likewise wrote a great many treatises, 
some of which, however, were mere abridgments of Tertullian. 
Extant are his books Se TriniUUe and De Ctbis Judmorum 
Eputola, both of which ai-e often i>rinted together with the 
works of Tertullian and Cyprian.* 

176. Writei's of vei-sos, for they scarcely deserve the name 
of poets, are not nncommon at this time; some of them 
are most scmpulous in the correctness of their metres, while 
others set all the rulea of metre and prosody at defiance. 
The following are the heat known among them ;— 

1. Aljius Aviius, who wrote, apparently, a history of Kome 
in iambic dimeti-es, and in several books, some lines of which 
are still extant (see Meyer, Antlidlogia Lai. I., p. 45). 
3. Marianus, who wi-ote Lupercalia in the same metre. 
3. Septimius Serenus, a lyric poet, who wrote a poem called 
OiMScda ruralia, in several books, of which we still ixisses.i 
the beginning, as well as fragments from another poem, Ciilled 
Falisca,, after an estate in the Tfaliscaii teriitoiy, ilis ver- 
eiScation is elegaut and his style gracefulf 

3. Q. Serenus Sanvmonicus, the author of a didactic poem, 
De medicina prceeepla, in 1115 hexameter lines, which ia 
still extant, but somewhat mutilated at the end. It describes 
the remedies for several diseases, and is hased upon the 
works of Pliny, Discorides, and othei-s. Whether the author 
of this poem is the celebrated physician of the same name, 
who lived in the time of Severiis and Caracalla, and was put 
to death by the latter, or his son, who taiight the younger 
Gordian, is uncertain, though it is more likely to be the pro- 
duction of the latter, for the author of the poem betrays 
veiy little special knowledge, but all the more superstition. 
The language is borrowed partly from Vergil and partly 
from Lucretius; but the poem seems to have been written 
as a playful amusement by one to whom verse-making was 
easy, i-ather than as a serious work by a real physician. J 

* Separate eilitious by E. Welchman: Osford, 1724; and by Jack- 
eon: London, 172S. 

+ The extant fragments of these poems ace collected in Werns- 
dorfs Pod<e Lat. Minorcs, II., p. 279, foil. 

J It is printed in several eolleotiona o{ medical writers, and in 
Eui'inanu'a Poila: Lai. Min., II., p. 185, foil. 
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i. M, Antonivs Gordvmua (emperor from a.d. 239 to 244) 
composed an epic poem in imitation of Vei'gil's jEneid, 
called Antoninias, in thirty books, in which he describeil tlae 
public and private life of the Antonines, whose praise he 
also wrote in prose. No remains of these works now exist. 

5. CommodianuB, a Christian poet who flourished during 
the first half of the third century, was a native of Gaaa, in 
Syria. He had been a pagan, and after his conversion he 
wrote verses ful! of Christian zeal against the pagans. We 
have by him two poems in hexameters, in which every rule 
of prosody and metre is violated ; the lines are constructed 
only by the ear, and according to the vulgar mode of pronun- 
ciation. One of them is entitled Inslructiones, composed 
about A.D. 238, and, in addition to its metrical ifregularities, 
is adorned with acrostics. The second poem, written about 
ten years later, and called Carmen apologeticum advereua 
Jud<ms et gentes, is not quite as faulty and irregular as the 
earlier production.* 

177. In the reign of Carus and his sons (a.d. 282-284) 
we meet, with the poet M. Am-elius Olympms Nemesianug, of 
Carth^e, who wrote a didactic poem on hunting (Oynegetica), 
of which the first 425 lines, in hexameter, are still extant. 
Fi'om internal evidence it is clear that the poem was written 
in Africa, and after the death of Carus. The fragment con- 
tains many reminiscences of earlier poets, especially of Vergil, 
The language is rich and skilfully handled. There further 
exist, under the name of Nemesianus, four eclogues, which 
in reality are only imsuccessful imitetions of four eclogues of 
Calpurnius, A fragment of a poem. Be aucupio, which like- 
wise bears the name of Nemesianus, is probably the produc- 
tion of much more recent 'times, f 

178. Maximus, the biographer of emperors (p. 195), appears 
to have had a large number of followers, whose names we 
meet with in the Scriptorea Hislorim Auffustcs; but beyond 
the works of this collection nothing has come down to iis. 
The Historia Augusta has been transmitted to us as a collec- 

* Both poema are printed in (Ehler's edition of Minuoiua Felix, 
and in J. B. Pitra, Specikgium Solesmenae : Paria, 1852, 1., p, 21, foil, 

t The genuine remains of NemesiannH are collected in WemsdorFa 
Poet Lai. Min., t, p. 90, foil. 
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tioii of the hiographiea of six difForent writei-s. The first 
tliree SGcm to have ivritten tlieii' lives under Diocletian, 
and the three othei-s at a latev time, tmdei' Constantiua 
Chlonts or imdei- Conattmtine. These six writers, of whose 
lives scarcely anything is known, ai'e — 

1. j^lms Spm-tianus, to whom are assigned the lives of 
Hadrian, .iElins Verus, Didius Juiianns, Septimius Sevenis, 
Pescennius Niger, Canwwilla, and Geta. 

2. Vulcathia GaUieanus, to whom. the life of Avidius Cas- 
siuB is ascribed. 

3. TrehelUvs PoUio, whose name stands at the head of the 
lives of Valerian, of the two Gallieni, of what he absurdly 
calls the thirty tyrants, and of Claudius. 

4. Flavivs Vopiscus, a Syracusan, who wrote the lives of 
Aurelian, Tacitus, Florianus, Probus, Fii-mvis, Satuminus, 
ProcuUis, Bonosus, Cams, Nuraerianus, and Carinus, This 
biographer is distinguished for his love of truth, and for the 
manner in which he has arranged bis materials. 

5. Mlius Lompridiua, the author of the lives of Corn- 
modus, Diadumenus, Elagabalus, and Alexander Sevems; and 

G. Julius Capitolinus, to whom are assigned the lives of 
Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, L. Verus, Pertinax, Albinus, 
Macrinus, the two Maximini, the Gordiani, and Maximus 
and Balbinus. 

We know nothing about the time when this collection of 
imperial biographies was made, but it may, as soiao have 
supposed, have been put together by some scholar at Con- 
stantinople; nor is it certain whether the lives ascribed to 
one author may not belong to another. What is common 
to them all is the absence of historical talent and judg- 
ment ; they are, however, desirous to tell the truth wheixj 
they are not led away by the desii-e to flatter, as is the case 
witii Trebelfius Pollio. Upon their style and language they 
bestow very little care ; but we ought, nevertheless, to be 
grateful for their preservation, as on many matters they are 
our sole historical authorities,* 

179. Among the rhetoricians and gi'ammariana of the latter 

* A good edition of the U'mloria Aii'jmla is that of H. Jordan and 
F. Eissenliarilt; Berlin, 188i, 2 vols.; also H. Peter's edition: Leip- 
zig, 18C5, 2 vols. 
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half of the thii-d century the following desci-ve to be mon- 
tioned : — 

1. Aquila Romanus, by whom we have a brief and super- 
ficial sketch, Dejignris sententiarum et elocutumum,, dedicated 
to an unknown person, to whom the author promises a better 
and more complete work aa soon as he has the time for it. 
His language is harsh, careless, and often offends agaiust the 
rulea of correct Latin.* 

3. Juba, a grammarian of Mauretania, who composed a 
work on metres, consisting of at least eight books, in which 
he followed Heliodorus and Cassius Bassus.t 

3. Mariua Plotiua Saceidos, who must have lived after 
Juba, because he quotes him, also wrote on metre; but in his 
extant work, entitled Ars Gram/matica, in three books, the 
third only treats of metres.J 

4. C. Julius Solinufl, a grammarian who lived aboiit the 
same time as Sacerdos, is the author of a work called origin- 
ally Collectanea MemorabiUum, which is in reality a treatise on 
geography, in fifty-six chapters, based on the geographical por- 
tion of Pliny's Natural History, and in whidi some historical 
remarks are interspersed ; but what the compiler has added 
of his own is of little value. His style is rhetorical and 
affected ; but it appears nevertheless to have been very popu- 
lar, and an edition of it made in the sixth century bears the 
title Polyhistor, under which it still exist8.|| 

5. Nonius Ifercellus, probably an African, who lived about 
the end of the third century, compiled a work called Cimipenr 
diosa docVrina per litferas, which is a kind of dictionary in 
nineteen sections, each treating of a separate subject. The 
work is put together without any system or order, and the 
author haa made great vise of GelUwa without mentioning 
his name ; throughout he displays an almost incredible 
degree of ignorance or carelessness, thus, e.g., in one passage 

* The work is prmted in Rnhnken's edition of Kutilius Lupus, 
and in C. Halm's Bhetoren Laliiii Minores: Leipzig, 1863. 

f What remains ot the work has been collected by Ten Brink; 
Utrecht, 1S54. 

X See GaMorA'e Siriptarte Eei MtirkfB,-^.1^,icXi., and Putschiua' 
ffmm. Lot., p. 2623. 

II The best edition of Solinna is that of Th, Mommaen: Berlin, 
18G4. 
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lie Ri>eaks of M. Tnlliua and Cicero as two different persons ; 
but, notwithstanding all tliia, the work is of considerable 
importance to ns, on account of the many qnotations from 
earlier works wiiich are lost.* 

6. Terentianus, a native of Mauretania, who prohahly lived 
towards the end of the third century, composed in his 
later yeara a brief treatise, Be liUeris, sylUiUs, pedihits, et 
metns, in verse, and addressed it to his son, Bassinus, and his 
soa-in-law, Novatus. It consists of four parts or chapters, 
the last of which has come down to ua ia an unfinished state. 
As to the materials of the work, Terentianus seems to be 
much indebted to hia predecessors, Cfesius Bassus and Juba ; 
but the skill with which he manages the various metrical 
forms is truly astonishing.! 

180. Ainobins, a distinguished rhetorician of the time of 
Diocletian, was born about a.d. 295 at Sicca, in Numidia. 
He had already acquired, great reputation in his profession 
when he became a convert to Christianity ; and to justify 
this step he wrote the celebmted work, Adversiis nationes (or 
gentea), in seven books. Othei-wise nothing is known about 
him, except that Laetantius was one of his pupils, which 
eeeais to have been at the time when both were still pagans. 
The work is mainly apologetic, and polemical against the 
believers in polytheism. The author does not show any 
deep insight into the spirit of Christianity, and seems to 
have written hia work at the time when the impression made 
upon his mind by Diocletian's persecution of the Christians 
was still fresh, that is about a,d. SO* or 305. The style of 
the work is thorooghly rhetorical, and there is a constant 
striving after effect and sensation. The language is bard, 
and fill! of the peculiarities of the African school. The 
minuteness with which he enters into the life of the pagans 
brings to light many things which, but for liis work, would 
be unknown to «a, { 

' Tlio best editiott is that of F. D. Gerlaeli, and C. L. Rotlir Baslo, 
1S42. 

+ The best edition is that of C. Lachmann! Berlin, 1836, See also 
UaX^oiXs Heplwsstlon, I., p. 215, foil. 

% The work of Aniobiua is printed in some ot the collentions of 
the Fathers; but tliere are also good separate editiona by J. C. 
Orelli: Leipzig, ISIG; and G, F. Hildebrand : Halle, 1844. 
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181. Lactantius Firmianiis, probably a native of Italy, 
was insti-ucted in rhetoric by AmobiuB. Having gained 
Bome reputation as a rhetorician he was invited to go to 
Kicomedia, where the Emperor Diocletian wag then residing j 
but what he earned there as a teacher of Latin and rhetoric 
■was ao little that he waa often in want of the barest neces- 
saries of life. In his later yeare he became a convert to 
Christianity, and about a.d. 313 we meet him again in Gau! 
as instructor of Crispus, the son of Constantine. He seems 
to have died in the same country at an advanced age, 

Lactantius is distinguished above all other Christian 
■writers in Latin for the purity and smoothness of his style, 
which is formed after the best models of the classical age, 
especially after Cicero, and with such success that he has, 
not unjustly, been called the Christian Cicero. He must 
have been a man of a kindly and grateful disposition ; for 
even after his conversion he showed the same attachment to 
those to whom he o'wed his mental culture as before ; and 
he speaks with respect of the great pagan writers of former 
times. This was perhaps the reason why his orthodoxy was 
not above suspicion. His works were jiartly rhetorical, 
partly poetical, but principally theological. No work of the 
first class has come down to us ; but a poetical production, 
called Pkuenix, probably written before his conversion, is 
still extant. It contains a description of the wonderful bird 
phosnix, and the various stories connected with it, in 170 
elegiac lines.* His theological works are — ■ 

1. iTistUutionum Divinarum libri VII., containing a clear 
apologetic exposition of the Christian doctrines. Christianity 
is to him the " sumraa sapientia et justitia." An abridgment 
of the same work, probably made by the author himself, 
lili;evjise exists. 

2. De Opifido Dei, is a popular anthropology from a 
Christian point of view, in which he describes the mental as 
well as the physical constitution of man. 

3. De Ira Dei, a similar treatise on the attribute of anger, 
which he considers a necrasary part of the di'vine character. 

4. De Mortibus Persecutorum This work is of a more 

passionate character than the others; it asserts that God, 

" It ia printed ia Wemsdorf's Poette Lot. Min, III., p, 298, foil. 
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although permitting the cruelties against Christians, will yet 
ill the end visit the perseeutoi-g with condign punishment,* 

182. It is very curious that, just before the official estab- 
lishment of Christianity as the religion of the empire, there 
ain>eiii-eil a number of poems, like the P/tmnix of Lactantius, 
which, with a remarkably frank naivete, deal with ancient 
pagan myths, and that, too, in forms which are generally 
correct. Among these productions, all of which seem to 
belong to tlie time of Constantius Chonia, and Conatantine, 
we i-eckon ; — 

1 . A small epic poem, by Eeposianus, on the " Union of 
Mars and Venus," in 182 hexameter lines, printed in Meyer's 
Ant/iol. Lai., p. 197. 

2. Votum Fo7-lui-ue, in twenty-three hexameter lines, in 
which the anthor dedicates the image of his father t« Foiiiuna 
(Meyer, I.e., p. 216). 

3. DisticLs and epigrams, by a poet Pentadius, on Hector, 
Narcissus, Acis, and other mythical personages (Meyer, I.e., 
p. 90). 

4. A letter of Dido to ^neas, before her suicide, in 150 
hexameter lines, by an unknown aiithor (Wernsdorf, PoeUa 
ZaL3fin.IV.,p. 439). 

5. A speech of Achilles on hearing the trumpet of Diomedc, 
in eighty-nine hexameter lines (Meyer, Lc, p. 228). 

183. Rhetoric and declamatory oi'atory had long been 
cultivated in all parts of the empire; but, at the time at 
which we have now arrived, it flourished nowhere so much 
as in Ga\il, where every lai'ge town had its own rhetorical 
school, and where the lively temperament of the people 
naturaUy inclined them to such oiTitorical exhibitions. In 
fluency and correctness of style the Gallic school far sur- 
passed that of Africa, though in originality of thought it 
was inferior. Owing to the natural disposition of the Gauls 
themselves, and the despotic court ceremonial introduced by 
Diocletian, Gallic oratory displayed itself chiefly in pane- 
gyrics on the reigning sovereigns, resembling the famous 
panegyric of the younger Pliny, but imitating in style the 

* The works o£ Lnctantius are generally printeil in tho collec- 
tions of the Latin Fathers; tlie beet is that of 0. F. Fritsche, in 
(Setsdorf, Bibltotheca Patriim, Vol. X, 
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epeeches of Cicero, We still possess a collection of six pane- 
gyrics whicli belong to tbia and a somewhat later period. 

The two most ancient of these laudations, delivered by 
unknown speakers at the court of Treves, are in praise of 
Diocletian and his colleagues, and belong to the years 289 
and 291. The first was delivered on the 21at of April, 
the birthday of Rome; the second on the birthday of Maxi- 
mian; in it the speaker dwells most on the emperor's " pietaa" 
and "felicitas." 

The four other panegyrics ai-e the productions of the 
rhetorician Evmenius of Augustodunum (Autun), who lived 
about A,D, 300, and aims at the roimdness and fulness of 
Cicero's style. His laudations belong to the years 296, 297, 
310, and 311. In the first, which was delivered before the 
priesea of the province, the orator prays for the restoration of 
the schools in his native city; in the last the orator thanks 
the emperor in the name of the city for the remission of 
taxes and other acts of kindness. The two intermediate 
panegyrics are laudations of Constantius Ohlorus and his 
son, the Emperor Constantino.* 



D, Latin Litekatube during the Fourth CEsruitY 

AFTER Christ. 

(Pbom the Death of Diocletian, a.b. 305, to thk Pebmabbbt 

Division of tee Ejipibb, a.d. 395}. 

184. The two great events in Roman history during this 
period are the establishment of Christianity as the religion 
of the empire, and the raising of Byzantium, under the name 
of Constantinople, to the rank of the capital of the eastern 
part of the empire. Rome preserved her ancient institutions 
longer than it would have been possible if her connection 
with the East had not thus been dissolved ; and Paganism and 
Christianity, down to the end of the fourth century, existed 
at Rome side by side, and on terms of equality with each other. 
Those who still adhered to their ancient belief clung to it 
with great tenacity, and endeavoured to show that the new 

• These panegyrica have been well edited hy J. H. Amtxen: 
Utrecht, 1790-1795, in 2 vols., which were reprinted by Valpy: 
London, 183S. i- 
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doctrines were virtually contained in their old religion; hnt 
it had lost its told on the popular mind ; the decay which 
had commenced long before went on irresistibly, and Chris- 
tianity gained the victory; but this very victory brought to 
light dissensions and divisions among the Christians them- 
selves, which led to j>ettiecutions of one sect by another. The 
intellectual life of me time, however, showed great vigour 
in these fends, and Christianity during this century produced 
its gi-eateat and ablest champions; but we still look in vain 
for originality in the literary productions, for all are based 
njion the works of earlier times, either commenting upon 
them or epitomising them. Ehetoi-ic still continued to be 
cultivated very generally, but produced nothing really great; 
grammarians follow in the footsteps of their predecessors 
from whom they copy and plagiarise; history ia written only 
in epitomes and abridgments of earlier works; poetry de- 
lights in artificial trifles and devices, and the Christian poets, 
finding it difficult to unite the ancient forms with their new 
ideas, gradually fell into the tone of the popular language, 
and it is then that we meet with the firat attempts at 
rhyming. 

185. The Emperor Consiantine himself (from a.d. 306 to 
337) was not without literary taste, and wrote in Latin 
memoirs of his o^vn life, of which a few fi-agments still exist; 
but he patronised learning and literature only for hie own 
dynastic and ambitious purposes, and gladly listened to the 
panegyrics of rhetoricians who extolled his virtues and ex- 
ploits. Two of such panegyrics, by Eumemus, have already 
becii noticed; but some others also are still extant, one which 
was delivered by an anonymous rhetorician, in a.d. 313, and 
another by ^aearius, in a.d, 321. G, Julius Victor occurs 
as a writflr on rhetoric in the time of Constantino, and his 
Ara lihetorica is still extant, and printed in G. Halm's B/ielores 
Lut. Hfinores, p. 371, foil. 

186- During the first half of the fourth century we meet 
with two Christian poets. 

1. Publilius Porpkyriua Optatianus, who, in a.d, 328, sent 
to Constantine a volume of laudatory poems, and thereby 
obtained his recal from esiie. Tiicse poems are still extant, 
as is also the empei-or's acknowledgment, and the letter in 
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■which Optatianua thanked him. These poems, twenty-six 
in number, are i-emarkable only for their fanciful tricks and 
devices; they consist mostly of from twenty to forty hexa- 
meter lines, each contaming an equal number of letters, and 
the poems are made to form a square, a syiinx, or an ovgan.* 

2. C. Vettius Aquilius Juvencus, a Spanish presbyter, who 
translated the four gospels into Latin hexameter verae; and 
composed some other poems on the sacraments in the Bama 
metre. He also appears to have translated, if not the whole, 
at least many parts of the Old Testament in the same manner. 
In his phraseology he imitates Vergil, but takes great liberties 
with the prosody. A complete edition of his remains, many 
of which have only been discovered quite recently, does not 
yet exist. 

187. The last jurists whose works are quoted in the Digesta 
of Justinian belong to the reign of Constantine ; but they, 
like other writers, were generally occupied with making collec- 
tions or epitomes of works of their predecessors. They are : — 

1. Aurdivji Areadiua Charmtts, who wrote monographs, Da 
Officio Praifecii Pratorio, De Muneribus Civililnn, and Be 
Testibua, 

3, Hermogenianus, who wrote Bpitoince Juris, that is, a 
collection of imperial constitutions, in three parts, extending 
fromA.D. 291 to 365. This collection was known at the time 
by the name of Codex Hermogenianus, but nothing now 
remains of it, except what is quoted in the Codex of Justinian. 

To the same time also belongs a work now known under 
the name of Fragmenta, Yaiiaana, a collection of legal 
authorities similar to that afterwards made by the order of 
Justinian. It contoined imperial constitutions and extracts 
from the works of earlier jurists, and seems to have been 
drawn np for private use, as it is nowhere inferred to. Wo 
now possess only a small portion of it, which was discovered, 
in 1821, by A. Mai, in a palimpseat, in the Vatican, library, 
whence the name.f 

188. Tlie sphere of grammatical studies had become more 

• They are printed in Wemsdorf, PoelcB Lot. Mm, II., p. 3G5, 
foil.; see also Meyer, AntlioL Lot, p. 94, foil. 

t It has since been pnblbhed several times, most recently in 
Husohke's JarispnuieiiliK AnlejtteliniancB qace eiiperstini, p. 691, loll. 
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and more narrowed to tlie mere woiits of the schoolroom; 
historical investigation aiid even the collecting of leai'ned 
materials were neglected, Coininvmus, who is called a most 
eloquent grammarian, seems to hare written a, grammar of 
this humble kind, which itself is one of the principal autho- 
rities referred to by Charisiua. Albinus wrote on metres in 
hexameter verse, in the manner of Terentianus; two hexa- 
meter Unea only are extant of the work. Asmonius, a. pei-son 
who, to judge from his name, was perhaps of Syrian origin, 
likewise wrote on metres; and Euanthiiis, who is called a most 
emdite grammarian, wrote a commentary on Terence, and 
died at Constantinople, a.d. 361. 

189. PinuicUB MateiUUS, who lived in the reign of 
Constantine, is the author of a very remarkable work, called 
Mafheseos libri, in eight books. Materniis, a native of Sicily, 
was originally a pleader in law courts, but Laving become 
disgusted with his profession, he turned his attention to the 
study of astrology. The work he afterwards wrote on that 
subject is dedicated to the proconsul Mavortius Jnlianus, 
and was not completed till a.d. 3-54. It contains a complete 
system of astrology, in accordance with the mystic views of 
the Neo-Platoniata. Maternus, under the influence of super- 
stition, is thoroughly in eai-nest in his work; he tries to give 
to his science an ethical basis, and propounds his doctrines 
with a kind of priestly solemnity. He is evidently a pagan, 
although he sometimes speaks as if he were a believer iu one 
God.* 

About the same time that Pirmicus Maternus wrote his 
book on astrology, a Christian of the same name composed 
a work, De Errore Profamarum Mdigwaum, addiessed to 
Constantine's sons, Constantius and Constaus, i\hom he 
passionately exhorts to destroy paganism The character of 
this work is so different fi-om that of the astrologei, md the 
sentiments they contain ai-e so diametncally opposed, that 
the two works cannot possibly be regarded as the pioductions 
of the same man; but it is possible that they may have been 
members of the same family. The tone of the Christian work 
is that conim.on to all the Christian apologetic writers, but 

* The latest edition o( tliia work is that ol N. Priickner: Ba;cl, 
1533 and 15J1. 
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lie enters more I 
tl]an his predec 
quently to passages of the Bible, espeoiaUy of tbe Old 
Testament; he quotes these passages in a Latin translation, 
which seems to have been made in Afiica, in the course ol 
the second centiuy after Christ. The style is very rhetorical 
and pathetic, and full of exclamations. Some leaves of the 
■work are ■wanting.* 

190. Tbo prevailing philosophy of this period is that of 
the Neo-Platonists, ■which had its chief seat at Athens, but 
had its representatives also at Eome, such as the astrologer 
Matemua. Its professors regarded Heo-Platonism as the 
best means to counteract Christianity. The Romans gener- 
ally were too sober-minded to embrace such fanciful views, 
and remaioed in philosophy eclectics as they had been ever 
since the days of Cicero. Besides Maternus, the only Neo- 
Platonjo philosopher we know of at Eome was C. Marius 
Vietorimis, who lived abont the middle of the fonrth century. 
He was a native of Africa, and a distinguished rhetorician 
and grammarian, taught at Kome, and at a very advanced 
age became a Christian. He seems to have been a man of 
high mental culture, and in his earlier years wrote on rhetoric, 
philosophy, and metres; but after his eonversioa he com- 
posed commentaries on the epistles of St. Paul, and other 
works in defence of the orthodox faith against the Ariaos and 
Manichfeans. Under bis name we still possess 

1 . Ars Grammalica, De OrtJiographia el de Metrica Ratione. 
—In the part treating of metres he follows the Greek 
Hephtestion, Varro, and Csesius Bassus.f 

2. There are three trivial treatises which have come down 
to us under bis name, and are in a very corrupt state, ■viz., 
De re Gratnmatica, De Carmine Heroico, and De Rations 
metrorum (printed in Putschius' Gram. Lat, p. 1937, foil,). 
They seem to be the productions of three different writers, 
and to have been assigned to Marius Vietorimis without 
sufjcient reason. 

* The best edition ot this work is that of C Bursian: Leipzig, 
1856; it is also printed in C. Hahn'a edition ot MinuciuB Feiii. 

■f- The best edition of this treatiee is that in GaMord'a " ' 
pei Metrka Latini. 
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3. A veiy diffuse and almost i 
Cicero's Rheiorica; it may be the wt 
certainly not of the one we ai-e liere speaking of. (It is 
printed in Oreili's edition of Cicero, Vol. V., p. 1, foil.) 

His theological writings are to some extent lost, but we 
still possess hia work, Be Trinilale Cmitra AHiun libi'l IV. 
Some other woi-ka also bear his name, such as De Ctmisratione 
Verbi Divini Opusculum, Gontra (kco Principia Maniclueorum 
et de Vera Game Chrisit, but whether they ate really his we 
cannot determine. (They are printed in the collections of 
the Fathera.) There are, lastly, some Christian poems which 
bear his name, but their authorship is equally uncertain. 
(They are pnnted in G. Fabricius, Poeta Christani, and ia 
A. Rivinus, Smietce Eeliquim Victorinorum,: Gotha, 1652.) 

191. .ailius Donatus. — Of hia life nothing ia known be- 
yond the fact that Hieronymus was one of his pupils; he 
was a learned rhetorician and grammarian, and lived about 
the middle of the fourth century. He is tlie author of: — 

1. Ara Grammatwa, which has come down to us in two 
forms, a shorter one (Ars Minor), which treats only of the 
parts of speech, and a larger one, in three books, both of 
which are printed in Putschius and Keil's collections ot 
Latin grammarians. In later times the grammar of Donatus 
appears to have been very popular, although in some I'cspects 
it is inferior to those of Charisiua and Diomedes, for it was 
repeatedly commented upon and epitomised, as e.g., by 
Servius, Pompeiiia, and Julianus. 

2. A valuable commentary on Terence's comedies; unfortu- 
nately that on the Ihautonthnorumenos is now lost. These 
commentaries, however, are not preserved in their original 
form, they appear i-atJier to be a compilation fivani three 
different commentaries, the best pai't of which, is no doubt 
the production of Donatus, 

3. A commentary on Vergil, which is lost. 

192. To the same period seems to belong Palladiua Ruti- 
lius Taurus .^miliaauB, who is known to us only as the 
author of a work, De Me Eusiica, in fourteen hooka, in which, 
without any pi-etension to style, he briefly repeats the teach- 
ings of his predecessors and of his own experience. Tlie first 
book contains a, general inti-odiietion, the next twelve are a 
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kind of agricultural calendar, giving rules for every month 
of the year, and the fourteenth book, dedicated to one Pasi- 
philns, is com]>osed in elegiacs. The work is printed in. J, 
M. Gesner'a collection of the Scriplores Bei Buslicce. 

193. To this century also belong the different Itineraries, 
■which have come do^vn to ua, and are collected in Wesseling'a 
Vetera Jtomanorum liineraria: Amsterdam, 1735, They 

1. Two Itineraria Antonini, giving the routes by land 
acd by sea through the provinces of the empire. The first 
foundation seems to have been laid in the time of Caracalla, 
but additions were constantly made, until they assumed the 
form in which we now have them, and which was probably 
published in the time of Diocletian. 

2. Itineranum Burdigaleme or Hi&ivgolyniitanwm, which 
belongs to A.d. 333, and describes the route from Burdigala 
(Bordeaux), to Jerusalem; it was apparently drawn xip for 
pilgrims to Jerusalem. 

3. Itiiierarium Alexcmdri. — In a,d. 340, when Constantius 
■was preparing his campaign against Persia, some one drew 
up the route taken by Alexander the Great in his eastern 
expedition for the guidance of the emperor. It is mainly 
based upon the account given by Arrian in his Anabasis; 
but the last part is lost. 

There are also two topographical works belonging to this 
period, viz., two lists of the Regiones urbis Monue, into which 
Augustus had divided the city. One of these probably be- 
longs to A.D, 331, and the other to a.d. 357. The former 
generally bears the title of Notitia Regionum, the latter that 
of Curiosunt. Both have come down to us in a greatly inter- 
polated condition, and have been assigned, without any 
ostensible reason, to two different authors, P. Victor and 
Sex. Eufus, 

Lastly, we have to notice a work of the very greatest 
historical importance, ■viz., a description of the city of Rome, 
with historical and antiquarian notes, forming a sort of 
chronicle from the earliest times down to about the middle 
of the fourth century. Parts of this work were known before, 
but valuable additions have recently been made from manu- 
scripts found at Vienna and Brussda, and the whole, as far 
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as it is now known, Ikis been edited hv Tb. Moiiimsen, in 
1850. 

194. History continxied to bo written in the fonii of short 
hiogi'aphiea, or such brief epitomes as satisfied men in an age 
that had neither time nor inclination to read tlie great works 
of former times, which, in consequence, were moi-e and moi'o 
dispensed with and forgotten. Historical writers of this 

1 . Sex. Aurelius Victor, wlio wrote brief biographies of 
tlie emperors (CwstM'es), from Angustus to Oonatantius. At 
a later period a sort of biographical history of the wpublie, 
from the earliest times to the reign of Aiiguatua, was added, 
under the title of De uim Uhtstrihus. In order to make 
the -work still more complete, somebody added at the begin- 
ning twenty-three chapters, entitled Orlgo popidi liomani, 
which, however, are of no historical value whatever. The part 
De Ccesm-ibus, brief as it is, was again epitomised by some 
later writer, and continued to the death of Theodosius. All 
these writings are stiU extant. Aiireliua Victor himself, in 
bis Vaawes, evidently availed himself of the best autho- 
rities; and his biogi'aphies become more minute as he 
appi-oaehes his own time. That he was a pagan is clear fiflin 
tlie fact that he attaches much impoi-tance to prodigies. The 
]>ai't Be viris iUusPribus does not limit itself to Roman 
histoiy, but includes Pyrrhus, Hannibal, and even Cleopatra; 
it is mainly based on Cornelius Nepos, Floras, and Suetonius, 
and is composed in plain and simple language. In the epi- 
tome of the Uvea of the emperors some additions are made 
from other sources than Aurelius Victor, and the style is 
very poor. The Origo populi M&amni is a misei-able pre- 
tentious production of some sciolist of the fifth century.* 

2. EutropiuB, a contemporary of the Emperor Valens {a.d, 
301-378), compiled a brief history of Bome, from tlie earliest 
times to a.d, 36i,«nder the iitl^ Br eviariwmHiatoriai Roiiumix, 
dedicated to the Emperor Valens. This littlework is composed 
with great judgment and impartiality, and written in very 
simjJe language; in consequence of which it soon became a 
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popular scliool-book, and was even tiunslated into Grwb. 
A considerable portion of this translation, which is not free 
from misunderstandings, still exists, and is printed in some 
of the earlier editions of Eutropius.* 

3. Rufas Festns composed a similar epitome of Roman 
histoiy, which is still extant, and is likewise dedicated to 
the Emperor Valena. It* title is Breviarium rerum geslarum 
populi Itomani; but it is much poorer than the work of 
Eutropius, together with which it is often printed.t 

4. Juliufl Obaeqneaa, probably belonging to the latter half 
of the fourth century, is known to ua only as the author of 
a collection of prodigies (Be Frodigiis), recoi-ded in Livy, 
from the year B.C. 249 to 12. These extracts, however, do 
not seem to have been taken from the original work, but 
fi-om some epitome of Livy. The author is of course a 
pagan, attaching much importance to prodigies. It is often 
printed together with the work of Valerius Maximus.^ 

198. Ehetoric continued io flourish, especially in Gaul, Mid 
we know the names of seveial eminent orators or rhetoricians, 
but the only speech of the time that has come down to us is 
one delivered on the 1st of January, A-d, 362, by Claudius 
Mamertimts, who therein thanks the Emperor Julian for 
having raised him to the consulshij). The speech is interest- 
ing, because the author gives us a pretty correct description 
of the character of Julian, both as a man and as a ruler. It 
is printed in the collections of the panegyrists. 

The Emperor Julian himself was distinguished as an 
orator and an author; but all his works are written in Greek, 
and cannot be discussed here. 

196. The two best known grammarians of this period are 
Charisius and Diomedes, who, although they wrote indepen- 
dently of each other, yet pi-esent such striking resemblances 
as might lead to the belief that they had copied each other; 
but a closer examination shows that they both copied the 
same authorities. 

1. Plaviua Bosipater CharisiuB, probably a native of 

* The bast edition of Eutropius is that of Jr. Eisaenhardt: Berlin, 
1869. 
t A good eepjirate edition is that of K. Mecenate: Rome, 1829. 
? There ia a good separate edition of it by 0. Jahn: Leipzig, 1853. 
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Africa, lived as a teacker at Rome, and wrote aa Are granv- 
matica, in five books, for the use of his sou. The gi-eater part 
of it is stiU extant, and fivm it we see that he made exten- 
sive iisB of the woi'ks of Julius Eoinanus, fominianns, and 
Palfemon, and often copies tliem verbatim. Wliei-e his 
authorities disagree lie rarely ventures to express his own 
opinion. The chief value, therefore, of his grammai- consists 
in those pai'ts which are hon'owed from earlier grammariana 
■whose works are lost. What remains of ChaiTsiiis' grammar 
is printed in Putsehius and in H. Keil's Gi-am. Lot., Vol. L 
Extracts from the work were made in the seventh or eighth 
century, which likewise still exist, and by means of which 
some of the ga[>s in the original may be filled op. They are 
also contained in the collection of Keil. 

2. Diomedes' work is likewise called Ars grammalica, in 
thi'ee books, and is dedicated to one Athanasius. Diomed^ 
followed other authorities besides those which Charisius used, 
e.g., Valerius Probiis and Terentianus, Otherwise he stands 
very much on a line with Charisius, the chief interest con- 
sisting in what he, often veiy cai-elessly, copied from others 
(see Keil, I.e.). 

197. After a long interval we at last, during the latter 
half of the fourth century, meet with a poet of decided talent, 
EuflttS Peatus Avienus; he was proconsul of Africa in 
A,D, 366, and of Achaia in a.d. 372. His native place was 
Volsinii, ill Etrui-ia; but, when not abroad, he seems to have 
lived at Eome, where he became the father of a numerous 
family. He evidently aimed at, and was capable of great 
things ; but the influence of the times was too powerful, and 
he had to yield to it. His poems are chiefly of a didactic 
character; but he always relieves the diynesa of his subjects 
by flashes of real genius. His works are — 

1. A translation of Aratus* I'/uanomena, in hexameters, in 
which he tries to surpass bis predecessors, partly by greater 
fidelity to his original, and partly by the insertion of interest- 
ing passages from other philosophers and astronomers. The 
work is printed in the collection of Aratea. 

2. Ortis teiTte, or Descriptio orhis t&rne, in 149i hexa- 
meters, in imitation of the Greek iKpi^yijoic of Dionysius, 
whom, however, he does not name. He has made some 
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learned additions, and Burpasses the oiiginal by the liveli- 
ness of his descriptions. It is printed in Wernsdorf'a 
Poet. Lat. Min. V., p. 627, foil. 

3. Ora Maritima, in iambic trimetera, of which only a 
fragment of 703 lines is now extant. In it he describes the 
coast of the Mediterranean, from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
Massilia, Even this fragment is disfigured by gaps and many 
corrupt readings. In the complete work Avienns had 
described the coasts of the Mediterranean, the Euxine, and 
the Caspian. The poem was dedicated to one Pi-obus, and 
many authorities are referred to in it. The style is fluent, 
but the language is not free from archaisms and strange 
innovations. It is printed in Wemsdorf, V., p. 1165, foU. 

4. Avienns is said to have transcribed the whole of Livy 
and Vergii in iambics ; bnt not a trace of this atupendovts 
work now exists. 

5. A number of small original poems in hexameters, among 
which there is one addressed to Flavianus Myrmecius, a 
playful composition, in which he asks his friend to send him 
some pomegranates (printed in H. Meyer's Anthol. Lat, 
p. 108). 

198. Another poet of considerable merit, who flourished 
about the same time, is D. Magnus AuBoniuB. He was the 
eldest son of an eminent physician at Burdigala (Boi-deaux); 
he must have been bom soon after the beginning of the 
fourth century, and lived until about a.d. 390. At the age 
of thirty he established himself as a teacher of grammar in 
Lis native city ; hut afterwards devoted himaeK more to 
rhetoric About a.d. 365 the Emperor Valentinian invited 
hira to become the instructor of his son Gratian, whom he 
afterwards accompanied on his expedition into Gei-many. 
Valentinian further raised him to the rank of a comes (count), 
and made him quiestor sacri palatii; Gratian further con- 
ferred upon him other honours, and, vx a.d. 378, gave him the 
prcefectura Galliarum, to which, in the year following, the 
honour of the consulship was added. At this time he was 
i-esiding at Treves, where he delivered an oration thanking 
the emperor for the distinction conferred upon him. This 
speech, which is still extant, is full of the usual rhetorical 
^tteries towards Gratian, who was then staying at Sirmium. 
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Aiisoiiiiia also enjoyed the esteem of the Emperor Theodosius ; 
but ]iig political career seems to have come to an end with 
the death of Gratian (a.d. 383), after which lie retiinied 
to Biirdigala, and devoted himself with great zeal to the 
cultivation of literature. Ausonius was a coiivei-t to Chris- 
tianity; but whether he took this step at the time when he 
was summoned to the com-t as tutor to Gratian, or earlier, ia 
nnknown. But at all eventa Christianity does not appear 
to have taken deep root in him, for he is evidently more at 
home ill the ancient Eomaji classics than in the Bible, and 
had not got rid of many of his pagan ideas. Some of his 
many writings are lost, such as liis Fasti ab urbe coiidita 
■usque ad suum consvlatum, but four epigrams, which he \vrote 
as introductions to the sevei-al parts of this work, still exist ; 
as also his Apologi ^sopi. The only prose composition 
that has come do\¥n to us is the above-mentioned oration, 
delivered at Treves; all his other productions are in vei-se, 
which, although their poetical merits are smaU, are excellent 
in point of form, and contain much valuable infoi-matlon, 
for Ausonius possessed very extensive knowledge and a 
powerful memory. He contrives to make his productions 
attractive, howevei- dry his subject may be. His vei-sifi- 
cation, though on the whole correct, is not fi-ee from some 
serious faults. His extant works are — 

1. A collection of 146 epigrams, mostly in the elegiac 
metre ; but some are in hexameters or iambics. A few of 

r Jfeem are written in Greek, and others are only translations 
from the Greek, To these are added the four epigrams which 
lie wrote as introductions to his Fasti. 

2. UpAemfris, a poem on the divisions of the day, in vari- 
ous metres. There is a considerable gap in the middle. 

3. Parentalia, consisting of thirty poems, mostly in elegiacs, 
on the deaths of relations ; most of them were writl^n after 
his consulship, and some of them are remarkable for their 
warmth of feeling. 

4. Commenwratio professomm BurdigalennMm, consists of 
thirty-six poems on professors who had taught at Burd%<ila, 
nineteen of whom were natives of the place, the remaining 
seventeen only resided and taught there. 

6. Epitaphia, twenty-six epitaphs on heroaa distinguished 
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in the Trojan war, to -whicli are added eleven on other pei-- 
Bona, partly mythical and partly historical, 

6. Casares, addressed to h'm son, Hesperius, consists of 
four lines on each of the first twelve emperors, to be com- 
mitted to memory; then follow similar Versus Memoriales 
on the subsequent emperors, down to Ansoniua' own time, 
but we possess the verses only down to Elagabalus. 

7. Ordo tuibilium, urbium, in fourteen pieces, on seventeen 
cities, in hexameters, must have been written after the death 
of Maximus, a.d. 388. 

8. Ltcdus S^t&B Sapientttce, a kind of puppet-show, in 
which, after a brief prologue and a " ludins," the seven wise 
men come forward and say what they have to say. At the 
end a call is made for applause, as in a comedy. Solon is 
the most talkative among them. After these scenes there 
follow— 

9. Sentetttiw of the same seven wise men, each occupying 
seven lines in different metres. It is, however, now com- 
monly believed that tliese SenUntwi are not the work of 
Ausonius. 

10. IdyUia, a number of twenty poems, mostly iu hexa^ 
meters or elegiacs, and sometimes with an introdiKftion in 
prose. They are mostly somewhat pedantic fanqieS, as on 
the number three, on the twelve labours of Hercules, on the 
nine Muses and their functlonSjMp»!Hie moat celebrated of 
these poems is No. 10, entitleiftSoseZto, describing a journey 
up the Moselle aa far as Treves. It consists of 403 Jmjh* ■ 
meters, and was written at Treves .in -a-D. 370. It^^* 
many respects the most interesting of all the productions of 
Ausoaius : it shows great appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, and contains several episodes, as on the fishes of the 
Moselle, on fishing, on ai'chitects and their works.* 

11. £clogurium, verses on all kinds of astronomical sub- 
jects, oft the names of the stai-s, the days of the week, Eojiian 
festivals, Greek games, etc 

12. Epistoke, twenty-five in number, are mostly playful 
letters written after Ansonius' consulship; one of them is 
written in prose, others are entirely in verse, and others 

i publislied by E. 
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again only partly so. A few among them belong to an earlier 
pnriod of the poet's life.* 

199. To this (MTiod we must probably assign the Latin 
translation of the strange work of the so-calletl D'lctya Cre- 
tensia, who was believed to have lived in the time of the 
Trojan ■war, and to have kept a diary of the piincipal events 
of the war. The Latin translation of this extraordinaiy pro- 
duction, no doubt a forgery of some Alexandrian grammarian, 
is ascribed to one Q. Septimius, and contains the history of 
the Trojan war, from the birth of Paris down to tlie death 
of Ulysaea. liiere existed a similar work under the name 
of Dares Phrygius, which was likewise translated into Latin, 
and pui'porting to be rendered into Latin by Cornelius Nepos. 
Both of these works must be regarded as forgeries, but they 
nevertheless became extremely popular both in the east and 
in tlie west, and have furnished to the middle ages the buIk 
jeets for the legends about the Trojan knights. The two 
Latin ti-analationa are genei-ally printed together, t 

Another translation from the Greek likewise belongs to 
this time, viz., a Latin ti-anslation of Josephus' history of 
the Jewish war, which for a long time was regarded as the 
production of Hegesippus, but is probably the work of 
Atii&rosius, to whom in some M88. it is actually ascribed. 
Several pass^es show that the translation must have been 
made towards the end of the fourth century. The translator, 
who was a Christian, has not contented himself with simply 
rendering the Greek into Latin, but has sometimes omitted 
passages, sometimes made additions from Lathi aiithora, and 
has given to the whole the character of a Christian work. 
It is printed in Bolandi, Bihl Pair. Vol. VII. 

There are some otlier translations from the Greek belong- 
ing to this time, but none is of more interest than a Latin 
version of the Bible raa^le before that of Hieronymus, and in 
the vulgai- dialect of Italy. Portions of it were published in 
London, in 1863, from an Ashbumham MS. Other fi-^- 
ments, perhaps of the same translation, likewise in the 

' The Bipont edition of Ausonius contains all his extant works in 
1 vol. 

t Tlie bost edition of tiiesc works is tliat of A. Dcdericli: Bonn, 
1832 and 1837. 
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lingua vulgaris, have been etlited by E. Ranfee: Marburg, 
1856. 

200. We cannot here discuSiS the many theological and 
controversial writings which were called forth about thia 
time by the Arian heresy, but confine our remarks to the 
productions of Christian poetry. The singing of hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving had been customary in the church 
from early times, but the most ancient lyric poetj-y of thia 
kind is that of Damasus, who became Bishop of Rome A.D. 
366, and died a.d, 38i, at the age of nearly 80. Most of hia 
poems are in hexameter, and in them we already see a strong 
[Mrtiality for rhyme; but prosody is little attended to. It 
is remarkable that in thirty-seven poems Amasus mentions 
his own name no less than twenty-seven times. In prosa 
■we possess by him only a collection of epistles, which, together 
with his poetical works, are printed in Gallandi, BUiliolh. 
Patrum, Vol. VI.; see also Maittaire, Opera Veterum Poet. 
LaL: London, 1713, in 2 vols. 

2Q1. During the last twenty years of the fourth century 
the empire had to defend itself on all sides against foreign 
enemies, and in the interior against usurpers. Theodosiua 
(from A.D. 379 to 395), in his internal administi-ation made 
every elFort on the one hand to suppress paganism and the 
Arian heresy; and on the other to establish the orthodoxy 
defined by the Niesean councO. In these efforts he was, on -'-^^^i-l 
the whole, successful, and polytheism became extinct, except 
in a few families of rank, which still clung to the ancient 
literature, and through it to the ancient religion. Literature, 
therefore, with the exception of two or three illustrious names, 
is henceforth represented by Christiana. 

One of the few pagan writers whom we have still to notice 
is Q. Aurelins Symmachua, son of L. Aurelius Symmachua 
(of whom five epigrams are still extant, printed in Meyer's 
Anthology, p. 106, foil.). He must have been bom about a.d, 
350, and certainly did not die before a.d. 420. He occupied 
a Tery prominent position in the empire, and notwithstand- 
ing hia attachment to the pagan religion rose to the highest 
honours, even to the consulship in a.d. 391. His famDy 
■was very wealthy, and he himself was a most honourable cha- 
racter, who enjoyed the esteem even of his CbristLan oppo- 
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neiits; liut lie was deficient in energy, and not free from 
the prejudices of a Roman aristoci'at, for he looked upon 
the senate aa the h^t and noblest portion of mankind. He 
was one of the most eloqnent men of h^ time, and the ease 
and elegance of his compoaitiona, formed after the best 
classical models, were acknowledged by all. We stiU possess 
some specimens of his oratory, which were discovered by A, 
Mai, and published at Milan, in 1815. They consist of parts 
of nine speeches, thi-ee of ■which belong to his earlier years, 
and are, in the iisnal Gallic style, somewhat bombastic pane- 
gyrics on Valentinian I. and lus son Gratian; the other frag- 
ments are parts of speeches delivei-ed in the Roman senate, 
either to recommend certain persons for pablic offices, or ex- 
pressing his gratitude to theemperor for favoursconferi'ed, etc.* 
The epistles of Symmachus which had been long kiiowu 
are of much greater importance. They were probably collected 
by his son, and published after his fathti's death, in ten 
books. They had, no doubt, like the letters of Pliny, been 
written with a view to their future publication. These 
letters reveal to us the amiable and kindly character of 
Symmachtis, who was ever i-eady to affoi-d help wherever he 
conid; but interesting as they are by their exhibiting to ris 
the private life and relations of their author, they afford us 
but little information about the public affairs of the time. 
In his letters he maintains with manly spirit his freedom 
and independence, though he scrupulously observes the 
courtly style which was then customary, not only in letters 
to the sovei-eign, but to other men in high positions. In his 
conduct towards Christians he was tolerant, and demanded 
for himself and his friends nothing more than toleration. 
Once he made an eloquent appeal to the emperor to oi-der 
the i-estoration of the altai- of Victoria, which had been 
destroyed in deference to the Christians. This was met by 
counter appeals of St. Ambrose and Prudentius, and failed 
in its object.f 

* The fragments of his raeeches were published by Kiebuhr aa an 
appendix to his edition of Fronto. See afeo H. Meyer, Fraijm. Oral, 
Bom., p. 627, toH. 

+ The cpiatlos of Symmaohua hava often been piihlislicil; a, good 
editioa is that of J. Ph, PateuB, last printed at Prankfurt, in 1651. 
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202, Among tlie many orators and rlietoiicians mentioned 
by Symmachus and others, we must notice — 

1 . Drepanius Pacftdta, a countryman and fi-iend of Ansonius ; 
■we still possess a speech delivered by him, in a.d. 398, in the 
Eoman senate, which is distinguished for its great liveliness, 
and for the knowledge which the author displays of the 
ancient Latin literatwe. It further contains on the whole 
a true description of the state of affairs under the usurper 
Maximus, and of the victoiy of Theodosiua over him. The 
speech is printed in the collection of the Panegyrists. 

2. Mesdua Armsiantts, an orator, who flourished at the 
same time, is known to us by a work, called Exempla Exeaa- 
twnwm, which is dedicated to Olybrius and Probinus. It is 
an alphabetical collection of substantives, adjectives, preposi- 
tions, and especially of verba admitting of different construc- 
tions, with one illustrative example in every case. It is 
printed in A. Mai's edition of IVonto. 

3. CMriua Fortunatianua, the author of a rhetorical school- 
book, in three books, in the form of a catechism, in which 
the examples ai'e taken from the best authorities, CiceiM and 
Quintilian; but the questions and answers are not always 
put in a skilful way. 

203. History was studied and written by some of the 
members of the family of Nicomachns, but none of tbeir 
productions have come down to ua. The only great historical 
work which has reached our time, at least partially, is the 
Rerum GesUM'urit libvi XXXI., by Ammianus MareeUiniiB, 
B pagan, who was born about a.d. 330, at Antioch, in Syria, 
and belonged to a distinguished Greek family thera After 
having received a careful education, he entered the Eomau 
army ia the east, where, in a.d, 353, we find him in the suite 
of Ursicinus, whom, in the year following, he acoompanied to 
Italy and Gaul. He there fought under ttie Emperor Julian 
against the Alemanni, A.d. 356; he then again followed Ursi- 
cinus to the east, where he distinguished himself, partly as a 
soldier and partlyas a diplomatist, by his prudence andpresence 
of mind. In A, D. 35 9 he returned to Antioch, and some years 
later he again served under Jidian against the Persians, He 
finally settled at Rome, where he devoted his remaining years 
to historical pursuits. The great work which he produced was 
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!i conliimation of Tacitus, in tldi'ty-oiie books, from the reign 
of Nerva down to the death of Valens, a.d. 378. Tlio fii-sb 
tliiftcen books, in which the work came down to A. d. 353, 
seoni to have been very brief, and are now lost. The remain- 
ing eighteen boofe i-efer to the author's own time, for which 
he is a veiy valuable and trustworthy authority, for in his 
active cai'eer he had himself taken ijart in the affairs of the 
time, and evidently wished to tell the truth. Hia character 
as it aiii>eai-3 in hia work, is that of an honest and straight- 
forward soldier. He shows his devotion to ])agan superstition, 
but is tolerant towards Christiana, and likes to show off his 
learning. His language is often scarcely intelligible, being 
a medley of archaisms, newly-formed words and phrases, and 
full of imusvial conati-uctiona. In the editions of this work 
there ai-e generally added some small anonymous treatises, 
called Excei-pta Vetera, de Constantino Ghloro, Comtantino 
Magna et aliis ImpeTatorihus, which ai'e written in a bar- 
barous language, and Excerpta de lihris Chronicorum de 
Odoacre et Theixliyrico, regibus Ilalice.* 

204. Philosophy was cultivated at this time, as before, espe- 
cially by men who fancied they saw in it a powerful weapon 
against the overwhelming inSuence of Christianity; but among 
them there is no one who has left a mark in literatm-e. 

Tliere are two grammarians whose works are still extant, 
and who are of great importance in more than one respect, 

1. Servius Honoratus, a younger contempomry of Sym- 
machus, who had a school at £ome, but is known to us 
chiefly through hia excellent commentary on the poems of 
Vergil, This commentaiy has, indeed, come down to our 
time, but not without considerable interpolations and curtail- 
ments. It is full of antiquarian, historical and mythological 
lore, and of quotations from earlier writers, whence it is to 
us a mine of infoi-mation on Roman and Italian affairs, 
which is not to be obtained elsewhere, t 

* The best editions of Aminmius Marcellinua are those of Yuleeiua 
and Lindenbrogius; Paris, 1G81; and of C. G. A. Erfurdt; Leipzig, 
1808, in 3 vols. 

t It is printed in soma of the earlier editions of Vergil, as in that 
of P. Eurmann! Amsterdam, 1746, in 4 vols. A separate edition ]ia» 
been published by H. A, Lion, Goltingen, 182(i, in 2 vols. 
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Some other grammatical works ascribecl to Servins are 
printed in Putschius' and Keil's collections of Latin gram- 
marians and elsewhere. They are: — 1. In Secundam Donati 
Artem Inteepretatio; 2. De Eatione UUimarum SyUoharvm, 
liber ad Aquilinum; 3. Ars de Pedibus Versuwm aim Centum 
Metris; i. DeMetris Iloratii; 5. DeAccentihus; but whether 
all or any of them are really works of Serviua is very 
doubtful. 

2. Ti. Claudius Donatus, who likewise wrote a commentary 
on Vergi! addressed to his son Donatianua. This commentary 
also is extant, but shows Jess taste and judgment than that 
of ServiuH, and contains less historical and antiquarian infor- 
mation. It is preceded by a life of Vergil, wliich seems to 
be mainly based on the life of the poet by Suetonius. 

205. There remain a few technical writers on special sub- 
jects, belonging to the latter part of the fourth centuiy:— 

1. Flavins Vegetius Reaatus, the author of an Ejyilome 
InstiCutionunt Sei Milita/ris, in five books, which is dedicated 
to the Emperor Valentinian, and seems to have been com- 
posed about A.D. 390. Vegetius was probably a Chi-istian, 
who extracted the information conveyed in his book from 
earlier Writers on military affairs of the Romans, and intro- 
duced historical notices of regulations made by Augustus, 
Trajan, and Hadi'ian, The work is simply a compilation 
from other books, and the author does not aim at any beauty 
or excellence ot style, but his facts are valuable.* 

2. P. Vegetius, sometimes sumamed Veterinarius, seema 
to have liTcd about the beginning of the fifth century, and 
is the author of a work called Mulomediaina, or De Arte 
Yeterinaria, in six books. It treats of diseases of horses 
and oxen, and is founded on Greek works treating of the 
same subject {hippiaVritio). The style and langus^ are so 
barbarous that some critics suppose it to be a tranSation of 
some Greek work made in the middle ages. It is printed in 
J. M. Gesner's Scriptores rei Busticce. 

3. Maroellas, sumamed Empiricua, is said to have held 
some official position in the reign of Theodosius II. Under 
hia came there exists a work, De MedicamenUa, which cannot 

• A Rood text of the i 
n Teubner'a oolleotion. 
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have been written before a.d. 40S, As the aiitlioi- calla 
Aiisoniiia his feilow-oitizen, he nrnst have belonged to Burdi- 
gala. His work.which is maanly based upon ScriboaiusLai^as, 
consists of thirty-aix ohaptera, giving remedies, even magical 
ones, against all kinds of diseases. Its chief value consists 
in making ns acquainted with botanical names, some of which 
are also given in Keltic. Appended to the book are seventy- 
eight hexameters on the same subject, but tlieir prosody is 
very incorrect.* 

206. The following are the most important tlieological 
wi-itei-s of this peiiod, but as they belong to the history of 
Christianity aad of the Church rather than to a history of 
literature, we shall not discuss tlieii' theological writings, 
but confine our i-emarks to those which ai-e of interest to 
scholars ; — 

Ambrosius or St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, flourished 
from about a.d. 340 to 3D7. He is the grandest Christian 
character of the time; he ■was clever, energetic, and bold, 
b«t at the same time unselSsh and humane. In promoting 
and establishing the power and glory of the church he was 
indefatigable; in ffict he has been descriWl aa at once the 
genei-al and the statesman of the church militiurt, for which he 
did more than any one else. Among his numerous writings, 
the most important to us are his epistles and his funeml 
orations on Valontiniiin and Theodosius; but he also acquired 
great reputation by his sacred hymns, in which he adhei-ed 
more closely to the classical forma than Amasus. He was 
probably a native of Gaul, and began his career as a pleader in 
courts of law, but in his jwsition as bishop of Milan, he com- 
menced his polemics against the Arians, and showed his bold- 
ness and energy, particularly in his conduct towards Valen- 
tinian. His learning, however, was neither very profound 
nor very extensive, and his greatness lay simply in his 
personal character. We still possess ninety-one of his 
epistles, some of which ai* real treatises, as, e.g., that against 
Symmachus' proposal to I'estore the altai" of Victory. Hia 
twelve hymns are composed in iambic dimeters, and the lines 
are often rhyming. These hymns became so popular that after- 

* The little work is sometimes printed together with the works of 
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■wards all similar compositions, sucih as tLo famous "Te Deiim 
Laudaraus," were called Ambrosian hymns. His other worka 
are of a strictly theological and polemical chai'acter. Like 
those of most other Christian writers, they are piintcd in the 
collections of the ecclesiastical fathei-s. 

307. HieronymuB, commonly called St. Jerome, was a much 
more learned defender of Christianity, and at the same time a 
much more acute thinker and dialectician. He was bom, a.d. 
331, at Stridon, on the frontier of Dalmatia and Pannonia, 
and received inatructioa from Maiius Victorinus, Donatus, 
and at Constantinople from Gregorius of Nazianaus. He was 
equally versed in Gi'eek and Hebrew as in Latin. He is 
the author of an immense number of works, of which he 
himself gives ua a list, from which it is evident that he must 
have been a man of most extraordinary mental activity. 
Moat of his works seem to have heen written at a monastery 
near Bethlehem, whither he retired in a.d. 381, and where ha 
died, A.D. 420. Among his works we must here notice: — 

1, Jiu Translatiort of the Old and New Testament, a real 
master-work of the Mnd, which completely eclipsed the 
earlier translation, and still forms the foundation of the 
Vulgate. 

2. Hia Tra-nalation of the Chronicle of Eusebius, with inter- 
polations and a continuation ; it is dedicated to Valentius and 
Gallienus. The original chronicle came down to a.d. 325, 
and Hieronymws continued it to a.d. 378, and at the same 
time made additions in other parts ; these additions or inter- 
polations can now be easily discovered by comparing the 
Armenian translation, which is a simple version of the . 
Gi-eek, and was discovered in 1816. The chronicle of Hiero- 
nymwa was afterwards continued by Prosper and Cassiodorua, 

3. De Viris lUustribu^, is a history of all the Christian 
writers down to his own time, and thus forms a complete 
liistory of Christian literature. It was written in a.d, 392, 

4, Epistol<e, which extend over the long period from a.d. 
3r& to the end of his life, in 4^0.* 

308. Tarannius Bafiuus, a contemporary and friend of 

* The works of Hieronymus were edited by Erasmus: Baele, 
1563, in 9 vols., foil. They are also contained in Migne's Patrologice 
Cwrsm Completaa: Parie, 1849, vola, 22-30, 
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Hieroiiymus, ■was a native of Aquileia, and oco\ipied himself 
chiefly with translating theological works fvom the Greek 
iuto Latin. Thus, he traaslated works of Origen and Euse- 
bins ; hut he does not seem to have been much concerned 
about literal fidelity. In one of his works Ruflnus, having 
epoken in praise of Origen, whose o]>iniona were looked upon 
as heretic^, Hieronymus, who himself had ]n:eviously been 
an a<lmirer of Origen, made a fierce attack upon his friend, 
to which the latter replied in a work consisting of two 
volumina, which is still extant. Utifinus also published iiu 
edition of tho Seiiientiai of Sextius, which he altered and 
modified so as to give them a Christian appearance. The 
works of Ruiinus are collected in Migne'a Patrol,, Vol. XXI. 

Another Christian writer of tliis time was Fanstinus, two 
of whose works have come down to iis, one against the 
Ariana and Macedonians, in seven books, and another, in 
defence o£ his own party; it was presented to Valentinian, 
Theodosius, aiid Arcadius. They are printed in Migne'a 
FiaroL, Vol. XIII. 

209. AareliuB Prudeotiua Clemens is the most distin- 
guished Christian poet of the time. He was a native of 
Spain, born about a.d. 348. He began his career as a 
pleader in com'ts of law, and afterwards filled several poli- 
tical offices ; but when he had reached the age of fifty-seven 
he published his poems and withdrew into a monastery. 
The time of his death is unknown. His poetiy bears stroag 
mai-I<:s of his original pursuits as a rhetorician. He possesses 
a great command of language, and manages his subjects with 
such skill that even abstruse subjects become lively and 
iuterestiug in his hands. His principal works are — ■ 

1. Lib^ GaUienierinon, a collection of religious hymns for 
diiily use, in lyrical metres, jjartly iti imitation of those of 
Horace. 

2. Lib&r Ferislephanoti, poems in pi-aiae of Chiistian mai-- 
tyra, in various metres ; some of them show gi-eat waniith of 
feeling. 

3. Ilamartigeneia, on the doctrine of the Trinity; he thei-e 
combats the heresies of the different Christian sects; it is 
chiefly written in hexametera. 

4. Psyohoniachia, au allegorical poem in hcxamctci's, in 
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which the virtues and the vices contend for the possession 
of the soul of man. 

5. Contra Synmuichum, in two books, likewise in hexa- 
meters. In the first book he combata polytheism in general, 
and in the second the special assertions of Symmachus, who 
had petitioned the emperor to restore the altar of Victory. 

6. Diptychon, or Encheiridion, consists of forty-nine "epi- 
grams, of four hexameter lines each, on Biblical subjects. 

In matters of form, and in versification, Prudentius follows 
the best models of the classical times, but his prosody is not 
always quite correct.* 

We must also mention a poetess, Proba Faltcmia, the wife 
of the proconsul Adelphns, who composed in Vergilian verses 
portions of the Old Testament and the history of Christ from 
his birth to his ascension. These comjwsitions are still 
extant, and have often been printed (see Migne, Patrol.. Vol. 
XIX.). \ b > 

210. HeropiuB Pontius Anicius Paulinus, a distinguished 
writer both in prose and in verse, was a relative and pupil 
of Ausoniusj and a native of Burdigala. He flouristed 
between a.d. 353 and 431. Having received a careful 
rhetorical education, he composed a panegyric on the Em- 
peror Theodosius after hia victory over Eugeniiis. We still 
possess fifty-seven letters written by him, and a number of 
poems in diflferent metres. In a.d. 389 ho became a convert 
to Christianity, and ultimately, in a.d. 409, Bishop of Nola, 
in Campania, after having given all his projieri^y to the poor. 
After his conversion he devoted all his energies to the pro- 
motion of Christianity and the glorification of the martyrs, 
especially of Felix, who was greatly venerated at Nola. All 
his productions show that he was intimately acquainted with 
the pagan literature of Home (see his works in Migne's 
Patrol, Vol. LXI. 

211. There exists a work. Lex Dei, probably written in 
the reign of Theodosius by some unknown Christian lawyer 
who was well acquainted with the Koman criminal law. 
The work contains a comparison of the Mosaic laws with the 
laws of the Eomans, in which the author tries to show that 
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the laws of Jloses form the real foundation of those of Rome. 
The whole is diridetl into sixteen titles. The latest Eoman 
law quoted ia one promulgated by Theodosius in a.d. 390. 
The work is printed in Huschke's Juriapntdsulia Anlejus- 
tiniuiue Rdiqui<s, pp. 528-590. 

313. The end of the fourth century produced one pagan 
poet, who was so fiimiliar with tlie forms and metres of the 
beat peiiod of Latin literature as to apply them with the 
greatest ease and fi-eedom, though in othei' i-espeets, in his 
rhetorical phi-ases and in his flatteiy of the great, he was by 
no means above his age. That poet was Claudilia Claudl- 
anus, a native of Alexandiia, in Egypt. About Lis family 
and the time of his bii-th nothing is known; but from his 
■woiks it is evident that he had received a cai'eful education, 
and acquired extensive knowledge of a variety of subjects. 
He seems to have been at Rome, a.d. 395, and thei-e to have 
become acquainted with the Vandal, Stilicho, afterwai-ds hw 
great friend and patron, whose fall in a-d. 408 Claudius did 
not live to see, as the latest event alluded to in his poems 
belongs to A.D. 404. Although his native language was 
Greek, he wrote nearly all his poems in Latin; and although 
he was a pagan, he nowhere shows any hostility towai-ds 
the Christians. His poems ai-e for the most part on con- 
temporaries or contemporary events, either praising his great 
and powerful friends, such as Stilicho and Honorius, or 
attacking his enemies, such as Eufinus and Eutropius. For 
tills reason his poems are also of historical importance; but 
we must remember that he avails himself of the poetical 
licence of embellishing and exaggerating the virtues of his 
heroes, and is not free from passionate vehemence in the 
attacks of his enemies. His poetry has greater force, dis- 
plays greater resom-ces and a more powerful imag^ation, 
than t^t of Silius Italicus, or that of any other of the later 
poets. Wa shall enumerate the works in the order in which 
they are printed in the edition of J. M. Gesnei-: Leipzig, 
1759:— 

1. In Consviatum Prohmi et Olyh-ii, refers to a.d. 395, 
and is a panegyric, in 279 hexameters, on the two consuls. 

3. In Rufiuum, in two books, likewise in hexameters, each 
book having an introduction in elegiacs. He is most bitter 
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against Eufimis, thoiigli he ia not supposed to bo too severe 
npoa Mm, 

3. De teriio Consuhlu Hmiorii Augusti, a pimegyi-ic in 
Iiexameters referring to a.d. 396. 

4. De quarto Conmlatu llononi Au^usli, a similar pane- 
gyric referring to a.d. 398. 

5. De ^xtpliia SoTwrii et Mat UB, Aj> 398 

6. feseennina m Nvptias Hononi, et Mana, a number of 
smtJler poems, m difterent metres, all lefetring to the mar- 
riage of Honorius 

7. De BeUo Gildonu.o, m heYamet*;rs, desciibes the pie- 
parationa for the war agamsit the JIametamaa chief, Gildo, 
in A.D. 398. 

8. De Fl. Mallii Theodori Cotisulatu, with a prologue in 
elegiacs, belongs to a.d. 399. 

9. In Hutropium, in two books, is tuU of contempt of 
Eutropius, and belongs to A.d, 400. 

10. De latuiibua Siilichonis, in two books, io a most lively 
panegyric on that captain, 

11. De Consulatv, StUtckonis, with a preface in elegiacs, 
belongs to a.d. 400. 

12. De BeUo Getieo d^cribes Stilioho's wara against the 
Getse, or Gotha, during the years from a.d. 400 to 403. 

13. In sexivm C'OTisiilatwni Honorii Auguati, a panegyric 
belonging to A,». 400. 

14. Laua Serems Begince, a panegyric on that lady, the 
adopted daughter of Theodosius and wife of Stilicho, Thia 
poem is unfinished, 

15. Epithalamium, a marriage song addressed to Palladiua 
and Celerina, 

All these poems refer to persons or events of the poet's 

own time; but the following treat of mythological subjects; — 

1. De Maptu Froserpime, in three books, seems to be «n- 



3. Gigantomackia ia likewise unfinished. He seems to 
have treated the same subject in a Gi'eek poem, of which 
seventy-seven lines are still extant, 

3. Epistolm, 6ve in number, and all in elegiacs. They 
are real lett«i-s, and are written in plain and simple lan- 
guage. 
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4. Idijlila, seven in number, ai-e studies of a desoriptive 
and narrative kind in hexameters and elegia,cs. 

5. Epigi-aim, forty-four in number; some of them ai'o 
■written in Greek; all of them ai-e certainly not by Claudian; 

e of them are clearly the works of Christiana, perhaps of 



To these works Gesuer, in his edition of Claudian, has 
added a poem called Laudes Ihrevlis, the author of which is 

213, Anrelius Auguatiniifl (St. Augustin) was bom at 
Siigaate, in Numidia. His father is described as a very pas- 
sionate man, and he grew up chiefly under the influence of 
Lis pious mother, Monica. He received his literaiy and 
rhetorical education at Madaui'a, and afterwards continued 
his studies at Carthage, where he led rather a i-eckless life, 
and became connected with the sect of the Manichfcans. 
Subseqiiently we find him engaged as a teacher of rhetoric 
at Tagaste, Carthage, and Eome. From the last city he was 
sent to teach at Slilan, of which St. Ambrose was bishop. 
Through his influence, united with that of Lis mother, he was 
won over to the orthodox church, and baptised a.d. 387, He 
then returned to Africa, becanie a presbyter in a.d. 386, and, 
in 395, Bishop of Hippo, which office he held until his death, 
in A.D. 430, during the siege of the town by the Vandals. 

Augitstia was the greatest and most influential among the 
ecclesiastical writers of the time : in his cliaraeter he com- 
bined the lively imagination of a poet with the acute intel- 
lect of a philosopher; the grand pathos of an oi-ator with the 
pettiness of a quibbling grammarian ; and large-heartedness 
with fanatical zealotism. In his earlier years he had indulged 
his passions ; but afterwards he gave himself up to the con- 
templation of his inmost self, and of human nature in general, 
whereby he gave to theology a more practical direction, while 
with inexorable severity he combated the heresies then 

Towards the end of hia life, in A.D. 427, he wrote a work 
called IteiractationeB, in two boobs, in which he gives a com- 
plete account of the works he had until then published, and 
in which he intended to correct sundry errors of which he 
had since bccomi; convinced : but some of those eiirlier 
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works bad become so scarce tliat he was imablo to obiain a 
copy, while others are still extant, sucb as — 

1, Lihvi pres contra Academtcos, written in a.d. 386, and 
edited separately by Orelli, with Cicero's Academica. 

2, Depulchro et apio written at Carthage about a.d. 380, 
in two or three boohs The booh was very early lost, and 
Augustin himself wag nnible ifterwards to obtain a copy 
of it. 

3, De Vita Bmta, dedicated to Manlius Theodonis ; of this 
book also Augustm was unable to procure a complete copy 
when he wanted to correct his errors. 

i. De Ordine — In thi9 treatise he discusses the question 
whether good and evil are both contemplated by Providence 
in the government of the world. 

5. SolUoquia, in two books, aro communings with himself 
oil a variety of subjects. 

6. De Zmmortaiitale AniviK was written, as Augustin him- 
self admits, in a style so obscure that afterwards he himself 
could scarcely understand it. 

7. Bisciplina, that is, the elements of the so-called sep- 
lem arles liberates (the seven liberal arts), was a kind of 
encycloptedia, embracing grammar, music, dialectics, rhetoric, 
geometry, arithmetic, and philosophy. Of this work we stilt 
possess the part treating on rhythm and music (Se Mtmca, 
in six books). It is composed in the form of a dialogue 
between a master and his pupil, and seems to be based for 
the most part on a similar work of Varro. An abridgment 
of it has been discovered by A. Miii, and is printed in his 
Colleetio Scriptor. Vet., Vol. in., p. 116, foil. 

Of the part treating on rhetoric, a portion only has come 
down to us, which is printed in C. Halm's Bltetores Lat. 
Minorea; Leipzig, 1863. Of the part De grammatwa, only an 
abridgment is extant, which has been published separately 
by C. Pr. "Weber: Marburg, 1861; the Frincipia Dialeciiece 
has been published separatelyby Ci'ecelius: Eiberfeldt, 1857. 

Among Augastin's later works those of most general 
interest are : — 

1. Confesaiones, in thirteen books, in the first ten of which 
he speaks of himself, and in the remaining three of the Scrip- 
tures. This work throws a vast deal of light on the manners 
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and morals of the i)eriod. Good editions of tlio woi'k are those 
of Dr. Puaey, in the BibUoth. Patr. Eccles. Caf/wl., Vol. 1, 
Oxford; andof K. voQEaumer;8tiittgard, 1856. Augustiu's 
most celebrated work is, 

2. De Civitate Dei, in twenty-two books, Thecompoaitionof 
it occupied several years, and it was not completed till a. d. 426. 
The author was induced to write it, lie says, for the purpose 
of refuting the assertions of many pagans that the calamities 
■which befell Bome, during the invasion of the Goths iii ad. 
410, were the consequences of the introduction of Chiis- 
tianity. There is a useful edition of the text published by 
Tanchnitz: Leipzig, 1825. 

We further possess 270 epistles of St. Augustin, many of 
which ai-e long dissertations, and which extend over tie 
]jeriod from a,d. 386 to the last year of his life, a-d, 430. 
His other works are purely theological, and consist of dog- 
matic and polemical treatises and sermons.* 

214. Sulpieiua Severus, a presbyter and contemporary of 
St. Augustin, wai a native of Aquitania, in Gaid, and must 
have been bom about a.d. 365. He seems to have spent the 
principal part of his life in a monasteiy, and is known to us 
as the author •£ a brief chronicle entitled, A Mundi Exordia 
libri II. It begins with the creation and carries the history 
down to his own time, A.i>. 403. As he did not know 
Hebrew he used the Septuagint version for the Old Testa- 
ment history. In his language he imitates Sallust and Tacitus, 
the latter of whom he also used as an authority in his history 
of the Jewish war. He did not intend to wi-ite a critical his- 
tory, but has produced a good book, whicb it is pleasant to 
read.t Sulpicius Sevems also wrote a life of St. Martin of 
Toure, which gives us a very vivid picture of the religious 
excitement of those times. The saint is described as having 
had frequent contests with the devil, as having had visions 
of Christ and the angels, as having performed sundry miraelea 
and predicted the near approach of the end of all things. 
Two dialogues continiie the subject of the life of St. Martin, 
and are written in imitation of the dialogues of Cicero, 

* An edition o£ all St. Augustin'a works has been, edited by Migne; 
Paris. 1835-1839, in U vols. 
t It has been edited by J. Draslus; Anilieim, 1G07. 
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Lastly, we have by him three epistles to Eusebiua, Aurelius, 
and Bassiila, which are intended as introductions to the 
dialogues. The language of all the productions of this 
author is comparatively pure and simple.* 

215. Tliere are some other Christian writers of this period 
■who deserve to be noticed:— 

1. Q, Jvlvus Hilario, a countryman and oontempomvy of 
Sulpicius Severus, who in a,d. 397 wrote a little work, De 
Duvatione Mundi, which still exists. Ite style and language 
are very barbarous ; but its author is evidently a man of an 
independent mind. The work is printed in Migne's Patrol., 
Vol. VII., p. 277, foil. 

2. Tichonius, a Donatist, bom in Africa, wrote among other 
things & wort, De Bella Inteatino, in three books. 

3. Flavins Mallius Theodoras, who was consul in a.d. 39!), 
and wrote a little work, De Metris, in a form which shows 
great independence of the prevailing style. It is dedicated 
to his son, and is printed in Gaisford's Scriptores Lat. llei 
Metricce: Oxfoi-d, 1837. 

4. Pelagi.iis, a Briton, the founder of the sect of the 
Pelagians, wi-ote several works, some of which are known 
only from the writings of St. Augtistin against them. His 
principal work, which we still possess, is a well-written con- 
fession of his faith addressed to Pope Innocent. 

6. Cxleslms, likewise a Briton, and a friend of Pelagius. 
Hia writings are known only from their being mentioned or 
quoted by St. Augustin. 

fi. Animius, translated homilies of St. Chrysostom, which 
are printed with the works of the latter. 

7, Julianus, Bishop of .^clanum, was deposed, a.d. 418, 
because he had adopted the doctrines of Pelagius. He wrote 
several books against St. Augustin. Other ecclesiastical 
writers of this time are enumerated by Gennadius, De Vine 
lUuslribus. 

216. Macrobius Ambrosius Theodcaius. — Nothing positive 
is known aboiit his personal history, escept that he belonged 
to ari illustrious family, and that, as he himself intimates, he 
was not a native of Italy. It is, however, not impossible 
that he may be the Macrobius, who, a.d. 399, was prjefectus 

* A good edition was publislied by C. Halm: Wien, 1SG6. 
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prjctorio Hispauiavum, in a.d. 410, proconsul of Africa, and 
in A.D. 422, priepositus sacii cnbieuIL If this be con-ect, 
te must have been a Christian at the iast-mentioned date, na 
none but a Christian could hold that office; but aa in Lia 
writings Macrobins is si thorough pagan, it would follow 
that his works were -written before a.d. 422; but, however 
this may be, we know Macrobius only as the anttor of three 
works still ertant: — 

1. Covwientarhis in Somnhtm Scipionis, in two boobs, 
addressed to his son Eustachius. By way of inti-oduction 
Ma«robius gives some account of the relation subsisting be- 
tween Cicero's wort, Se Re Puhlica (of which the dream of 
Scipio forms a part), and Plato's Politica, and of the genei-al 
import of dreams. Throughout the commentary Macrobius 
reasons from the point of view of the New Platonists, ta 
whose school he beloi^ed. 

2. Satimialktm, Conviviorvin lihri Septem, composed in 
the form of dialogues, supposed to be carried on during the 
three days of the Saturnalia, and the day preceding the 
festival, partly before and partly during dinner. The sub- 
jects of discussion are of the most different kuid, and remind 
us of the Nodes Atticce of Gellius; but the merits of Yergil 
form the main topic. In form, the dialogues are imitations 
of those of Plato. The work has not come doivn to us 
entire, for there are wanting the end of the second book, the 
beginning of the third, the second half of the fourth, and the 
end of the seventh; but it nevertheless contains much infor- 
mation which the aiitlior culled from books which are now 
lost. The style and language are above the average of con- 
temporary writei«, especially when we remember that Mac- 
robitis wrote in a language which was not his native tongnc. 

3. De Differentiia et Societatibua Grceci Latinique verbi. — - 
Of this work we possess only excerpts which were made in 
the middle ages, and are of little value,* 

S17- Other grammarians belonging to about the same 

1. Vibiua Sequester, to whom is ascribed a dictionary of 

* Tlic works of Maorobins liave been collected by L, J^m: Qucil- 
Ijabarg and Leipzig, 1848-52, in 2 vols, A good text is that edited 
by I'r. EissenhaxdC ii Tenbner'a collection. 
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geographical namea occurring in. the poets most cotnrnonly 
i-ead in schools. Ttie author is evidently a pagan, the work 
not containing a trace of Christianity. The language is 
barharous, and the remarks of the author stow traces of 
carelesaneaa or ignorance.* 

2. Exuperantiua, the author of a little work on the first 
civil war at Eome, which seems to be only a poor compila- 
tion from the works of Sallust, whose histories were then 
very popular. The name Exuperantius was so common 
during the fourth and fifth centuries that it is impossible to 
identify him.t 

3. Grillius wrote a commentary on Cicero, De Tnvmtione, 
from wjiich some extracts are still extant; they are printed 
in C, Halm'a Sketores Laf. Min., p. 596, foil. 

We may here also notice Theodorus Prisdanus, who is 
styled Archiater, and wrote a medical work in Greek, which 
is lost, but of which a Latin translation is still extant, under 
the title of Medioina Prcesentanea, in five books. The author 
owns that he ia a follower of the old religion. Other works 
by the same author, such as Antidotariwm. and De Simplid 
Medicina, are entirely lost. J 

S18. The following writers, all of whom belong to the end 
of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century, composed 
all, or at least some of their works in verse — 

1. Severus Sanctna EndelechiuB, a rhetorician, ia the 
author of a pleasing idyll on a cattle plague, written in ascle- 
piadean and glyconic meters. The author, probably a native 
of Gaul, has written his poem in the form of a dialogue 
between two shepherds who lament over the disease which 
is ruining their flocks. They are met by another shepherd 
who has saved his flock by the sign of the cross. The two 
others thereupon resolve to become Chi-iatians. The poem is 
printed in Wemsdorf s Foetce Lat. Min., Vol. II., p. 218, foil. 

2. LicentitlB, a coiiDtryman and pupil of St. Augustin, was 
studying at itome at the time when Augustin returned to 

* The best edition is that of C. Bursian: Zurich, 1867. 
+ Edited by C. Buraian: Zttriclj, 1868. 

j The Latin work, still extant, was pabliabed by S. Gelenius : 
Basle, !S32. 

II It has also been published separately, by J. A. Giles; London, 
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Afi-ica. From Eorao lie sent Lis master a somewhat flippant 
poem of 154 hexameter lines, in ■which he asked for his 
advice, and the loan of his work, De Musica. -is he also 
hint«d in his poem that he intended to marry, Angiistin did 
all he coiild to prevent it, and seems to have succeeded in 
pei'STiading him to enter a monastery. The poem is printed 
in Wei-nsdorfs Poef<E Lat. Min,, Vol IV., p. 516, foil. 

3. Sj/mplwsma is the author of 100 riddles (senigmata), 
each of which consists of three hexameter lines. The riddles 
are preceded by a prologue of seventeen hexameters. The 
author clearly still clings to the jiagan faith, and no influenco 
of Christianity is visihle. His language and versification 
are correct, and he has evidently imitated Ausoniiis. The 
Lest test of the 111 s tl at in Riese's AnOwlog. Lat, I., 
p. 187, foil. 

i. Avianus is th a tho f forty-two j^opian fables, in 
elegiacs, dedicated to on Theodosiug; he probably lived at 
Eome, and c tainly w not a Christian. His style and 
langnage, thou h n t Iways imple, are generally pure, and 
liis verses are o t n 1 often even elegant The book 
■wag much used as a school-book, whence some of the fables 
ai-e much interpolated, and others have been added which 
did not belong to Avianus.* 

5. Martianns Capella, a native cf Carthage or Madaiira, 
lived shortly before Africa was conquered by the Vandals. 
He was a pleader, but what became of him after the Vandals 
established themselves in his native country, is unknown. 
He is the author of a singular kind of encyclopfedia, in nine 
books, called Satiixi, or Haiirieon, consisting partly of prose 
and pai-tly of verse, and treating of the seven artes Uberales. 
It thus resembles, in some respects, the Diadplinoi of St. 
Augustin, The central subject is the marri^e of Mercury 
■with the maiden Philologia, at the celebration of which the 
seven arte appear, fonaing, as it were, the coui-t of Mei-cury. 
The first two books describe the courtship of Mercury, and 
the final yielding of Philolo^a, who is raised to the rank of 
a goddess. The several arts arc then introduced: Book IH, 
introduces Grammar, Book IV. Dialectics, Book V. Rhetoric, 
* The Ijeat edition, is that of C. Laohmann; Berlin, lS4o. There 
ia also a good text, by ^V. FrOhner, in Teubner's collection. 
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Book VI. Geometry and Geography, Book VII, Arithmetic, 
Book VIII, Astronomy, and Book IX, Music. Some parts, 
and more especially the beginning and end of each book, are 
in verse, and in various metres, whereby the whole becomes 
a tasteless and ridiculons medley, Varro seems to have been 
the writer's chief authority. In the book on rhetoric he 
mainly follows Aquila Romanua; in that on geometry his 
chief authorities are Solinua and Pliny; and on music he 
follows Aristides Quintilianus. Martianus Capella often 
simply copies his authorities, and frequently misunderstands 
them. In the middle ages the work was much used as a 
Bchool-book.* 

B. Latis Literature during the Fifth Century 

AFTER Christ. 
219. The fifth century witnessed the gi-adual fereaklng-up 
of the Western Empire; one province after another fell into 
the hands of the barbarians, and not only Italy, but Borne 
itself was devastated by invading hordes, until at last, a.d. 
476, Odoacer, a Teutonic chief, gave the death-blow to the 
western portion of the empire, and was proclaimed King of 
Italy. Ten years later the Fi'ank, Clovis, also put an end to 
the Roman dominion in Gaul, the last pi-ovince in which 
a Roman governor had maintained himself. The ancient 
civilization was stamped out so far as it was not adopted by 
the conquerors, and ikey certainly did not always adopt the 
best part of it. The Latin language, however, continued to be 
spoken, though, under the influence of the riding foreigners, 
it became more and more deteriorated; but literature still 
continued to be cultivated to some extent, for there were men 
who still cherished the recollection of the past, whose minds 
drew nourishment from the literature of former days, and 
who preserved in their writings a purer taste; hut the power 
of literary production itself giiidually died away. Intellectual 
culture became the exclusive domain of the priesthood and 
of the monks, who made use'of it for their own purposes, so 
that all literary productions assumed a theological colouring, 
even where secular matters were treated of. The laity sank 
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deejiei' and deejiei- into barbarism. Some of tlie Teutonic 
courts, sucli as that of the Visigotha and Eurgundians, and 
afterwards that of the Franks, became places of refuge for 
what still remained of the spirit mid literature of ancient 
Home. The only branch of learning which had a kind of 
revival during this period was jurispradence, for the neces- 
sity of devising an organization for the states formed out of 
the fragments of the empire gave a fresh impulse to it, 
which was manifested parUy in collecting the old laws, and 
partly in adapting them to the new state of things. 

220, During the first part of the fifth centuiy we still 
meet with several men who cultivated poetry more or less 
successfully. Foremost among these stands Rutiliua Numa- 
tianus, a native of Gaul, where Latin literatvire continued 
to be cultivated at a time when everywhere else it had nearly 
died out, Numatianus, about a.d. '414, held several high 
ofiices at Eome. We possess, by him, a poem, sometimes 
called Itinerarium and sometimes De Meditv, suo in Patriam. 
It was written, a.d. 416, in elegiacs; in it the poet 
describes his return from Eome to his native place in a 
very pleasing and attractive manner. The journey was 
probably undertaken becaose his estates in Gaul were suffer- 
ing much from the devastations of the Goths The poet 
travelled by sea, starting from Ostia. The narrative is inter- 
spersed with many digressions on a variety of subjects and 
rhetorical eiilogies on friends. The author was a pagan, and 
very bittex- against the Christians and their asceticism, and 
in this respect his poem is also of historical value, as it gives 
us a picture of the feelings and thoughts entertained by the 
class to which the author belonged Otherwise the poem is 
pervaded by great warmth and depth of feeling. Unfortun- 
ately, the greater part of the second book and the beginning 
of the first are lost.* 

221, Other poets of the same period are ; — 

1. Merohaudes, a bi-avc soldier, and in able rhetorician of 
Spain. Until recently we knew of him only as the author of 
a poem, called Laus Ckristi, in thirty hexameters, which is 
printed in J. M. Gesner's edition af Claudian, p. 710; but, 
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in 1?23, Nieljuhr discovered, in a palimpsest at St. Galleii, 
fragments of poems which he found to belong to works of 
Merobaudes, and which he published at Bonn, in 1824. These 
fragments contain lijgh-flown and rhetorical eulogies of the 
imperial family of Valentinian III., and of Aetiua ; but their 
form is correct, and an elegant imitation of Claudian. 

2. Claudius Mariua Victor turned into verse the book of 
Genesis, from the creation to the destruction of Sodom, which 
he seems to have written mainly to show his orthodoxy. A 
more interesting production of his is a letter to the ahbofc 
Salomon, in which he describes, in 105 hexameters, the man- 
ners and conduct of men and women in his own time; the 
subject is treated satirically, and the writer gives us a vivid 
picture of the moi-als of the age. His works are printed in 
Migne, Patrol., Vol. LXI., p. 937, foil. 

Orientius, who perhaps belongs to the same period, is the 
author of a work called Commonitorium, in two books, 
written in elegiacs. In it he admonishes his readers to lead 
a Christian life.* 

222. The presbyter Orosius, born at Taraco, in Spain, 
likewise belongs to the early part of the fifth century. Dis- 
putes among the Christian sects induced him to go to Africa 
to consult St. Angustin, and he afterwards became one of 
the most zealous admirers of the great bishop. On the 
advice of St; Angtistin he also visited Hieronymus, who was 
living in Palestine. On his return he saw St. Augustin 
again, and it seems that on his suggestion Orosius undertook 
to write a general history from the creation down to a.d. 
410, entitled Jiistonarum libri VII., Adverms Paganos. 
This history is of course only a brief summary, and its object 
is to refute the assertion of the pagans that the calamities 
which came upon the empire were the consequences of the 
neglect of the old religion and of the introduction of Chiis- 
tianity. He points out that calamities have occurred at all 
times, and seems, in fact, to delight in relating them. Oro- 
sius had not devoted himself particularly to the study of 
history; he drew his information chiefly from Livy and from 

• It has been edifpd separately by H. L. Scburtzfleiaoh! Wittem- 
berg, 1T0(>; and is aiso contained is Mine's Patrol., Yol. LSI., p. 
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the clii'onicle of Hieronjmua, and appears to liave composed 
Lis work in great haste; at least there is no la,ck of such ei-rors 
as are the natural result of haste or carelessness. Sometimes 
he does little more than transcribe his authorities; but where 
he himself speaks be is rhetorical, and delivei-s his opinions 
with a sort of priestly unction. In the middle ages his work 
was extremely popular, and was looked upon as an autLoiity; 
Alfred the Great is reported even to have translated it into 
Anglo-Saxon. Besides this history thei-e exists a treatise, 
De ArHtrii Liberlate, which is ascribed to Orosius (he is said 
to tiave written it whilst staying in Palestine), against the 
followers of Pelagius.* 

Among the numerous other followers of St. Augustin, in 
his contest with the Pelagians, several distinguished them- 
selves by their writings, such as Maritts Mercator, Aurdiua, 
bisliop of Carthage, and others. The Pelagian doctrines 
and monasticism, however, had likewise able defenders in 
meu like Joannes Cassianv^, the rhetorician Yictorinus, the 
presbyter Philippui, Eucherius, and othei's. 

In A.D. 434 YlQCentinS of Lerinum, in Gaul, wrote, under 
the name of Peregrinus, a work called CormnonUorium, i.e., 
an admonition to hold fast by the Catholic faith, as based 
upon the Scriptures and tradition, and a warning against all 
heiesies. The work is composed in simple and almost clas- 
sical language. The author, who is himself half a Pelagian, 
considers St. Augustin to be too harsh and severe against 
the Pelagians. 

Another zealous partisan of St. Augustin was Prosper, an 
Atjuitanian ; besides polemical works against the Pelagians, 
we have by him 106 epigrams, embodying dogmatic sentences 
from the works of St. Augustin, and a chronicle, which is 
partly an abridgment and partly a continuation of that of 
Hieronymus, from a,d. 379 to 455. Prosper further wrote 
in A.D. 430, a didactic poem, He Ingratis, in four parts, in 
hexameters, against Pelagius. The language and versification 
of Prosper, though not free from Ikults, show that he was 
well acquainted with the pagan poets. (See Wernsdorfs, 
PoeUe Lat. Min., Vol. Ill, p. 413, foil.). 

" The best edition of Orosiiis is that of Havercamp; Leyden, 1738 
and 17G7. 
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223. One of the best, if not the best, writers of the time 
waa the Keman bishop Leo I., commonly called the Great. 
He was the real founder of the Eoman hierarchy. In his 
aemaons no less than in his epistles, we find in him an acute 
thinker, an able statesman, man of business, and a writer 
of almost classic purity. As a champion of orthodoxy he was 
inexorable ; but in matters of daily life he was anything but a 
rigorist or a pedant. There are extant ninety-six sermona 
and 173 epistles, which extend over the period from a.d. 
442 to 460. His works, liie those of other ecclesiastical 
■writers, are contained in the collections of Gallandi, and the 
more recent one of Migne, 

To the same period belongs the pi'esbyter Salvianus of 
Massilia, who, among other things, wrote a work in four 
books against avarice ; another, De Gubemalione Dei, in 
eight books, in which he endeavours to show that the mis- 
fortunes of the time are well-deserved divine punishments. 
Besides these works there are extant nine epistles. All 
his works are not only of great interest in regard to the 
history of the time, but are well written, though, according 
to the general character of the age, not free from diETuseness 
and rhetorical exaggeration. 

224. The year a.d. 438 is memorable in the history of 
jurisprudence, for in it was published at Constantinople, and 
sanctioned by Valentinian, the Oodex Thtododanus. A 
commission of learned jurists had been engaged upon it for 
eight years. It consists of sixteen books, and contains the 
official collection of imperial constitutions from the time of 
Constantine, in chronological order. In the eastern empire 
this code remained in force until it was incorporated with 
and supplemented by that of Justinian. In the west it was 
soon abridged, and of the first third we now possess only 
that abridgment.* 

After the publication of this code, and perhaps before 
the death of Theodosins, in a.d. 460, there was drawn up 
in Gaul what is called the Consultafio, i.e., opinions ex- 
pressed by jurists on being consulted. In these opinions 
the laws referred to are quoted verbatim from the Codex 

* The beat edition of what remains of the Godfi: Theodosianus is 
that of G. Haeuel: Bonn, 1837. 
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Gregorianus, the Codex HennogeniaTVUS, and tlie Codex 
Tkeodosianns. 

225. Khetoric still continued to be cultivated in Gaul 
more than anywhere else ; but its productiona were poor in 
thought, and rsmai-kable only for their elaborate and aiiafi- 
cial style, their pompous panegyrics and flatteries. The most 
gifted representative of this Gallic literature was C. SolliuS 
ApoUinariB SidoniuB, bom about a.d. 430. He belonged 
to an illustrious Gallic family, and during the latter pait of 
his life he was Bishop of Claremont, in which capacity he 
was the leader of the espedition againat the Goths. He died 
about A.D. 487, leaving behind him several works, of which 
wo still possess a collection of twenty-four poems, and nine 
books of epiatles containing 147 letters, some of which are in 
verse. In one of these letters he gives an account of hia 
own life and literaay pursuits. The longest of hia poema are 
of an epic character, and ai'e written in praise of his father- 
in-law, of Majorian, and Anthemius. All bis writings are 
overloaded with a display of learning and conventional 
phrases. His poetical productions are composed partly in 
hesameteiB and partly in elegiacs, or in hendecasyllables, 
which was tben becoming a favourite metre. The epistles, 
which are written on the model of those of Pliny and Sym- 
machus, bring very vividly before us the mild, good-natui-ed, 
but exceedingly vain character of the author; and many of 
them are real panegyrics on those to whom they ai'e addressed. 
It is evident that Apollinaria Sidoniua was well acquainted 
witi the classical literature of Rome. His works are printed 
ill the collections of ecclesiastical writers by Gallandi and 
Migne, 

Among the friends of Apollinaris Sidonius wiio tried their 
powers in literature, we have to notice — 

1 . RvMvdue Elpidhis Donmulus, the author of some Chris- 
tian poems in hexameters which ai'e still extant and are 
printed in G. Fabricius's Coi-pus Podarum Christ., p. 754, 
foil. 

2. Mamertua Cla/adianus, a presbyter of Vienne, who, 
about A.D. 470, wrote a work, Be Statu AnimiB, dedicated 
to Apollinaris Sidonius, hymns, and other poems. 

3. Faustus, biabop of Reii, is the author of a work, Ds Dd 
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Gratia, in two books, of letters, sermons, etc. His writings, 
like those of many of his coiitemporai-ies, were occupied with 
the question about man's free will (libenim arbitrium), about 
divine grace, and about the person of Christ. Other ecclesi- 
astics published commentaries on the Scriptures, sermons, 
and the like. 

226. Towards the end of the fifth century we meet with a 
poet of considerable merit of the name of Sedulius, who 
wrote, in hexameters, the history of the New Testament, 
under the title of PascJiale Carmen, in four, or, according 
to another division, in five books. The first describes the 
miracles of the Old Testament as an introduction to the his- 
tory of Christ; the second and following hooks contain the 
histoiy of Christ from his birth to his ascension. The whole 
is written in the usual rhetorical style, and evidently in imi- 
tiition of Vergil, Sedulius afterwards wrote on the same 
subject in prose, which is more rhetorical and less natural 
than the narrative in verse. There further exists under his 
name ao elegy oa the Old and New Testiiment, and a hymn 
oa Christ in iambic dimeters.* 

Other poets of the same period are :— 

1. Aiispiciua, bishop of Toul about a.d. i70, is the author 
of a metrical epistle to Arbogastes, in which quantity is alto- 
gether neglected and no care is taken to avoid the hiatus; it 
is composed entirely according to the common pronunciation 
and accent. Of a similar kind are the productions of 

3. Arruenus, who drew up a manual of the Old and New 
Testament history in hexameters, wrote an ejiic poem on St. 
Mai'tin of Tours, and other poems, of which fragments are 
still extant. 

3. Paulinus, of Perigueux, lived about a.d. 470, and 
wrobe an epic poem on the life of St. Martin, in six books, 
which, in matters of form, is pretty correct ; but the author 
has recourse to certain artificial devices, which are not im- 
provements. As to the subject of the poem, he follows 
Sulpiciua Severus, but expands the legends about the saint. 

4. Dracontius is the author of a didactic poem, in three 
books, on subjects taken from the Old Testament; the first 
describes the creation, the second the flood ; the third is of 

■ The beat edition o£ Sedulius is that of P, Arevsli: Rome, 1791. 
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fi dogmatic claracter, wit): pi-oofs derived partly ffom Bibli- 
cal aud partly fi'om Eomau history.* There is another poem 
of DracontiiTs, caJled Satis/actia, in elegiacs, in which he 
humbly prays a Vandal king to forgive his having written 
in praise of one who is that kmg's enemy. Diaoontius 
flp]>ears to have been ■well veraed in classical as well as in 
Biblical literature. 

5. Avitua, bishop of Vienne, who died in a,d. 523, com- 
posed in hexameters a work, in five books, on the creiition, 
original sin, God's curse, the flood, and the passage of tiio 
Isiuelites through the Eed Sea. 

C. Flamus Felix, an African who lived in the i-eign of tlie 
Viuidal king, Thrasamund (a.d. 496-523), is the author of a 
number of epigi-.mis wliich are printed in Rieae's Anthol. 
Latina. 

7. C'oronalus, autlior of a few poems printed in the same 
Anthology. 

8. Luxoi-ius, autbor of several lascivious epigrams in imi- 
tation of Martial. Tlie author must have been a psigaa (see 
Eicsc's AntJiology). 

D. Florendjius, of whom we have a fragment of thirty-nine 
hexameters in pi-aise of King Pharamund, which is likewise 
printed in Riese's AtUhology. 

227. While most ecclesiastical writers confined themselves 
to Biblical, dogmatical, aaid controversial writings, or to 
legends about saints, few only turned their attention to 
history. Ono of these few was fienilftdius, a presbyter of 
Massilia, who, besides many theological works, wrote a con- 
tiuuation of Hieronymus' work, Be Viris Illustribus, and 
Iirought it down to a.d. 495. It treats, of course, only of 
ecclesiastical wiitei-s; but is nevertheless of gi-eat value in 
regard to the histoiy of the time. The same work was 
afterwards continued by Isidorus. 

Other writers on historical subjects were — 

1. Victor Vitmisis, probably a native of Africa, wrote, 
about A.D. 488, a history of the persecntions suffei-ed by the 
orthodox churdi at the hands of the Vandals, who were 
Ariiins. The author evidently wiites, with deep feeling and 

« There is a scpuriite editioc of tliis ivork by C. E. Ca.tser: Una- 
lau, ISlJaudlSia. 
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animation, of scenes wliich lie himself had witnessed, but hia 
language is barbarous. 

2. Idacius, a. Spaniard, lyrote a chronicle beginning with 
A.D. 379, the first year of the reign of ThcodosiiiB, and ending 
in A.D. 469, the third year of Valentinian. The aizthoi: 
bestows speojal care on the history of Spain, and evidently 
tells the truth where he is not blinded by superstition. To 
him is also ascribed a list of the Homan consuls from 
the beginning of the republic down to a.d. 468, interspersed 
with historical remarks chiefly taken from Livy ; but it is 
■veiy doubtful whether it is the work of Idaoius. 

S28. Among the graramarians of this period the most 
remai-kable is the vain Pabius Planciades Pulgentius, pro- 
bably a native of Africa, who flourished about a.d. 500. 
He wrote several controversial works, but the three works 
which are of interest to «3 here are — 1 . Mythohgicon libri 
III., which is full of the most absurd and arbitrary explana- 
tions of the ancient myths. 2. Vergiliatta CmUinenlia, an 
allegorical explanation of Vergil's ^ndd, in which Vergil 
himself is made to expound thcv views of Fulgentius. 3, De 
Abstnisis Sermonibua, contains explanations of sixty-three 
obsolete and rare words, which are arranged without any 
order or system ; and the author refers to authorities, many 
of which never existed, to make his readers believe that he 
was a man of most extensive reading. The style of Fulgen- 
tius is modelled on that of Apuleius and Martiaaus Capella; 
but the language is so bombastic that it is often difficult to 
arrive at its real meaning.* 

There is an ecclesiastical writer of the name of Fulgentius, 
who, in A.D. 508, was Bishop of Euspe, in Africa, and is the 
author of numerous theological works that are still extant, 
and are written in a very dry and unattractive style. Under 
hia name we also have an. historical wort, De ^tatibtia 
Mundi, which seems to have consisted of twenty-three books, 
but of which only the first fourteen are extant. The work 
is of but little historical value; the greater part of it is 
devoted to Biblical history, then follows that of Alexander 
the Great, the history of Home, the substance of the four 
• The three works of FHlgentius are printed in A. van Staveren'a 
Avctores Mythografhi Latini : Leyden, 1741, 
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Gos[)els, the history of the A]Kistles, and last, that of the 
Roman cm]>ei'oi's. The style of the ivork is verj like that of 
the gramuiariaE PulgeDtius, and it has been supposed by some 
to be a work of the tatter,* 

239> Other gnumnariaua who flourished ahout the same 
time, and whose extant works ai-e published in the collections 
of PiitscMuB and Keil, are — 

1. Cledonius, a Roman senator and teaeler of grammar at 
Constantinople, wrote n eommentary on the Are (Grmnmatica) 
of Douatus. 

2. Pompeiws, a Maiiretanian, is likewise the author of a 
Commeiitum Artis Donati, and a smaller one on Donatus' 
work, He Ba/rbm-ismia et Metaplasmis. 

3. Consenllus, a Gaul, author of a gi-ammatical work, of 
which two parts, Ife Nomina et Verbo and De Barbarismis 
et Metaplasmis, are still extant. They seem to have originally 
been only parts of a complete work on grammar. 

4. Phocas, called Grammaticus Urbis Romce, is the author 
of an Ara {Granvniatiea), written partly in prose and partly 
in Terse, and of a life of Vergil, mainly derived from that 
of Donatus, Under Ilia name we also have a work, De 
Aspivatimie, which, however, ia probably the production of 
a much later writer. 

5. Eujinus of Antioch, the author of a C'ommentarius in 
Meii'a Terentiana and a treatise on the metres of orators ; 
both of them are written partly in verse and partly in prose. 
They ai-e printed in Gaisford's Scriptores Rei Metr' 
foil.; see also Halm's lUicUrcH Zat, p. 575, foil. 



230. The kingdom established in Italy by Odoacer did not 
last long, for, in a.d. 489, Theodoiic, king of the Osti-ogoths, in- 
vaded Italy; in a.d. 493 he put to death Odoacer at Ravenna, 
and, with the consent of Zeno, emperor of the East, founded 
a new kingdom of Italy, Under- him the comitry enjoyed 
the blessings of peace for about tlurty years, from a,d. 403 
to 530, during which we meet with some distinguished repre- 
sentatives of Latin literature, such as Boijtius and Cassio- 

■ There is a separate edition of it by J. Hommey; Paris, 1696. 
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doriis. But under TLeodoric's feclilo successors the countiy 
was again exposed to perpetual ravages, and the last traces 
of intellectu^ actiyity disappeared, not only in Italy, but 
also in those countries of the west which had been provinces 
of the empire, though in Ganl a certain taste for literature 
lingered on longest. In oratory we have only hollow decla- 
mation; history, where it was cultivated, produced nothing 
but compilations and abridgments of earlier works; juris- 
prudence, also, could do little more than collect and modify 
the works of former times. The many attempts to frame 
codes of laws at last, in the reign of Justinian {a.d. 527-565), 
led to the formation of the famous "Corpus Juris" for the 
whole empire. Otherwise literature was now entirely in the 
hands of priests, who, with very few exceptions, neglected 
the ancient literature, and confined tliemselves to theological 
or ecclesiastical questions. 

331. One of the few eminent men during the first part of 
the sixth century was BoStius, with his full name, AniciuB 
ManliuB TorqnatM Severinus Boetius, or Boiithius. He 
belonged to an illustrious family of Rome, where he was 
born between A,d. 475 and 480, Being of a noble family 
and a man of high intellectual culture, ho was at an early 
age raised to high honours, and obtained the consulship in 
A,D. 510. Theodoric often availed himself of his great 
talents; but when, a.d, 520, the Eastern emperor Justin 
issued his edict against the Arians, Theodoric, who was 
himself an Arian, like all the Goths, began to distrust the 
i^Dmans, who were Catholics. Wlien, therefore, BoStius, 
who was then magister officiorum, undertook the defence of 
the senator Albinus, who was accused of keeping up a trea- 
sonable correspondence with the Emperor of the East, the 
enemies of EoStius took the opportunity of exciting the sus- 
picion of Theodoric against him. They accused him of 
having connections with evil spirits, of sorceiy, and of har- 
bouring republican sentiments, which last point they proved 
by forged letters. The accusation seemed to bo eontivmed, 
in the eyes of the suspicious king, by the fact that, 
throughout his life, Boetius had shown great patriotism and 
independence of mind. Theodoric, in oi-der to make an 
example and to frighten the senators whom he suspected, 
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orilereil Boetius to bo ari-eatecl and inifivisoncd !it Pavia, antt 
the senate, in its servility, condemned him to death, without 
a trial. His property was confiscated, and he was executed 
A,D. 525. All his contemporaries speak highly of his learn- 
ing, and of hia noble and unselfish character. His death, by 
the order of an heretical king, soon threw round him the 
halo of a Christian martyr. Eoetitts was indeed a Christian; 
but with him, aa with other patriotic men of the time, there 
remained a considerable residue of paganism, which was kept 
alive by the study of the classical literatiii-e of their foi-e- 
fathers, and by their enthusiasm for the past gi-eatness of 
theii- country. The moat celebrated among the works of 
Eoetius is the De Cmtsolatione Philosophic^, in live books, 
written during hia confinement in prison. Philosophy is 
supposed to a])pear tc the prisoner, and to console him in his 
misfortune. The reasons which she bi'ings forward ai-a 
purely philosophical, and none are derived from the Christian 
religion, nor does he allude to it in any way ; but we every- 
where see evidence of a noble mind striving after what is 
highest in humanity, and sometimes even the expi-ession of 
a truly religious spii'it. He never quotes any of the Chris- 
tian writers, but frequently refers to Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Seneca. The work ia composed in the form of a dialogue, 
and poetry in difierent metres is interspersed in various 
parts; the metres are not always qitite correct, but the vei-ses 
show the author's skill and talent. The language is not fi-eo 
from the rhetorical mannerism of the time, but is tempei-ed 
by the author's eon-cct i-easoning. The popularity of the 
work, during the middle ages, is attested by its translation 
into Anglo-Saxon, ascribed to Alfred the Great.* 

The other works of Eoiitius are on rhetoric, philosophy, 
and mathematics. Theyare: — 1- Diahgi Duo in Porpkyrium 
a Victorino Tra7isl(U%cm. 3. ComrmnUiriorum in Porphyrium 
a se Ti-aneltUum libri quinque. 3. Translations and com- 
mentaries on Aristotle's Categoriee, in four books ; also, on. 
other works of Aristotle. 4. A commentary on Cicero's 
Topiea. 5. De Syllogiamo Categorieo, in two books G. De 
Syllogismo Ifypolhetico, in two books. 7. De Divisione, de 
De^mtione,deD'ffere)UiisTopieis,ia{aav hooks. S. DeMusica, 

' The best edition of the original ia that of Obbariua ; Jena, 1843. 
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in five books ; De Aritknietiea, in two books j and lastly, a 
tnuislation of Euelid'a geometry, in two books. 

Formerly certain theological works were also ascribed to 
Eoetius, but they ai-e now genei-ally admitted to be the pro- 
ductions of a mnch later time.* 

232. Magnus Peliz Ennodius, a contemporary of Boiftiua, 
■waa a native of Gaul and bishop of Pavia. He was bora 
about A.D. 473, and wa3 early left aa a poor orphan, who 
owed everytbiDg to the kindness of an aunt; but he mar- 
ried a rich lady, and after having squandered bcr property 
Le became a priest, and his wife withdrew into a convent. 
In A.D. 511 he became bishop of Pavia, and was employed on 
sundry important missions by the bishop of Rome. He 
died A.D, 521, Ennodiiis is the author of numerous works 
both in prose and in verse, 

1. Vita Beati Epvphanii, a biography of Epiphanius, his 
predecessor in the see of Pavia. 

3. A Panegyric on TJteodoric, full of the most abject flat- 
tery, in an intolerably bombastic style; it was composed 
about A.D. 507. 

3. Ejdstolm, in nine books, containing 297 letters, some 
of which, are addressed to persons in high positions ; but 
public affairs are never discussed in them, and their style is 
full of rhetorical affectation, 

4. Poems, in two books, without any poetical value ; they 
are mostly mere hollow phrases, without substance. Some 
of the longer pieces contain accounts of journeys and an epi- 
thalamittm ; the divinities of pagan mythology are frequently 
mentioned, but only as a matter of form, just as a modern 
poet may invoke the muses. The poems are written in all 
kinds of metres, and some of them are scarcely worth pre- 
serving. It should be stated that Eanodius also wrote 
lettei-s and sermons for other priests, even for bishops, which 
is a curious sign of the times. + 

233. Priaoianus, tie most celebrated of ancient gram- 
• The best editvon of all Boetiua' worka is still that of Glarcanua: 

Basle, 1570. The commentary on Cicero's Topica is printed in 
Orelli's edition of Cieero, Vol. v . 

+ The worka of Ennodiua have been edited by J. Sirmond: Paris, 
1611; awl are also contained in Migno's Patrol., Vol. LXIII., p. 13, 
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iiiiiriaiiH, was a native of Ctesarea, in Manretania, but lived 
as a teacher at Constantinople in tlie reign of Anastasiiis 
(a.d, 491-518). Thoiigh he lived and taught in the Greek 
capital of the east, his works are devoted to the ehicidatioa 
of the Latin language and literature. His Latin grammar, 
called InstUutioiieg Grammatics, in eighteen hooka, is the 
moat complete system of Latin grammar that has come down 
to U3 from antiquity, and has exercised an influence upon the 
constTOction of Latin grammars which ia still felt. His work 
is valuable to us, more especially on account of the numerous 
quotations from the earlier Latin literature. It is based in 
the main on the best Greek grammarians, pai-tieularly Ajjol- 
lonins Dyscolus, ia consequence of which his arrangement 
differa in several points from the vrorka of his pi^edecessors, 
whose labours, however, he has not neglected. His style is 
very diffuse, and of the classical arrangement of words in a 
sentence he seems to have scarcely any idea. During the 
middle ages the granmiar of Priscian was the standard book, 
whence it was veiy frequently copied and epitomised.* 
Other grammatical works of Pi-iscian are : — 

1. De Duodecim Vei-silma jEneidos Principalihis, a metrical 
and gi-ammatical analysis of the verses of Vergil, in the form 
of questions and answers. 

2. De Accentibus is commonly ascribed to Priscian, bat is 
probably the production of a much later time, 

3. Be Figuris ^umeronim et de Numis vel Ponderilms is 
a short treatise on the figures tised by the Greeks and 
Romans to express numbers, on coins, and weights. 

4. De Jifetris Terentii Aliommque Gomkonim. 

5. De Pmexercilamentis Rhetorics is a Latin translation 
of the ProgymnasinaUi, of the Greek rhetorician Hermogenes, 

6. A Latin translation of Dionysius' PeriegeaU, under the 
title of De Orhis Situ, in 1086 hexameters. All these works 
were intended as school-books, by means of which Priscian 
tried to keep alive the study of the classical writers. They 
are all piinted in Krehl's edition of Priscian, and also in 
Keil's collection of Latin Orammavians. 

7. A panegyric on the Emperor Anastasiua, in hexameters, 
* A good eilitioii of it ia that by A. Krehl: Leipzig, 1819, ia 2 

vols.; it ia also contained in Keil's Collect, of Lat. Gmm. 
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witli an iambic introduction. This work, ■which is very tame 
and dry, haa been discovered during the present century, 
and been published by EndlicLer : Vienna, 1828. 

Eutyches, one of Priscian's pupils, is the author of seveml 
grammatical works, which he wrote even during the lifetime 
of hia master. One, entitled Ars de Terbo, in two books, 
has come down to us. In composing it Eutyches made use 
of the works of Priscian, as well as of earlier authorities. 
Hia work, and those of some other grammarians, such as 
Asper, Audax, and Verffilhia, who are much inferior to any- 
thing that Priscian or his school had produced, are printed 
in Keil'a collection. 

l^ 234. Magnus Aurelius Casaiodorus and Boetius are the 
two most eminent men in literature during this century. 
Cassiodorus, belonging to an illustrious and wealthy family 
of Bruttium, was born about A.D. 480, and was as distin- 
guished by his own worth and learning as by the high 
offices with which he was entrusted by successive sove- 
reigns ; the consulship, the highest of all, he obtained 
under Theodoric in A.D. 514. As the king's private secre- 
tary he liad, in fact, for a time, the management of all the 
affairs of the kingdom. After the fall of Vitiges, a.d. 540, 
Cassiodorus withdrew from public life into the monastery 
of Vivarium, in Bruttium, which he himself had founded, 
and died there, a.d. 575, at a very advanced age. His lite- 
rary productions, lite liis life, are naturally divided into two 
parts, viz., those which belong to the period of his political 
activity, and those which he wrote during his retirement, 
where he devoted himself to theological and grammatical 
pursuits. To the first period belong several speeches, but 
more especially the following works : — 

1. Chronica, containing the history -of the world from 
Adam to a.d. 519, By far the greater part is a compilation 
from earlier works of the same kind; but from a.d. 496 the 
chronicle is his own. But this last part is poor, and written 
in a sorb of official court style. The whole compilation also 
contains many serious errors. It has beon edited by Th. 
Mommsen: Leipzig, 1861. 

2. Historia Ootlwruin would be of much greater interest 
if wc possessed it in its original form ; but, unfortunately, 
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wc liavo only an epitome of it, made by Jordaiiis, which 
epitome has probably cawsed the loss of the original, 

3. Variomm liliri XII., is by far the most important of 
his works. The fli-st five books contain oiijinances, decrees, 
and other official docnmentB, which Cassioflonia drew up 
an<l issued in the came of King Theodorio ; the following 
books contain those issued in the names of Theodoric's s«c- 
cesaors ; but the last two contain the correspondence of 
Cassiodonis, and the decrees which he pxiblished in his own 
name as prtefectus prfetorio. The latest of these documents 
refers to the year A.D. 538. They ai* of the greatest im- 
portance to those who wish to study the history of Italy 
under the dominion of the Goths. They are wiitten in a 
conventional official style, but not without a certain degi'ee 
of elegance. 

After his adoption of the monastic life he wrote a series 
of theological and grammatical works, evidently with the 
view of promoting the study of the ancient classics, aa well 
as of the sacred Scriptures. The more interesting of this 
class of works are — 

1. Zectiones Divinfe, in two books; in them he points out 
to his brother monks the books, both religious and secular, 
which he recommends them to read and study. 

2. A brief explanation of the seven liberal arts, under the 
title of Institutiones Divinarum et scecularium Utteraruvi. 
We do not possess this work complete; rhetoric is treated in 
it more fully than the other subjects (this part ia printed in 
Halm's Shetorea Lat. Min., p. 495), 

3. Several treatises on grammar and orthography. All 
these works Le composed from a desire to preserve a taste for 
learning and mental culture, which he saw was disappearing 
more and more. His own style has all the faults of the age. 
Ail his works are collected in Migne's Patrol., "Vols. LXIX. 

^^A LXX. 

*"" 235. To draw up chronicles, to continue them, or to make 
epitomes of them, and to write lives of the saints seems to 
have been the only kind of historical writing that was popu- 
lar during this period. Among writers of this class we have 
to mention :— 

1 . MarcelUmis, who wrote a chronicle of the easteiii empire, 
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from 4.D. 379 to S34, in foiir boots, which was continued by 
subsequent editors down to a.d. 566. It is in this extended 
form that the chronicle of Marcellinus baa come down to us. 
It is printed in Migne's Patrol, Vol. LI., p. 917, foil. 
/ 2. Victor, bishop of Timnuna, in Africa, compiled a chro- 
nicle from the beginning of the world down to the first year 
of the Emperor Justin's reign, a.d. 566, Of this work only 
the last part, from a.d. 444, is now extant, and from that 
date it is a continuation of the chronicle of Prosper. In 
recording the eocJesiaatical history of Africa, Victor is very- 
minute, and apparently very accurate and truthful. It is 
printed in Migne's Palrol, Vol. LXVIII., p. 937, foil. The 
chi-onicle of Prosper was also continued by Marius, bisJiop of 
Avrenchea, in Ganl, for the period from a.d. 455 to 581. 

3. The Gothic bishop, Joannes, wrote a chronicle of his 
own time irom A.d. 665 to 590. He had learned Latin and 
Greek at Constantinople, and afterwards founded a monas- 
tery called Biclaro, whence he ia sometimes designated as 
Joannes Biclarensis. 

About the middle of the sixth century the Goth JorJanis, 
also called Jordanus or Jornandes, wrote two historical 
works : — 

1. De Helms Geticis, or De Getarum sive Gothorwn Origine 
el Melius Gestis, which in reality is a mere abridgment of the 
work of Cassiodorus on the same subject, Jordanis only 
made a few additions from the works of Mela and Orosius, 
The many errors which oeeur in this epitome are probably 
owing to tie haate and carelessness with which Jordanis 
put together the materials he found in his authorities. The 
whole is a rudis indigeslaque moles, and yet we ought to be 
grateful for its preservation, as the original of Cassiodorus 
is lost. There is a separate edition of it by C. A. Closs: 
Stuttgart, 1861. 

2. Be Origine Mundi, or De Breviatione Chronicorum, 
which is a brief summary of universal history, compiled 
from the most common sources, and extending from the 
creation to a.d. 551. A separate edition of it was published 
by F. Lindenbrog: Hamburg, 1611. 

S36. A few writers following the example set by Cassio- 
dorus in his history of the Goths composed special histories. 
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Foi-emost among them stands GregOrius of Tours with !iia 
history of the Franks, His proper name was Gi-egoriii3 
Floreatius. He belonged to a noble family of Awvergne, 
and was born aV o t a d 640 In a.d. 673 he became bishop 
of ToHi-s, and dei t! eie a-d 594, In his history of the 
Franks, which co iists f ten booka, he makca no claims 
either to literary merit or to any extensive knowledge of 
profane history b t he ajpeais to have been engaged upon 
it, with various iitemiftions from A-D. 577 to 590. The 
author is veiy anxioiis not to be thought heretical in his 
opinions, the church is to him everything; and any miracle 
that is reported finds in him a ready believer, but he is 
nevertheless very desirous to tell the truth, and frankly 
censures the vices of the clergy. Besides this work, which 
is to us of gi"eat historical importance, Gregoriua wrote 
treatises on various theological and ecclesiastical subjects, 
as on the miracles of our IiOrd, of the Apostles, and other 
martyrs, in eight books; on the virtues of St. Martin of 
Tours; on the vii-tues of St. Julian the martyr; on the lives 
of several other saints, etc. All these works arc printed in 
Migne's Pairol, Vol LXXI. 

The Briton GiMas, who flourished during the later half 
of the sixth centuiy, wrote a work on the sufferings of the 
Christian Church in Britain since the arrival of the Saxons, 
entitled Liher Qiierulus de Cakimitale, Excidio, ef Conquestu 
BritannicE. The first part of the work is historical, the 
second consists of reproaches against the British kings and 
clergy. Gildas wi'ites with great animation and earnest- 
ness, but his language is clumsy and often difficult to under- 
stand. It is printed in Monumeiita Jlistorica Britannica: 
London, 1848, Vol. I. 

337. About the middle of the sixth centuiy we also meet 
with ecclesiastics who tried their hands at poetry on saci-ed 
and other subjects, e.g. 

1. Arator, a younger friend of Ennodius, who is spoken 
of as a distinguished rhetorician, published an epic poem, 
De Actibus Apostolorum, in two books, with two dedications 
in elegiacs. The poem is written with care and elegance; 
though, as in all the metrical productions of this century, 
there are plenty of mistakes against prosody. It is printed 
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in G. Fabricius' Corpus Poet. Christ., p. 569, foil.; also in 
Migne's Patrol, Vol. LXVIII. 

2. Venantiua Portunatas, a native of Nortliem Italy, 
studied rhetoric and law; and then, about A.D. 564, went 
to Gaul ostensibly to see the miracles of St. Martin of 
Toiira. He was kindly received and assisted by Gregorius, 
the Frankiah historian. He there became attached to a 
Thnringian princess, Eadegund, and, after her death in A.D. 
587, wrote her biography, and became a priest; in the end 
he even rose to an episcopal see. He is known as the author 
of several works in verse and in prose. 

([. Miscellanea, in eleven books, a collection of poems, many 
of which are addressed to Gregorius, Eadegund, and other 
persons of high I'ank, whom he eulogises and flatters in a 
very abject manner, not always adhering to ti-utli. Some 
of these pocma aro hymns, and are mostly rhymed. He 
appeal's to have had great facility in versification. 

6. An epic poem, in four books, on St. Martin of Tours, 
which is evidently written without much thought, diffuse 
and trivial. 

c. The lives of several saints in prose, the style of which 
is forced, heavy, and bombastic. His works are printed in 
Migne's Paml, Vol LXXXVIII. 

3. Flavius Cresconius CorippoB, an African grammarian, 
wrote epic poems, which are remarkable for their formal 
correctness, but also for their bombastic style, and their 
author's abject servility. His subjects are historical, but 
he treats them in the manner of a panegyrist, His works 

a. JoJiannis give de Bdlis Libycis, in seven books. The 
subject of the poem is the war which Johannes Patricius, 
about A.D. 650, carried on i^ainst the Mauretanians in Africa. 
This poem was published for the first time at Milan, in 1830, 
by Mazzuchelli. 

h. De Landiims Justini Aiiguati. This work is written in 
a manner so diffuse that the first four books do not extend 
beyond the first eight days of Justin's reign, and seems never 
to have been finished. The whole is so overloaded with 
praise and flattery that scarcely a trace of tmth or fact is 
discoverable in it. The versification, however, is;flnerLiEi^aad 
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ia modelled on Vergil and Claudian. It has been edited by I. 
Bekker in tlie Bonn edition of tlie Eyzantme writers, together 
with the worta of Merobaudes. 

There exists further an anonymous epic called Orestis 
Trfiyiedia, in 971 hexameters, which seems to belong to this 
])eriod, and is full of vulgarisms in language, and of mistakes 
against prosody.* 

338. By far the most influential theological writer of the 
sixth century was Pope Gregory I. (a,d, 590-604). He had no 
taste for the classical literature of Kome, but enthusiastically 
favoured monaatie institutions, and shared the siipevstitions 
and the credulity of the times. His greatness lies in his 
manly character, his firmness, and his great talents. We can- 
not enter here npon a discussion of his numerous theological 
works, such as hia homilies, commentaries on portions of 
the Old Testament, on the duties of the clergy, etc. His 
productions most importaJit to ws in an historical point of 
view are his letters written during the time that he occupied 
the papal see. He did much to impi-ove the singing of 
bymns in chui-ches, and we still possess nine hymns written 
by hiin. In all his writings Gregory appeai-s as a man of 
a powerful imagination, which generally obscures his reason. 
His style of writing is generally difiuse, but at the same 
time contains many brief pithy sentences showing his prac 
tical wisdom. All his works are printed in Mignes Patrol, 
Vols. LXXV.-LXXIX. There are a few othei theological 
w^iters of whom works still exist, which aie pimted m 
Migne's great collection, such as : — 

1. Leander, a Carthaginian, bishop of '^e^Ula m Sjmn, 
and a contemporary and friend of Pope GiCj^jOiy I He is 
tlie author of numerous theological works 

2. Eugippiv^, the author of a life of th n k S us 
the apostle of Noricum, which is w tt u th s nple 
popular language of the time.t 

3. Mm-tiiiua, a Pannonian abbot an! afterw rds h 
bishop of Braga, wrote several o ks both in i o e a d ii 

' Hna been edited by U. Sohenkl: Prague, 1867. 
t There ia a separate edition of this work by A. Kersclibaumer! 
ScUafftauiSen, 1862, 
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